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Preface to 
Contemporary Political Theory Series 


This volume is part of a new series in political science that is de- 
voted to empirically oriented theory. Nothing testifies more eloquently to 
the growing strength of empirical political theory than the conviction that 
now, after more than twenty-five hundred years of development, it is for the 
first time possible to think of building a publication series out of volumes 
devoted exclusively to the construction of such theory. The series is itself a 
sign of the times; we hope it will also provide a means for vigorously and 
creatively reinforcing the present tendencies. 

This series will contribute to the development of contemporary political 
theory in several distinctive ways. First and foremost, our primary objective 
is to gather together brief but exciting monographs that will explore alterna- 
tive approaches to empirical theory. Some of these may be concerned with 
general, overarching theories that seek to bring order and coherence to the 
whole field of political science. Others may devote themselves to less com- 
prehensive, partial theories that help to integrate selected aspects of political 
life, intranational, international, and cross-national. Still others may seek to 
explore the theoretical assumptions of existing empirical research and to 
systematize and assess their findings in the hope of bringing added clarity to 
a subfield, enhancing its theoretical relevance, and giving it a new sense of 
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purpose and direction. Although the main emphasis will be on stimulating 
the production of critical and creative works that deal with the substance of 
theories in such areas, on occasion it will be appropriate to include volumes 
that direct their attention to the methodological tasks of theory construction 
itself. 

We expect the series to leave its impact on the development of theory 
in a second way. It will provide a single medium through which original 
monographs in empirical or descriptive theory can be assembled. We would 
hope thereby to stimulate and reinforce the broadest range of experimenta- 
tion with respect to alternative approaches to theory. Underlying the whole 
series is the basic premise that only through innovative and courageous ef- 
forts in a multitude of divergent and conflicting directions will it be possible 
for a gradual and meaningful consensus to arise in the course of time with 
regard to the outlines of a useful general theory or set of partial theories. It 
is the very essence of the theoretical enterprise that, if and when it seems 
appropriate, it should feel free to sever itself from the bonds of traditional 
ways of looking at political life. By providing an established publishing out- 
let, we would hope to lend encouragement in this direction at a time when 
it is most needed. 

Third, we would hope that the availability in a single series of a grow- 
ing assemblage of volumes on empirical theory will have a decisive influ- 
ence on teaching and training in this field. We are in a process of transition 
in political science toward a more rigorous science and the series may be 
seen as another small effort to aid the change. 

With regard to teaching and training in the function, tasks, and sub- 
stance of empirical theory, a strong desire to improve the facilities in po- 
litical science has not been wanting. But a major barrier has blocked the 
way. We have lacked a sufficient number of serious monographs to provide 
enough scope and depth to make formal courses in this area feasible as 
well as desirable. We would expect that in due time this series would offer a 
core around which courses on empirical theory might be initially developed, 
or where they already exist, enriched. In themselves such courses would 
contribute immeasurably to attracting the best minds in each generation of 
students to the field of theory or in sensitizing them to the actual function 
of theory in empirical research. By testifying to the challenge that theory 
presents and to the opportunities for empirical research, the series should, in 


its long range effect, reinforce empirical theory as an appropriate and adven- 
turesome area for teaching and research. 


Preface 


This book provides a critical introduction to the work of Talcott 
Parsons: more specifically, one written from the perspectives of a political 
scientist. I have written as a critical friend, rather than as a friendly critic. 
This reversal of emphasis is of the greatest importance. Although I hope 
that other political scientists will join in the effort to interpret and use 
Parsons, I doubt very much that we are yet in a position to attain a really pro- 
found analysis of the man and his work. The passage of time is a prerequi- 
site to such understanding. This small volume is meant, then, primarily as 
an introduction for political scientists to the relevance of Parsons’ work. 
Someone, no doubt, will one day offer a treatment of Parsons equal to his 
own assessments of Weber, Durkheim, and Pareto. In the meantime we 
need critical introductions, because Parsons’ work is enormous, complex, 
scattered, abstract, and abstruse. Compiling the work within the perspec- 
tives of a single discipline makes it available to those who cannot afford 
long, close, and detailed study of his writings. I have attempted to do this 
for both professional political scientists and interested graduate students. 

If readers from other disciplines find that their own special interests 
and concerns are not adequately reflected upon here, this cannot be helped. 
The interpretation is that of a political scientist who has found Parsons in- 
teresting, useful, and important in his own work. My purpose is to convince 
others of the value of his work. But I would not want anyone to become an 
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enslaved disciple of Parsons. Consequently, many of my observations are 
critical, and the reader may find the final assessment somewhat surprising. 

I am indebted to a number of persons for their assistance in this ven- 
ture, and I am happy to acknowledge their contributions. James J. Murray, 
III, Social Science Editor of Prentice Hall, must be credited with the origi- 
nal suggestion to do this book. One of his associates, Mr. Gordon Johnson, 
was also most helpful. The useful criticism and encouragement of Professor 
Easton, Editor of the Prentice-Hall Contemporary Political Theory Series, 
were of enormous aid in the preparation of the manuscript. I would also 
like to thank a number of individuals who were kind enough to read the 
manuscript or parts thereof and offer help in clarifying and criticizing my 
presentation of ideas. James Price, Robert Mendelsohn, Lester Seligman, 
Maury Goldschmidt, Doug Price, and my wife all gave unstintingly of their 
time, energies, and critical insights to make my own observations more 
balanced, useful, and valid. Mrs. Sally Stafford and Mrs. Doris Boylan also 
deserve my thanks for possessing all the talents of first-rate typists. The 
University of Oregon was generous enough to provide funds for the prepa- 
ration of the manuscript. 

Finally, of course, I am very grateful to Professor Parsons for his gen- 
erosity at every stage of the research and writing. He made off-prints and 
mimeographed materials available for my convenience, and most important, 
answered all my inquiries. He also read and commented in great detail 
upon an early draft of the manuscript. His generosity, diplomacy, and as- 
sistance in this difficult role were unfailing and complete. It is a pleasure to 
thank him publicly for his help and the spirit in which it was extended. 

I must also point out that no one should regard this volume as in any 
way an “officially sanctioned” outline of Parsons’ work. Although he read 
an early draft and made countless suggestions, the final presentation is 
mine, whatever misinterpretations and errors of fact and judgment remain 
are my responsibility. 

W.C.M. 


A Note on References 


Three types of bracketed references are used within the text. The 
more frequently encountered consist of abbreviations of the titles of Par- 
sons’ own books; other references are to his contributions to the anthologies 
of editors and to commentators on Parsons. The first appears as follows: 
[SS:42], meaning page 42 of The Social System. The latter two may read 
[Koch, 1959: 234]—and refer to the editor of a volume listed by year of 
publication in the “Bibliography of Parsons’ Writings;” or [Johnson: 51]— 
and refer to a writer on Parsons who is listed in the bibliography entitled 
“Some Applications of Parsons.” The context of the reference will make 
clear whether the reference is to Parsons’ work or to a commentator. Con- 
ventional footnotes are used for citations that cannot be placed in the text; 
that is, references to journal articles and additional considerations which 
seem appropriate. 

Every statement of Parsons has not been completely documented, nor 
are there many cross references on the same topics. The purpose of this 
introduction would not be adequately served by such intricate and thorough 
documentation. The abbreviations used in the bracketed references to Par- 
sons’ writings are as follows: 


SSA—The Structure of Social Action (1937) 


EST-I—Essays in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied, 1st ed. 
(1949) 


SS—The Social System (1951) 
TGT A—Toward a General Theory of Action (1951) 
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WP—Working Papers in the Theory of Action (1953) 
EST-II—Essays in Sociological Theory, revised edition (1954) 
FSI—Family, Socialization and Interaction Process (1955) 
E&S—Economy and Society (1957) 

SPMS—Structure and Process in Modern Societies (1960) 
TS—Theories of Society (1961) 

SSP—Social Structure and Personality (1964) 
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Talcott Parsons: 
An Incurable Theorist 


The man we are about to consider is something of a paradox, for 
he is within his own time both an eminent social theorist and a kind of 
“conventional” deviant. In an age of almost hyperempiricism he has stead- 
fastly and correctly regarded himself as, in his own terms, “an incurable 
theorist” [SS- Inscription]. In spite of his own personal modesty and gentle 
manner he has become one of the most daring and controversial sociologists 
of the twentieth century. His work has influenced an entire generation of 
sociologists and growing numbers of political scientists; yet that same work 
is the object of an extraordinary amount of criticism, both friendly and un- 
friendly. His work has been criticized on empirical grounds and theoretical 
levels, for its values and for its lack of values. His name has become synony- 
mous with a school of thought. Some of his students have become disciples, 
whereas others have rebelled against the “father figure.” No sociologist and 
few political scientists are neutral where Parsons is concerned, for his name 
is either an epithet or a badge. 

Why should this be so? How can a man who has served his entire pro- 
fessional life in the cloisters of Harvard University arouse such intensity of 
feeling, such extravagant language, such condemnation and praise? What 
has he done? What has he written that evokes such extremities of opinion, 
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loyalties, and antagonisms? Some answers to these questions will be set 
forth in the pages that follow. Needless to say, our answers will be found in 
his work and not in his personal life, for it is the former which stimulates 
our interest and concern. As we attempt to characterize and analyze Par- 
sons’ work we will find ample reasons for the great attention it has pro- 
voked. Whether it will remain influential, of course, remains to be seen. On 
one hand, it may stimulate and affect future research and theory for a consid- 
erable time to come; on the other, his influence may simply die as did Spen- 
cer’s in the nineteenth century. Part of our task will be to assess the existing 
body of work and to make some predictions about its potential. In any case, 
we are concerned with a significant figure in the social sciences of the twen- 
tieth century. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NoTEs? 


A scholar’s work is usually more meaningful when we are somewhat 
acquainted with his actual life. What a man writes is apt to reflect his own 
personal experiences, the opportunities he has had, the problems he has 
faced, and his resolution of those problems. We cannot offer more than a 
few public facts about Professor Parsons, but these few well-known bio- 
graphical matters will help us to understand what his vast and complex 
body of writing is all about and why he was led into the problems he has 
confronted. 

Now Professor of Social Relations at Harvard and former Chairman of 
the Department, as well as former President of the American Sociological 
Association, Parsons was born in 1902 in Colorado Springs, Colorado. He 
was the son of a Congregational minister who was also a professor of Eng- 
lish, and who later became Dean of Colorado College and finally President 
of Marietta College in Ohio. It is said that young Parsons wanted to be 
a physician; whether true or not, he went to Amherst College (1920- 
1924) to major in biology, a field closely related to medicine. At Amherst 
he came into contact with Walton Hamilton, then a well-known philosopher 
and later an economist of the Institutional School, and with Clarence Ayres, 
also an Institutionalist. These teachers exercised some influence over him, 
since he not only went on to do graduate work in economics, but also 
anchored his own economic thinking in terms suggested, although not yet 
accepted, by the Institutionalists. There are important differences in these 


1 This brief sketch is based upon Parsons, “A Short Account of My Intel- 
lectual Development,” Alpha Kappa Deltan, XXIX (Winter, 1959), 3-11; “An 
Approach to Psychological Theory in Terms of the Theory of Action,” in Sig- 
mund Koch, ed., Psychology: A Study of a Science (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1959), pp. 619-27; Bernard Barber, “Biographical Sketch,” in 
Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory (New York: Free Press of Glen- 
coe, Inc., 1949), pp. 349-52, 
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terms, which will be discussed later. In any case, Parsons left Amherst in 
“another unorthodox move” to study sociology in England under Hob- 
house, Ginsberg, and most important, Malinowski. After a year (1924- 
1925) at the London School of Economics he accepted a scholarship to 
study at Heidelberg (1925-1926) and did so without any particular goal in 
mind. There he came into an atmosphere which was still dominated by the 
then deceased Max Weber. His study of Weber’s work, as well as that of 
Marx and Sombart, led to a doctoral dissertation on their respective ideas of 
capitalism and to an everlasting influence of Weber on Parsons. 

In 1926 Parsons returned to Amherst to finish his thesis and to teach; 
shortly thereafter he moved on to Harvard to further his training and to 
teach economics (1927-1931). Here he was exposed to the ideas of Schum- 
peter, a visiting Professor; F. W. Taussig, another eminent economist; and 
Edwin F. Gay, an economic historian; Whitehead, the philosopher; and 
L. J. Henderson, a renowned biochemist with sociological interests and a 
fascination with Pareto. These influences were all to affect in certain crucial 
ways Parsons’ theoretical and value orientations. He has recognized and 
written about the theoretical impact of these influences on many occasions. 

After four years as an instructor in the Economics Department at Har- 
vard Parsons was invited to join the newly established Sociology Department 
(1931) under Pitrim Sorokin. During this time Parsons was attempting to 
pull together the many strands of thought we have mentioned into a single 
framework of theory. The result of that effort was the monumental The 
Structure of Social Action (1937), which may become Parsons’ most last- 
ing work of scholarship. After this huge project was completed Parsons 
continued to write, but he produced articles rather than books until 1951 
when he published The Social System and, in collaboration with Shils and 
others, Toward a General Theory of Action. Since that time four more vol- 
umes have appeared as well as countless articles, forewords, introductions, 
conference papers, reviews, and speeches. That Parsons has been an ex- 
traordinary producer is apparent; that his work has dealt with many areas 
of the social sciences is also apparent; that he has been highly creative is 
conceded, even when his work has been regarded as unacceptable. 

In the remaining pages of this chapter his over-all theoretical orienta- 
tions will be related with those aspects of his work which are most relevant 
to political science. 


SOME PERSISTENT THEMES 


Methodological commitments 


In so vast and complex a system of thought as Parsons’, one can easily 
note the contradictions, variations, discrepancies, and perhaps the poorly 
and hastily worked-out elements. Parsons has received criticisms on every 
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one of these counts. We shall even repeat and add some in the course of our 
examination. The far more important point to note about Parsons’ work is 
the continual recurrence of certain fundamental themes, problems, modes 
of analysis, theories. These have remained rather constant, with variations 
on each only as the ideas are worked over in an evolving and changing va- 
riety of contexts. There has been one extremely important shift, although it 
need not, as Parsons has argued, be regarded as an inconsistent set of po- 
sitions but rather as a complementary set of theoretical orientations. Par- 
sons may be underestimating the research implications of this move from 
one framework to another, i.e., from the unit act of analysis found in The 
Structure of Social Action to that of the macroscopic structural-functional- 
ism in his subsequent work. But the point is that in spite of any major shift 
in attention there are persistent themes and problems. 

Perhaps the most persistent and generally noted theme has been his 
lifetime dedication to theory and to the task of elaborating a “logically ar- 
ticulated conceptual scheme” [SS: 536] which will allow social scientists, 
generally, a means of organizing their collective product and direct them into 
fruitful areas of research. This has been the explicit goal and strategy in 
each of his books. Parsons has consistently argued that he is not producing 
a theory of concrete phenomena but is attempting to develop logically inter- 
related sets of categories and concepts which will presumably enable theories 
to be developed. Parsons has been generally pessimistic about the short-run 
possibilities of constructing a general theory of human action: The present 
state of knowledge prevents that accomplishment. 


It seems quite clear that in the sense of mechanics a theoretical system is 
not now or forseeably possible in the sociological field. The difficulties 
Pareto’s attempt encountered indicate that. But a conceptual scheme in a 
partially articulated form exists now and is for practical purposes in com- 
mon use: its further refinement and development is imperative for the 
welfare of our field, and is entirely feasible. [EST I: 353] 


As suggested here, Parsons has been insistent that a general conceptual 
framework be worked upon in order that we may know our problems, have 
a set of useful concepts and categories with which to work, and have a 
means of codifying our empirical data so as to provide theoretical signifi- 
cance and guidance for further research. Many behavioral scientists operate 
on the assumption that such a framework is not really necessary—that the 
progress of a science is better assured by the patient working out of specific 
empirical problems. Parsons argues that science does not proceed purely by 
empiricism but in conjunction with theoretical endeavors and that someone 
must concern himself with these matters. 


. . . [have never been sympathetic to a view of the methodology of 
science which gave overwhelming emphasis to comparison and induction 
and made legitimate theory no more than a set of statements of validated 
empirical fact, arrived at without benefit of theory. Opposed to this I have 
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set for many years Henderson’s well-known definition of fact as “a state- 
ment . . . in terms of a conceptual scheme. . . .” This is not in the least 
to derogate the importance of facts but rather to challenge the claim that 


knowledge of fact has a near-monopoly of scientific importance. [Koch, 
1959: 626] 


Parsons has been perhaps more generous to his colleagues than they to him 
with respect to the division of labor. He fully recognizes the need for em- 
pirical work on narrow problems as well as “middle-range theorizing” on 
concrete problems. Critics sometimes suggest that what Parsons does is not 
only of no use to them but is even pernicious. Barrington Moore, a col- 
league, has called it the “new Scholasticism,”? whereas George Homans, 
another colleague, thinks it has nothing to do with empirical propositions.* 
A former student, Robert K. Merton, holds that the level of theorizing is too 
high,* and Ralf Dahrendorf thinks that it is a modern form of utopia-build- 
ing.° The logician Max Black claims it is premature.® And nearly everyone 
who has read even a page of Parsons thinks it is badly written. In spite of 
all the criticism Parsons has always maintained that his efforts at concep- 
tualizing problems are worthwhile and necessary. That his conceptualizing 
has been influential in sociology seems apparent; that it will be useful to 
political science will be claimed in subsequent chapters. 

Consistent with his belief in conceptualizing problems is Parsons’ con- 
cern for unifying or integrating the theories and findings of the various social 
sciences into a single general theory of action. In 1959 he wrote: 


As the sciences of behavior mature as sciences, they will not continue to 
be the province of a plurality of competing “schools” of theoretical inter- 
pretation, but will tend to converge on a logically integrated, but also 
highly differentiated, conceptual scheme. The perspectives from which the 
many different parts of such a scheme have been approached are and will 
continue to be many, so that the process of codification can be expected 
to be long and difficult. . . no theory is ever definitive but is always 
destined to be superseded by a better theory; this does not usually mean 
that the older theory was “wrong,” it means it was limited. [Koch, 1959: 
703] 


Loomis seems to believe that Parsons practices what he preaches, for he 
has noted that “The zest with which he [Parsons] responds to the stimula- 
tion of others’ ideas and the rapidity with which the salient features of these 


2“The New Scholasticism and the Study of Politics,’ World Politics, VII 
(Oct., 1955), 1-19. 

3 Sentiments and Activities (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 
1962), pp. 43-47. 

4 Social Theory and Social Structure (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
Inc., 1957), pp. 3-18. 

5“Out of Utopia: Toward a Reorientation of Sociological Analysis,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, LXIV (Sept., 1958), 115-27. 

6 “Some Questions About Parsons’ Theories,” in Max Black, ed., The So- 
cial Theories of Talcott Parsons (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1961), pp. 268-88. 
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are incorporated into the snow-balling of his work reveal the scientist’s 
quest for knowledge no matter where it may lead” (Loomis: 365]. One sel- 
dom finds Parsons “picking fights” or emphasizing differences even though 
he has viewed himself as a deviant. Many of his essays are efforts to incor- 
porate the findings of others, arrived at by quite different means, into his 
own evolving conceptual framework. If anything, Parsons has probably 
been too uncritical of these research efforts; the important point, however, 
is his concern with finding theoretical significance and points of contact with 
empirical findings. One will readily note that one of Parsons’ favorite words 
is “convergence.” We find the first evidences of this in The Structure of So- 
cial Action, in which he demonstrated the “convergence” of four great 
theorists: Marshall, Weber, Durkheim, and Pareto—theorists who, some 
still believe, are more diverse than Parsons claimed. Over seven hundred 
pages were devoted to showing that this was not the case. Perhaps the only 
major exception to Parsons’ efforts at unifying the social sciences is the Marx- 
ian influence or tradition. Even in this instance Parsons has not been willing 
to totally exclude Marx’s analysis from his own. “I am very happy to ac- 
knowledge that, on the sociological level, Marx is one of the symbolic 
‘grandfathers’ of the theory of action” [Black, 1961: 361]. Parsons’ vision, 
then, is one in which a general theory of human behavior will develop and 
one in which his own theory will hopefully constitute a major contribution. 
One of the purposes of his writing has been to detail the outlines of this idea 
as well as to show specific theoretical and empirical convergences, relation- 
ships, and similarities from one type of social situation to another. How 
can one illustrate this claim better than by pointing to the volume Economy 
and Society? 

In demonstrating his concern for synthesizing the materials from many 
fields as well as illustrating the usefulness of the conceptual scheme, Par- 
sons has frequently made excursions into every one of the other social sci- 
ences for theories, data, and concepts. Even a casual reading of his volumi- 
nous writings suggests the enormous breadth of his learning in the biological 
sciences, history, some branches of philosophy, and religion. It takes a great 
deal of courage to write about the substantive matters of other social scien- 
tists in an age of specialization and often extremely narrow expertness. 
Parsons has shown this courage and has occasionally paid the costs, i.e., in 
showing the limits of his knowledge. Thus, Kenneth Boulding, the econo- 
mist, thinks Parsons and Smelser have added little to the knowledge of 
economists by their book Economy and Society.” Urie Bronfenbrenner feels 
that Parsons has said hardly anything about the problem of “identification” 
in psychology.® Similarly, Whyte says that Parsons has not offered much of 


7 Review of Economy and Society, in The American Journal of Sociology, 
LXIII (Jan., 1958), 427-28. 

8“Parsons’ Theory of Identification,” Black, ed., The Social Theories of 
Talcott Parsons, pp. 191-213. 
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merit about organization,® and Hacker feels that his contributions to politi- 
cal science have been minimal.1° These are but a few of the criticisms which 
relate to the scope and content of Parsons’ work. Whatever may be the 
worth of any single aspect of his thinking, it is clear that Parsons has been 
among the very few contemporary social scientists willing to tackle prob- 
lems that reach outside the conventional specifications of their field. This 
broad scope has enabled him to make fruitful analogies and contrasts, and 
to provide fresh viewpoints on a great variety of phenomena, otherwise re- 
garded as beyond the usual limits of consideration. 

A third persistent characteristic of his work stems from the two we 
have just discussed: namely, the manner in which the data and theory from 
all these fields can best be converged and synthesized. He achieves this 


through the use of the concept “‘system,” a concept prominent in the Parson- | 


ian vocabulary since his early writings. In fact, this term is probably more 
frequently employed than that of “convergence.” According to Parsons, it 
was through the great contribution of Pareto and the insistence of L. J. 
Henderson that the concept of “system” became as essential to the social 
sciences as it had been to the other, older sciences [SS: vii]. The Social Sys- 
tem, as the title suggests, shows the significance of the term for Parsons. 
Likewise, his earlier volume, The Structure of Social Action, is replete with 
terms usually associated with system: “structure” and “action.” Parsons 
himself has reflected on his preferences for the ideas of system and interde- 
pendence: 


I have never been attracted by theories which have tried to build up be- 
havior systems out of discrete isolated conditioned reflexes alone, or 
social systems out of discrete isolated “individuals” alone. The White- 
headian views of the importance of relational interconnectedness in sys- 
tems, of organization, have appealed to me profoundly. [Koch, 1959: 625] 


Earlier, Parsons indicated his disapproval of theories which attempt to 
assess the importance of single factors such as geographical, economic, bio- 


logical, etc. [EST II: 224-24]. He felt that such “theorizing” actually im- — 


peded the development of general theory because it led to reductionist 
theories and warring schools of thought. Systems analysis does not produce 
these consequences, according to Parsons. We may question this statement 
with respect to the reduction of warring schools, but he does seem correct 
about impeding theoretical development. Single factor analysis does appear 
to deny the autonomy of a specifically social system. This will be discussed 
further in subsequent chapters. 

Parsons’ hopes for the diminution of conflicting theories do not seem to 
have been realized; in fact, the particular form of systems analysis for which 


9 “Parsons’ Theory Applied to Organizations,” Black, ed., The Social Theo- 
ries of Talcott Parsons, pp. 250-67. 

10 “Sociology and Ideology,” Black, ed., The Social Theories of Talcott 
Parsons, pp. 289-310. 
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he has been so largely responsible has many vocal critics. In addition some 
political theorists who use systems analysis reject Parsons’ conceptualiza- 
tion and pursue what is termed “general systems analysis.” Although many 
aspects of Parsons’ approach are objected to, the fundamental one of “sys- 
tem” is not. The most critically observed dimension or theme in the Parson- 
ian approach is “functionalism.” 

The general ideas of systemic interdependence, boundaries, input-out- 
puts, and equilibrium may be used in quite different ways: One is the more 
mechanical and engineering conceptualization often found in economics, 
communications, and cybernetics thinking, whereas the other stems from 
more organic models or images often found in anthropology, sociology, and 
biology. Parsons has vacillated between these two conceptualizations, but 
he has tended to prefer the latter. As a result he was a strong advocate of 
“structural-functional” analysis during the late forties, throughout most of 
the fifties, and only now suggests that its role is being supplanted by other 
types of theory [Count and Bowles, 1964: 141]. Parsons’ development of 
functionalism is unique and complex; we will need, therefore, to discuss this 
aspect in great detail and will do so in Chapter 3. For the moment it is 
enough to say that Parsons has had ambivalent and changing feelings about 
functionalism. But one thing is clear; his statement on functionalism differs 
considerably from that of Merton, for example, and he has generally advo- 
cated such a theory as only a temporary, second-best explanation [SS: 20] 
which we are forced to employ because “. . . the crucial characteristic of 
structural-functional theory is its use of the concept system without a com- 
plete knowledge of the laws which determine processes within the system” 
[SS 483]. This sounds as though the competing general systems analysis 
requires a more complete knowledge of these laws than is currently avail- 
able. 

Although Parsons is frequently identified as the chief theoretician of 
functionalism, this designation is much too simple to be particularly helpful; 
his formulation of the theory, as we shall see in Chapter 3, is distinct, and 
he has not considered it to be the perfection of theoretical trends. George 
Homans has observed that Parsons’ commitment to functionalism has re- 
cently become more perfunctory;" there is considerable truth in the obser- 
vation. 

Another persistent characteristic and commitment of Parsons’ work 
has been an extraordinary emphasis upon the subjective and normative ele- 
ments in social action and systems. We find this not only in the definition of 
problems but in the explanation of action at almost all levels. Such elements 
are considered most prominently in the analysis of social order; thus Par- 
sons has had a lifelong interest in explaining the internalization of cul- 
tural patterns in the personality and the institutionalization of the same 


11 Homans, Sentiments and Activities (New York: Free Press of Glencoe. 
Inc., 1962), p. 43. 
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culture in the social system. The concern for the normative component of 
action has manifested itself in a number of essays on the institutionalization 
of the profit motive, religion, science, conflict, and social science in Occi- 
dental societies and history. In his more general attempts at theory Parsons 
has continuously and effectively presented the case for the primacy of the 
normative in structuring action. This, he has argued, takes place at all 
levels, from the smallest unit act to relationships among nations. “Institu- 
tional patterns are the ‘backbone’ of the social system” [EST II: 231]. More 
recently he has contended that “The most fundamental theorem of the 
theory of action seems to me to be that the structure of systems of action 
consists in . . . patterns of cultural meaning” [Max Black, 1961: 342]. 
It is difficult to be more explicit than these two statements, the first made 
in 1945 and the latter some fourteen years later. Studies of the subjective 
and normative are as fundamental for Parsons as they were for Weber and 
Durkheim. How men define their situations, their beliefs, values, norms, 
motivations, and roles is a major task of Parsonian sociology; this would 
also be true for political science. 

Along with the stress on institutionalization, internalization, and the con- 
ditions under which they successfully occur is a somewhat less pronounced, 
yet important concern over nonrationality in human action and systems. 
Parsons has referred to such actions or elements thereof from his earliest 
writings in the late 1920’s. Like Herbert Simon and Max Weber, Parsons 
has been fascinated with the limits of rationality, but unlike Simon he has 
seen a more positive role for nonrationality in the lives of individuals and 
societies. Although he can hardly be accused of preferring irrationality, he 
has noted that nonrational mechanisms are required to bridge the gap be- 
tween the needs of rational actors and their inadequate knowledge: They 
presumably bolster confidence or reduce subjective uncertainty [Finkelstein, 
1945: 237]. He even finds nonrational support for the institutionalization of 
social science. The fact that Parsons was prepared to consider the role and 
functions of nonrationality from his earliest work probably helps to explain 
why he was later to find Freud so rewarding and so relatively easy to incor- 
porate into his own theories [Cf. SSA: Preface; FSI; SSP: Part I]. 


Problem orientations 


Of the many problems with which political science is concerned that 
of order in society is surely one of the oldest and most crucial. Throughout 
his professional life Professor Parsons has been fascinated by that problem 
and its solutions. Indeed, from the point of view of both sociology and po- 
litical science we might well say that his greatest single contribution has 
been precisely in this area of theory. But what many critics seem to have 
ignored is how he became concerned with the problem; their assessments 
have, therefore, been somewhat misleading. 
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The attainment of some degree of peace, of order, of more or less har- 
monious relationships for the achievement of mutual goals is in the Par- 
sonian analysis a “major contingency” and not an empirical fact. The 
problem of order arises because Parsons begins with assumptions about 
human nature and its environments that are closer to those of Hobbes than 
of Locke. That is, order is contingent because conflict is inherent in the 


' situation. Because the goals of man are many, changing, and frequently in- 


compatible, and the resources to achieve them limited, conflict and com- 
petition must result. Were the goals at least complementary and nature not 
so niggardly the problem of order would not arise so often in such drastic 
forms. 


By virtue of the primordial fact that the objects—social and nonsocial— 
which are instrumentally useful or intrinsically valuable are scarce in rela- 
tion to the amount required for full gratification of the need-dispositions 
of every actor, there arises the problem of allocation: the problem of who 
is to get what, who is to do what, and the manner and conditions under 
which it is to be done. This is the fundamental problem which arises from 
the interaction of two or more actors. [TGTA: 197] 


As expressed in The Structure of Social Action [93] Parsons felt that Hobbes 
stated the above problem of order and allocation more clearly than anyone 
else, before or since, which can only mean that he conceived of the problem 
in essentially the same terms. However, he also pointed out that Locke’s 
solution was more empirically sound and ethically satisfying than was 
Hobbes’. Yet, Hobbes was the superior theorist. 

Parsons emphatically does not believe that man is peaceful and societies 
inevitably orderly and harmonious: On the contrary, he thinks that conflict is 
ubiquitous, and accordingly he is constantly amazed that men get along as 
well as they do. Since conflict is inherent in the situation of action, how are we 
to account for whatever order is attained? This is the reason Parsons deals 
more with the solution to disorder than he does with explicating conflict. He 
assumes conflict and analyzes its handling and reduction. Those who disagree 
with his emphasis on the problem do so because they make the opposite set of 
assumptions: Man is inherently good and generally rational, and nature is 
bountiful. Since man is by nature intelligent and peaceful, how are we to 
account for the obvious fact that wars are fought, murders committed, vio- 
lence inflicted, injustices rendered, and so forth? How could these facts 
have become facts when man is so rational and decent? This is the kind of 
approach which Rousseau, Marx, and the idealists of man who stress poten- 
tialities as against limitations are apt to pursue and develop. It is noteworthy 
that many of the more vociferous critics of Parsons tend to be “left-wing 
radicals” in politics.1* They tend to minimize the scarcities of life and the 
problem of costs as well as the selfishness of men; where these factors are 


12 C, Wright Mills, Andrew Hacker, Lewis Coser, and Daniel Foss may be 
cited in this connection. 
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accepted they are explained as temporary, unnatural products of inappro- 
priate institutions, which are in turn devised by men whose economic inter- 
ests they serve. Accordingly, the institutions can be eliminated or reformed 
so as to achieve greater justice. Parsons is less sanguine about reform because 
he accepts the assumptions or axioms that “. . . objects—social and non- 
social—which are instrumentally useful or intrinsically valuable are scarce 
in relationship to the amount required for full gratification . . .” [TGTA: 
197]. Further, he and Shils state that “without a solution of this problem 
[allocation], there can be no social system...” (TGTA: 197]. The 
problem of order or, as it is now more frequently termed by Parsons, “‘inte- 
gration,” is primarily a result of allocative necessities. It is also a result of 
the simple functional requirement of coordinating a segmented and/or dif- 
ferentiated set of actions and persons in attaining system goals. 

The problem of order and its conditions is a problem at all levels 
of social life, but it tends to become more acute in large-scale societies, 
particularly those which are just forming and those which are already 
highly advanced industrialized systems. Although Parsons has shown 
his concern for order at all levels from the dyad on up, during the last 
twenty years he has concentrated his attentions on order in large-scale 
industrialized societies. Publications such as Theories of Society and, more 
recently, Societies: Comparative and Evolutionary Perspectives both demon- 
strate his continuing interest in order, large-scale systems, their structural 
variations and evolution through history. Although Parsons has written 
extensively on the individual personality and other psychological problems 
he has always seemed more at ease in dealing with social systems. In any 
event, Parsons has offered political scientists far more by his work on the 
structure and processes of societies than he has by his writings on psychol- 
ogy. His area of greatest creativity and influence has been in the analysis 
of social systems. 


The style and strategy of work 


The “incurable theorist,” like everyone else, has his own peculiar 
ways of doing things; Parsons is no exception. His work habits, mode of 
analysis, and style, as well as his conscious strategy of inquiry are 
unique in current social science. This is not to say that each element of 
his method may not also be characteristic of others’ methods, but the 
particular combination of elements and the way in which the work is 
executed are highly individualized. Let us view a single paragraph from The 
Social System, a paragraph which illustrates almost all the more typically 
Parsonian scholarly attributes. Although it was written as an analysis 
of expectations in the context of religion and integration, the substantive 
context here is not essential in characterizing his mode of thought and 
expression. 
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The phenomena in this field are exceedingly complex, and cannot be gone 
into detail here. There is, of course, a very wide range of possible struc- 
tures. But the essential point for present purposes is that whatever mech- 
anisms of adjustment in this area exist in a society—and they must in the 
nature of the case be more than merely idiosyncratic to particular person- 
alities—they must be socially structured, whatever these [mechanisms of 
adjustment] may be. They must in some sense and to some degree be 
integrated with the dominant system of institutionalized values. They can- 
not vary at random relative to it. There must also be some order of cogni- 
tive orientation which covers both areas and the relation between them; 
the problem of “meaning” of discrepancies cannot be simply ignored in 
the belief systems of the society. Furthermore, there must be some integra- 
tion on the level of expressive symbolism. . . . [SS: 164-65] [Mitchell’s 
italics] 
In this single paragraph, picked almost at random, one finds a great 
deal of Parsons’ approach and mode of analysis. Note the reference to the 
complexity of the matter, the wide range of possibilities, and above all, 
the musts—the imperatives. Note also the belief that these things cannot 
vary at random; they must have an order. Observe the reference to orienta- 
tions, values, meanings, symbolism, integration. All these are persistent, 
fundamental themes in Parsons’ work. 

Part of the uniqueness of Parsons’ mode of analysis has to do with 
the actual procedures he employs. Typically, he approaches a problem 
by setting up a model or ideal type in which he explains or postulates the 
necessities of order or stability, or, more broadly, the “system needs,” 
whatever they may be. Then he attempts to spell out the structural neces- 
sities, the ranges of variability, the strains incurred in functioning, the 
mechanisms of equilibration, and possible states including those of di- 
rection of change. What Parsons typically does must not be confused with 
the model-building of the economists even though there is a certain 
logical resemblance. Economists usually build models by carefully con- 
structing purely deductive theorems from a set of narrowly restricted 
axioms, most of which are quite arbitrarily chosen and even unrealistic, 
such as those of rationality, mobility of the factors of production, maximiz- 
ing goals, etc. Parsons, on the other hand, does not begin with so narrow 
and rigid a selection of axioms, nor does he attempt to restrict the number 
and type of theorems through purely logical manipulation. In fact, he has 
quite consciously rejected this mode of analysis and has flatly recognized 
that “by and large, the idea of model is on the periphery rather than in the 
center of my thinking about theory, though I have occasionally used it” 
{Koch, 1959: 696]. The latter reference is undoubtedly to Economy and 
Society. According to Parsons model-building has dangers—the chief 
danger being the tendency to regard the parameters of the model as 
given also in real life, so that investigations of changes in these factors are, 
in effect, discouraged [Koch, 1959: 695]. He argues that “there is a 
‘qualitative’ component in any theoretical structure, which must be reflected 
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in the categories in which data are classified and classes are related to each 
other” [Koch, 1959: 697]. For these reasons Parsons has preferred to 
begin with a much broader, more inclusive set of variables and to work 
out their interrelationships. Although Parsons has an enormous respect for 
logic, his use of it takes forms other than the deductive models of the 
economist. Indeed, he has stated that 


Our theoretical work consists essentially in a laborious process of trying 
out possibilities of combinations of the available logical components of a 
theoretical scheme. It also investigates possibilities of modifying both these 
components and their relation. . . . [Koch, 1959: 701] 


We gain a more precise notion of what this means from an earlier book, The 
Social System, where Parsons wrote: 


We will inquire first about its [value patterns] most direct institutionaliza- 
tion in a social structure, in what sector it can be most directly institu- 
tionalized, and broadly what type of structure is most likely to be found 
there. Note will also be taken of the types of adaptive structures most 
likely to be found in this area. Then we will inquire, in the light of the 
foregoing analysis, what principal additional adaptive structures are likely 
to be found in other sectors of the society and within what ranges they 
must fall in order to meet the imperatives of compatibility, given the 
central value-institutional structure of the society. There will also be a 
brief noting of probable foci of strain, instability, and susceptibility to 
processes of change. [SS: 181] 


The above quotation should make it amply clear that, although the search 
for logical relationships is prominent in the work, the inquiry is not apt to 
end in a mathematical statement; rather, a certain richness of imagination 
is encouraged. How difficult it is to reconstruct even formal verbal “models” 
of Parsons’ analyses of particular problems will be seen in Chapters 5 and 
6, where various interpretative essays are briefly summarized. We see 
much more of Weber’s “ideal-typing” and German sociology in the work 
than the deductive logic of Anthony Downs. Part of the reason for 
this characteristic is less a product of Parsons’ epistemological commitments 
than it is sheer intractability of the materials he wishes to consider. His 
scheme includes the entire social system and not a single subsystem such 
as the economist considers. In addition, the variables included in the 
Parsonian approach are often nonlinear and discontinuous and do not lend 
themselves to simple relationships and mathematical statement such as are 
found in the laws of supply and demand. One gains the impression that 
Parsons’ feeling for the richness and diversity of life is at war with his 
intense belief in the need and possibility of finding some constants and 
uniformities that can all be incorporated into a single general theory. 
The desire to integrate knowledge is very powerful and probably the’ 
chief motivation for all his work. His admiration for classical mechanics 
and economic theory are well known, and they both exemplify in their 
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respective spheres the model which Parsons aspires to and believes will 
one day be attained. 


Nevertheless, as a completed structure, a theoretical system should be 
capable of statement in logico-deductive form. . . . In sum, the logico- 
deductive form is ideal for presenting a theoretical system when it is rela- 
tively complete. . . . From time to time it should, therefore, be seriously 
attempted. [Koch, 1959: 702] 


Parsons’ commitment to systems analysis leads him in a quest for simplicity, 
economy, and precision of expression; functionalism, however, has led to a 
certain degree and type of complexity, richness, and imprecision. These 
qualities are well conveyed in a recent essay on functionalism: 


The category of structural-functional theory should probably be regarded 
not so much as a school or type of theory in the usual sense as a stage in 
the more general development of theory in the social sciences. It seems to 
me to be the stage characterized above all by the emergence into impor- 
tance of the concept of system. At the same time it embodies a concern 
with systems which wishes to retain as close touch as possible with signifi- 
cant empirical generalizations and problems but at the same time realizes 
that these two aims are, in the current state of knowledge, incompatible 
with the requirement for an ideal theoretical system—that it should be a 
deductive propositional system in which all propositions of empirical rele- 
vance should be strictly deductible from a small number of basic assump- 
tions. [Count and Bowles, 1964: 140] 


Much of what we have said adds up to an account of the Parsonian 
strategy for the social sciences. Although the substantive commitments 
have been questioned, most of the Parsonian basic beliefs about human 
behavior and social systems seem in accord with general professional 
views, but the strategy by which he works and in a sense advocates for 
others has been severely questioned. Many of Parsons’ basic method- 
ological positions stand opposed to those of the typical social scientist 
and particularly the political scientist. Parsons believes that the construction 
of general, high-level, abstract conceptual schemes is an important— 
indeed crucial—operation in the scientific enterprise. He questions the 
need for everyone to be experimental, quantitative, and engaged in field 
research. He respects and advocates the building of general theory; the use 
of qualitative data, historical data, and problems; the construction of 
classification devices; the writing of interpretative essays; the investigation of 
boundary problems in the social sciences or the variations in the parameters. 
He strenuously and consistently objects to “reductionism” and “methodo- 
logical individualism,” and has serious reservations about purely deductive 
theories. In short, Parsons has a distinct view of the scientific enterprise, 
one which is not strictly in keeping with dominant current opinion. No 
doubt this posture on science accounts for much of the hostility he 
generates among the more purely empirical. In fact, Parsons has been so 
audacious as to suggest that “. . . too great empirical precision (quantifi- 
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cation is a form of precision) may be a positive hindrance to scientific ad- 
vance” [Koch, 1959: 698}. He has been so heretical as to believe that theory 
which is not stated in the calculus is still useful and significant. And whereas 
the highly dedicated researcher (e.g., the opinion pollster) wants to scale 
every variable before he will commit himself, Parsons has been willing to 
proceed with typologies, fourfold tables, or cross-classifications of dichoto- 
mous variables as many of his writings illustrate. He constantly reminds his 
readers of the finer gradations, but for his purposes the recognition 
and development of polar cases is usually deemed sufficient. Toward a 
General Theory of Action, for example, has some twenty-eight pages of 
such classifications. Parsons finds these formal classifications of his variables 
useful; many of his critics (Moore, Schrag, Whyte, Black, and countless 
others) feel that such activity is very nearly useless. Nevertheless, Parsons 
persists. 

The Parsonian strategy has had at least one major and another incip- 
ient impact on sociology; several of his students and others have turned 
their attentions to the study of historical problems involving rather broad- 
gauge variables. Thus, Smelser has studied “collective behavior” and the 
revolution in the cotton industry of Great Britain during the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries; Levy has analyzed the family revolution in 
modern China;* Drekmeier has studied kingship in early India;15 Hose- 
litz has written Parsonian interpretations of economic development;}¢ 
Eisenstadt has considered age-generations, primitive political systems, and 
the ancient bureaucratic empires;'7 White has dealt with the ideologies of 
intellectuals;+$ Bellah has analyzed the development and influence of To- 
kugawa religion on the emergence of Japan as a nation-state;}* Geertz 
has studied the Javanese religion and social system;?° and most recently, 
Parsons himself has published a volume on comparative societies seen in 
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historical perspective.*! Various smaller-scale and more conventional so- 
ciological studies have been made on occupational roles, role strains, and 
the family, but many of these are unpublished doctoral dissertations. An 
incipient direction of Parsonian influence is toward more quantitative work 
based upon the input-output schema of recent years. The work of Karl 
Deutsch in The Nerves of Government (1963) is distinctly related, 
although it obviously did not begin as a conscious and direct application of 
Parsonian ideas. 

Although Parsons has long admired the logico-deductive analytical 
schemas of classical mechanics and economics and views such theories as 
the ideal of the behavioral sciences, his own work has not been greatly 
inspired by them nor has he influenced the development of such theory. 
Mathematical sociologists, including Coleman, Gamson, and White, are 
unmoved by the Parsonian approach. In political analysis we see little 
reference in Downs, Buchanan and Tullock, Kaplan, Riker, MacRae, 
Schubert, Arrow, and Black that suggests indebtedness either to Parsons or 
to his mode of analysis. And Parsons himself has bluntly written that 
Downs’ An Economic Theory of Democracy is “an attempt to treat power 
and influence systems as an example of economic process which simply fails 
to work.”®? He has also written rather strongly about the limitations of 
Homans’ efforts to construct a more deductive theory of social behavior.** 
Parsons finds it especially wanting in its ability to be generalized with regard 
to large-scale systems where emergent properties are found that are not 
present in small face-to-face group situations. Parsons’ judgment of theory 
in these regards is surely reasoned but tends to be considerably more 
reserved and “pessimistic” than this writer believes is warranted. 

Whatever the mode of analysis, Parsons is a serious thinker and the 
very image of the theoretician at work. He could easily write a Soziologie 
als Beruf after the manner of his beloved Weber. Interestingly, it might 
not be very different from Mills’ notes on “intellectual craftsmanship,” even 
if there were little else on which they might have agreed.?4 There is nothing 
less than full commitment to his professional duties. But unlike many self- 
conscious intellectuals Parsons is hardly “precious” and self-preoccupied; he 
is, rather, a theoretical social scientist who loves the sound of words like 
“technical,” “paradigm,” “theoretical,” and “structural.” He is building 
theory and this is no light, fanciful, or dilettantish activity. There is no show 
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of wit, satire, or other literary devices in the writings of Parsons. He who 
would like to be entertained, amused, inspired, moved, or given flashing in- 
sights is well advised not to consult Parsons. Likewise, those who admire 
the rigorous deductions, the crystal clarity of the economist will find Parsons 
baffling, confusing, and perhaps irritating. Those who love the apparatus of 
scholarship will also be somewhat disappointed with Parsons; although 
enormously weil read, he has not since his first book seen fit to elaborate 
his theories with lengthy germanic footnoting of all the sources. He foot- 
notes sparingly, and when he does it is habitually to his own writings or to 
those of his students. All in all, he is sui generis, the honored and respect- 
able deviant, the theoretician at work, the American link with grand Euro- 
pean sociology. One may appropriately summarize these propensities and 
endeavors by saying that he is a great scholar. 


PARSONS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Political scientists completely unfamiliar with Parsons might well ask 
why we study him and his work; this book is intended, of course, to provide 
an answer. Sociologists, on the other hand, quite familiar with his major 
books might well also ask the same question; again, this book should prove 
that Parsons has great theoretical relevance to political science and has 
offered much in the way of interpretative studies of political phenomena. 
Although Parsons has much to offer political scientists it seems that they 
have not reciprocated on an equal basis—at least not yet. If Parsons’ refer- 
ences to his own personal intellectual benchmarks are an accurate indicator, 
one can only conclude that until recently he has not been much influenced 
or even impressed by political science. In his “A Short Account of My 
Intellectual Development” [Alpha Kappa Deltan, Winter, 1959] Parsons 
discussed and named several important influences on his own work but 
did not so recognize a single political scientist. The Structure of Social 
Action mentions only very briefly (sometimes in footnotes) W. Y. Elliott, 
Carl J. Friedrich, A. D. Lindsay, Friedrich Meinecke, Otto von Ranke. 
Many prominent philosophers and social scientists who considered politics 
—sometimes extensively—such as Hobbes, Locke, Machiavelli, Spencer, 
and others are treated more seriously, but not one is ranked with Weber 
and Durkheim. Much the same can be said with regard to his later 
volumes, particularly The Social System and Toward a General Theory of 
Action. The names of such luminaries as Bentley, Merriam, Lasswell, Laski, 
Catlin, Wallas, Michels, Ostrogorski, Mosca are seldom if ever encountered 
in Parsons’ writings. Since 1960, however, he has paid greater attention to 
political science; now in his works one reads of Dahl, Easton, Deutsch, 
Eckstein, Lasswell, Rokkan, and Key, but hardly as “competitors” to 
Weber, Durkheim, Pareto, and Freud. The point is, however, that political 
science and its problems have not been major theoretical benchmarks of 
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Parsons’ thinking until quite recently. Some of the real problems of 
politics during the past half-century which have been persistent concerns 
and objects of Parsonian analysis will be discussed in later chapters. 

If one were to try to “locate” Parsons vis-a-vis contemporary schools 
of political thought he would have some difficulty, for Parsons has not pro- 
ceeded by “adopting” a position within political science. Rather, he has 
attempted to carry the logic of his previous sociological theorizing into 
politics on his own terms and by his own insights. The Parsonian approach, 
however, in keeping with the major themes we have noted, has shown 
certain affinities with the behavioral movement of the past decade; sys- 
tems analysis, as found in the study of international relations; and com- 
munications theory, as best exemplified in the work of Karl Deutsch. There 
are, of course, notable differences with each of these elements of con- 
temporary political science. Parsons has pursued, for example, a strategy 
of science-building very different from that of the behaviorists, who prefer 
to deal with single—often low-level—behavioral hypotheses rather than 
with the system-building enterprise. Many of them also would object to the 
functional aspect of his explanatory work.*° But Parsons would view 
their efforts most favorably since they work within the scientific tradition. 
He might differ on some of their attempts at theorizing about their results, 
ie., the attempt to explain by demographic characteristics or correlates, 
sO prominent among at least the earlier behaviorists; and he would probably 
prefer seeing greater emphasis upon subjective elements of the actors. 

The systems analysts of international politics do not cast their work 
in functional terms, but they do employ a system approach, albeit a 
mechanical system rather than an organic one. Their emphasis upon 
quantification is much greater than Parsons’, but there are some pro- 
nounced tendencies in certain parts of Parsons’ work (Working Papers, 
especially) that seem to promise greater measurability. Likewise, the far 
greater complexity of the Parsonian schema would probably appall some 
of the general systems theorists. Although general systems analysts draw 
upon economics as does Parsons, they depend upon quite different ver- 
sions and elements, with Parsons paying more heed to the institutional 
tradition and emphases. There seems, too, to be a greater urgency among 
the general systems analysts to produce a system of equations on the model 
of mathematical economics. Although they have had little success thus far, 
their programmatic statements are definitely in favor of such advances. 

Communications theory has had a considerable impact upon Parsons, 
but this has not been reciprocated. Parsons makes considerable use of 


28Cf. David Easton, A Framework for Political Analysis (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965), pp. 105-6; William Flanagan and Edwin 
Fogelman, “Functionalism in Political Science,” in Don Martindale, ed., Func- 
tionalism in the Social Sciences (Philadelphia: The American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 1965), pp. 111-26. 
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communications work as an element of his own recent theorizing about 
social systems. He has incorporated communications ideas into a socio- 
logical view rather than having built a distinctive communications frame- 
work upon which all else is appended. Parsons has, on one occasion at 
least, publicly indicated reservations about communications theory for 
general explanatory purposes in the social sciences: 


I think it extremely dangerous to lay down a general communication 
theory and say: “This explains neural communication; it explains bio- 
chemical hormonal communication; it also explains verbal communication 
in interpersonal relationships.” I am sure Weiner’s cybernetics has not done 
that. [Grinker: 51] 


Parsons’ view of systems and communications will be reviewed in greater 
detail in Chapters 3 and 4. Likewise the views of such general systems 
analysts as Easton will be related to the Parsonian approach. 

Although the details of Parsons’ contributions to political science re- 
quire the remainder of this volume, it is enough to say for the present that 
his influence has been limited but shows evidence of considerable growth. 
How much it may continue to rise depends not only on political scientists, 
their problems and methods, but on Parsons as well, for his work is hardly 
done. 


TWO 


Building a General Theory 
of Action 


Parsons’ continuing concern has been the construction of a general- 
ized explanation of human action: one that would, in a sense, interpret or at 
least find a place for every action, from the most particular individual act 
to the most inclusive, collective events. 


. . the applicability of the theoretical scheme is not limited to one par- 
ticular “level” in the microscopic-macroscopic range. In social systems it 
applies all the way from the small experimental group to the large-scale 
society; in psychological systems, from a single stimulus response pattern 
to the total personality; and in cultural systems, from the specialized set 
of “understandings” of a married couple, for example, to the total culture 
of a major civilization. In this crucial respect, the relation of the theory of 
action to the relevant empirical systems resembles that of mechanics which 
explains falling apples and the motions of the planets by the same set of 
laws. [Koch, 1959: 615—16] 


His task has been no less than monumental. For this reason alone he has 
become a convenient target for more modest social scientists who seek 
out the particular or the low-level empirical generalization. In any case, 
Parsons has been deterred by neither criticism nor the scope of the task. 
Others throughout history have attempted equally ambitious efforts to 
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explain all reality. But the twentieth century and its development of the 
social sciences has vitally affected the manner in which such theories are 
constructed. Parsons is a prime example of the changing approach to 
theory, although the works of Toynbee and Sorokin provide other alter- 
natives. In brief, Parsons has not attempted to describe and explain the 
entire course of past events and predict the future as have Marx, Spengler, 
Toynbee, and Sorokin. He has, in fact, written rather critically of these 
ambitious, grandiose efforts: He claims that these attempts have not only 
been empirically abortive but have tended to cast an unfortunate shadow 
upon theory and theory-building as a useful activity. Empirical theory 
must be patiently built and will only be the product of generations of careful 
and exacting work [EST IJ: 219-20]. Instead, Parsons has labored at the 
construction of a general framework which would be more immediately use- 
ful in research and theory building. Parsons has hardly ignored history 
as either a source of data or a set of variables to be explained. He has, how- 
ever, wisely restricted himself to narrower sets of problems such as the 
rise of Nazism and the evolution of certain social theories and religious 
ideas, to name a few. Occasionally he has ventured forth into greater time 
spans, as in the recent small volume Societies: Comparative and Evolution- 
ary Perspectives (1966). 

This attempt to devise a scientifically based framework has been called 
by Parsons and his colleagues a “general theory of action.” All his work 
relates to that schema, although in quite different ways as any number of 
critics have pointed out. The evolution of a general theory of action has not 
proceeded in linear fashion but has evolved, as Parsons has said, in a dis- 
continuous manner [Black: 316-23]. Because of this discontinuous de- 
velopment some critics have been led to detect greater inconsistencies and 
reversals of position than Parsons finds in his own work. Regardless of the 
validity of such criticisms, the major point is that Parsons has always 
seen his own work as dominated by a singular set of goals and concerned 
with essentially the same set of problems. We concurred in Chapter 1. 

The major interest of this book is less to document the history of a 
scholar’s ideas than to suggest their relevance and utility for political 
science. Nevertheless one can better determine the relevance and even utility 
of ideas when he has some insight into their genesis. Accordingly, some oc- 
casional commentary has been added along such lines. This chapter is 
intended to offer a brief critical introduction to the theory of action as 
a setting for the longer, more detailed chapters that follow on the social 
system and polity. 


THE EARLIER CONCEPTION OF ACTION 


The general theory of action has, in effect, gone through at least two 
phases: one which emphasized the actions and perceptions of the individual 
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and one which shifted attention to interaction and social systems. From the 
point of time, the former dominated during the pre-World War II years 
but lasted with modifications until around 1950; the latter orientation 
came to the fore with the publication of The Social System (1951) and has 
become more pronounced during recent years. Various labels have been 
used to identify these phases; for example, Martindale has designated the 
earlier set of commitments as “social behaviorism,” whereas the later period 
and commitments are termed “macrofunctionalism.”! Whatever the labels, a 
shift in concerns did occur, and this is of considerable interest to the 
political scientist because one set of concerns is much more useful than 
the other. As this study will argue, the postwar approach is a superior one 
for the analysis of political phenomena. 

The prewar attempt to build a theory of action emphasized the role 
of the individual, but in a peculiar way. In the briefest possible terms 
Parsons argued that social science ought to begin its analysis of action 
by looking at the individual act and action. But what should one look at? 
Parsons answered this question by saying that we should conceive of 
action as consisting of (1) an actor, (2) possessed of a goal/s, (3) in 
command of alternative means, (4) involved in a situation over which he 
has only partial control, and (5) governed by values, norms, and beliefs 
with respect to his goals, means, and the situation. A “complete” de- 
scription of an act or action would entail information about all these 
elements and their interrelationships [SSA: 43-51]. 

Parsons was concerned with the elaboration of this framework in order 
to prove that action was “voluntaristic” and that it was also “subjective” 
and “normative.” Parsons arrived at these positions in the course of a very 
detailed criticism of the then powerful “idealistic” and “positivistic” move- 
ments, in the form of a treatise on the great European thinkers: Weber, 
Pareto, Durkheim, and Marshall. Parsons objected to the positivistic con- 
ception and explanation of action (especially the utilitarian tradition in 
economics) because it took goals or ends for granted; it treated them as 
randomized and emphasized rationality in such a way that irrationality, 
as simply a lack of information, was considered inadequate [SSA: 451-70]. 
Parsons wanted to provide the social sciences with a basis of their own not 
dependent upon reductionist theories in which the “free-willing” individual 
is eliminated. He found confirmation of his postulates in certain aspects 
of the work of Weber, Pareto, Durkheim, and to a lesser extent Alfred 
Marshall. Each contributed, as the monumental study The Structure of 
Social Action attempts to demonstrate, various elements of Parsons’ vol- 
untaristic theory of action. His own contribution, in addition to the polemics 
against the positivists and the secondary analysis of these great thinkers, 


1 Don Martindale, The Nature and Types of Sociological Theory (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960), pp. 421-25; 484-90. 
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was a synthesis of their contributions into the action framework. Actually, 
only a small part of this complex book is devoted to the latter project; most 
of it consists of the preliminary secondary analysis. This analysis has come 
to be a classic in its own right, but the important points are that Parsons 
attempted an original theory or conception of action and that he did so 
through combining elements of two quite different traditions, the positivist 
(Pareto and Durkheim) and the idealistic (Weber), into the now well- 
known voluntaristic conception. 

Various critics have attacked his interpretation of these European 
theorists, his polemics against the positivists, and of course his fundamental 
point about voluntarism as the basic framework of analysis for the social 
sciences.2 We need not detail these several criticisms, but it is imperative 
that we note some implications of the early action schema for the study of 
politics. Had Parsons continued to stress the theme of his great book, politi- 
cal science might have gained little. The Structure of Social Action has a 
great deal to say about social theorists who had in turn been considerably 
occupied with political problems, both in a practical, and theoretical, sense. 
The more purely political aspects of their thought are not, however, 
major themes in the Parsonian treatment. To be sure, such matters as 
authority (Weber), elites and power (Pareto), norms (Durkheim), ideol- 
ogies (Pareto), and other concerns of political scientists are considered 
in detail, but the specific mode of political analysis seems rather remote. 
Political scientists might have learned a great deal from Parsons during 
the prewar years, but the learning would have consisted primarily of un- 
learning familiar thought patterns. The emphasis upon “the unit act” and 
the individual was alien to political scientists, with perhaps the exception of 
a few like Harold Lasswell. Lasswell’s early Freudian conceptions were 
dramatically different, however, from the Parsonian version of action. 
Parsons stated that power was an element of the action schema and as 
such was a suitable basis for a special discipline, namely, political science. 
Political science would study the power aspect or the dominance of one 
actor over another. In the more recent formulations Parsons has seriously 
qualified, if not abandoned, this as a basis of political science. 

What political science might have had delegated to it and what it 
might have looked like in the earlier Parsonian paradigm is difficult to say. 
Parsons intended political science to be a distinct part of the science of 
action and to be scientific—meaning, in his sense of the word, that a con- 


2 Among the better early critiques one must include Robert Bierstedt, “The 
Means-End Schema in Sociological Theory,” American Sociological Review, 
Ill (Oct., 1938), 665-71; Howard Pinney, “The Structure of Social Action,” 
Ethics, L (Jan., 1940), 164-92. Two recent critiques have been published by 
John Finley Scott: “The Impossible Theory of Action: Some Questions on Par- 
sons’ Classification of Action Theories,” Berkeley Journal of Sociology, VII 
(Spring, 1962), 51-62; and “Changing Foundations of the Parsonian Action 
Scheme,” American Sociological Review, XXVIII (Oct., 1963), 716-35. 
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cern be shown for the subjective or “verstehen” perspective, that norms be 
emphasized as determinates of action, and that power be the focus of 
analysis [SSA: 767-75]. But such a prescription is very general indeed; 
few political scientists could find any precise notions about specific recom- 
mendations for the research and theory to follow. One thing does appear 
quite specifically, however; political science should not develop a frame- 
work similar to that of economics. The element of hierarchy in power adds 
a dimension not found in economics, where the variables deal with “more 
and less” but not with control over others [SSA: 767-68]. Parsons ap- 
parently also accepted a “zero-sum” conception of political resources and 
values in the prewar years; later it became “relatively zero-sum” [TGTA: 
200] and finally an almost complete rejection of the assumption. Whatever 
the empirical extent of scarcity, Parsons must be given credit for an early 
statement of his awareness of the nature of the objects and resources of 
political contention and of the significance of this aspect of “supply.” Few 
others have given as much theoretical importance to the assumption of 
fact. Perhaps, Parsons’ training in economics was crucial in the matter. 

The chief difficulty with the early action framework for political , 
science undoubtedly stems from its relative “failure” to get at problems of 
interaction or at the structure of the system, a factor of enormous import 
for the study of politics. Parsons himself recognized this shortcoming and 
thereby announced his adoption of the structural-functional framework as 
the most useful one for the analysis of social systems. In his well-known 
essay of 1945, “The Present Position and Prospects of Systematic Theory in 
Sociology,” Parsons made the then little noted but highly significant state- 
ment: 


. . the structure of social systems cannot be derived directly from the 
actor-situation frame of reference. It requires functional analysis of the 
complications introduced by the interaction of a plurality of actors. [EST 
IT; 229] [Mitchell’s italics] 


From this statement we observe a fundamental dissatisfaction with the 
earlier formulations of the action theory and a willingness to broaden and 
refine it in order to deal more adequately with problems of a traditional 
sort in the social sciences, i.e., structural types and variations, interaction 
processes, and outcomes. Parsons continued working within a very general 
framework of action, but his work was also to incur modifications as well 
as shifts in the area of personal interests. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS IN ACTION THEORY 


The immediate postwar period found Parsons preoccupied as he had 
been during the war with many practical problems of politics and more 
specifically with an effort to shape official thinking about the treatment of 
the defeated Germany and Japan. He also published a number of papers on 
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certain other practical problems including population, science, and ag- 
gression. Along with his effort to bring theoretical insights into the solution 
of real problems, Parsons was preoccupied with the continued develop- 
ment of a conceptual framework for the social sciences and for sociology 
in particular. Some fourteen years after he had published The Structure 
of Social Action a second book, The Social System (1951), appeared, and 
shortly thereafter his third major endeavor, the justly famous monograph 
“Values, Motives, and Systems of Action,” written with Edward A. Shils. 
This last, of course, was published as part of a jointly written volume en- 
titled Toward a General Theory of Action (1952). Then in 1953 Parsons 
and others issued a statement on further developments of the theory 
of action called Working Papers in the Theory of Action. These three 
sets of writings were published within a three-year period, which would 
indicate a highly intense and successful period of cooperative intellectual 
effort. During this period of his work we find some new influences on Parsons 
as well as an enormous impact of his own thinking on others. It was during 
the late forties and early fifties that Parsons worked most intimately 
with such psychologists as Edward C. Tolman, Gordon Allport, Henry A. 
Murray, Robert R. Sears; sociologists including Edward A. Shils, Robert F. 
Bales, Samuel A. Stouffer; and anthropologists such as Richard C. Sheldon 
and Clyde Kluckhohn. The last two volumes mentioned were the col- 
laborative products of various groups of these men working primarily 
under the leadership of Parsons. Both volumes, as their titles indicate, were 
studies in and contributions to the evolving action framework. So, too, was 
the individually written The Social System, but it marked the turn of Par- 
sons’ concerns toward the analysis of large-scale systems and problems of 
social order as well as signaling the new advocacy of functionalism. The 
remainder of this section will be devoted to the “action theory” proper 
and not to the more recent social-system aspects of the postwar period. 
Subsequent chapters deal with The Social System and with functionalism. 
The newer formulations of action theory went considerably beyond the 
prewar statement and changed somewhat in character. Whereas the prewar 
statement consisted mostly of showing the sources of and the need for a vol- 
untaristic theory of action, the postwar period saw a detailed elaboration 
and refinement of the categories of an action theory. It was as though Par- 
‘sons had first to indicate his dissatisfaction with the prevailing positivistic 
' tradition, then to suggest a way out of its dilemmas, and finally to provide a 
‘working set of concepts and categories to enable the analysis to proceed. To- 
ward a General Theory of Action and Working Papers in the Theory of Ac- 
tion are the “dictionaries” and handbooks of the action framework. But 
they are intended to be more than that; they are offered as paradigms for 
social science. 
In these two volumes, especially the former, Parsons and his collabora- 
tors attempted to spell out the nature of social action and how it might best 
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be outlined or structured so that old data might be fitted or codified and new 
research and thinking directed along more appropriate lines of inquiry. 
One may observe very quickly that the vocabulary of postwar theoriz- 
ing began to have a less philosophical, more scientific ring to it. Parsons 
came to borrow and indeed create new “jargon” or technical terms with 
much greater frequency. Likewise the reader will find (especially in the 
Working Papers) very serious efforts made to equate the findings of social sci- 
ence to the older and more sophisticated sciences, including physics and 
mathematics. In fact, four generalized conditions of the equilibrium of ac- 
tion are produced as analogues to certain principles of classical mechanics: 
The principles of inertia, action and reaction, effort, and integration are so 
offered [WP: 102-3]. The reader will also observe that the same set of pa- 
pers are replete with diagrams, tables, graphs, and even formulae to deal 
with various problems of social action and systems. The influence of Bales 
and his experimental work on small groups is most apparent. Interestingly, it 
was only after the publication of this particular book that the leading socio- 
logical proponent of positivism in the United States, George Lundberg, 
wrote an article indicating his approval of Parsons’ efforts, and in so doing 
he integrated them with the framework of Stuart Dodd, long a well-known 
advocate of strict positivism.* Parsons may have been somewhat uncomfort- 
able in his new self-invited company, but the formation of theoretical 
“coalitions” often brings together some rather oddly matched partners. 
Aside from these more superficial aspects of the work, Parsons ex- 
panded the framework of action to include analyses of culture, personality, 
and social systems. Each of these areas, long traditional categories of the 
social sciences, was to have a distinct existence but all within and based 
upon the theory of action. ““The common foundation is not the theory of the 
individual as the unit of society, but of action as the ‘stuff’ out of which both 
the personality systems and social systems are built up” [SS: 18]. The basic 
units differ, however, from the prewar notions; in the early work Parsons 
regarded the “unit act” as basic, whereas in a footnote in The Social System 
he announced that the unit act was now simply a “special case” of the unit 
of action of the postwar phase [SS: 9]. The new statement of action is a 
much broader one, emphasizing interaction rather than the actor’s percep- 
tions, as the unit act tended to do. Parsons claimed that he had not changed 
his mind in the new statement but had simply generalized the older version; — 
he seems to be right. “Action,” in any case, was defined as “behavior ori- 
ented to the attainment of ends in situations, by means of the normatively . 
regulated expenditure of energy” [TGTA: 53]. Much more attention ap- 
pears to have been directed toward the element of motivation and therefore 


3 George A. Lundberg, “Some Convergences in Sociological Theory,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, LXII (1956-57), 21-27. Also see John C. McKinney, 
“Methodological Convergence of Mead, Lundberg, and Parsons,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LIX (May, 1954), 565-74. 
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of psychology and psychoanalysis as tools of the theory of action. The pre- 
war formulation clearly required such tools, but as many critics have said, 
Parsons’ actor did not seem to be more than an empty box whose internal 
functioning was not very clear. In any case, later versions of the action 
theory provide much room for an exploration of personality as well as for 
the situational elements of social systems and culture. 

Each element just noted was the subject of extended analysis in the 
Parsons-Shils monograph [TGTA: Part II]. Essentially the same type of 
analysis was applied to each component, although the cultural system pro- 
vided some difficulties since it was not regarded, properly speaking, as a set 
of actions, but as a product of and an influence upon actions. Parsons and 
Shils were concerned with showing the relationships among personalities, 
social systems, and cultures. This they intended to accomplish by showing 
how each fits into the other through certain dynamic processes. The bulk of 
the work is not actually concerned with describing action or accounting for 
the intersystem dynamics; rather, the treatment is confined to statements of 
the problems, categories of analysis, and to some theoretical statements 
about the conditions of stability and the integration of each of the three 
subsystems of action. Empirical propositions about action and especially 
the concept of change are not prominent; one gets the feeling that Parsons 
did not think the social sciences were sufficiently advanced to state many 
such propositions. He did believe that propositions about the conditions of 
stability were a prerequisite to such work. These propositions, he felt, could 
best be formulated by a structural-functional approach, although that “the- 
ory” was only “second best” [SS: 19]. 

The basic approach to the content of the theory of action as already 
indicated was to postulate an actor who is “oriented to the attainment of 
ends in situations, by means of the normatively regulated expenditure of en- 
ergy” [TGTA: 53]. From this beginning are developed the three branches of 
the action theory. They are developed as categories of analysis, not as a 
single deductive scheme of thought. Thus, Parsons and Shils proceeded 
to spell out the concept of interaction and how one can conceptu- 
alize personality, social systems, and culture. The general theory of action 
postulates an actor (ego) who is (1) motivated to optimize his gratifica- 
tions; (2) behaving in a situation consisting of various objects (alters)— 
social and nonsocial; and (3) governed by certain need-dispositions, drives, 
and requirements of the actors as well as (4) a shared culture of values, be- 
liefs, and norms. Ego and alter, or subject and object, are then in a posi- 
tion to make demands upon one another, to have mutual expectations 
(complementarity), and to view one another as sources of need-gratification 


4 Guy E. Swanson in a review article of Toward a General Theory of Ac- 
tion seems to feel that the same criticism can be voiced of it. Cf. “The Ap- 
proach to General Theory of Action by Parsons and Shils,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XVIII (Apr., 1953), 125~34. 
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and controls. Then, somewhat in the fashion of Hobbes, Parsons and Shils 
argue that the situation is apt to produce some stabilized interactions based 
on mutual needs of predictability and mutually derived satisfactions. Norms 
develop to regulate action. This may happen at the level of dyads or in 
vast populations. Common values, norms, and cognitions become institu- 
tionalized and interests arise for their protection and reform. When interac- 
tion becomes institutionalized and stabilized, social systems develop. The 
systems are in turn subject to internal differentiation into various structures 
and processes for the handling of specific problems and needs of the systems 
and their members. Among these differentiated problems and processes the 
most important are allocative and integrative. Since these processes are so 
basic, we will accord them detailed examination in subsequent chapters. 

Personality is treated in much the same manner as social systems. Each 
person is said to be goal-directed, constituted of certain drives and need- 
dispositions (often culturally derived), motivated by a desire to optimize 
gratifications as well as to integrate the self. Personalities are confronted | 
by the same system problems (integration and allocation) as are social 
systems. When the personality is viewed through the theory of action, we 
find that each individual is oriented to his situation (including alters), 
through a combination of motivational and value orientations. As each per- 
son structures his situation and behavior he, of necessity, perceives or “cog- 
nizes,” “cathects,” and “evaluates” the various objects which constitute the 
situation [TGTA: 67-76]. In the performance of these activities the person 
applies and develops beliefs, expressive symbols, and value or moral stand- 
ards—all elements of the third great system called culture. 

The analysis of personality as a system of action is a study of the same 
actions one would study in social systems but from a different perspective 
[TGTA: 75}. Just as a sociologist studies integrative and allocative problems 
at the social-system level, the psychologist studies the same problems at the 
individual and personality level. Most of the well-known mechanisms of per- 
sonality (learning; rationalization; isolation; displacement, fixation; repres- 
sion; reaction-formation; and projection, for example) are regarded by 
Parsons and Shils as relevant processes for handling problems of allocation 
and integration [TGTA: 131-43]. Few analogous processes of, or at, the 
social-system level have been developed to so high a degree of analytical 
precision. In any case, the insight about homologous processes in person- 
alities and social systems is a fruitful one. 

Culture, on the other hand, was not originally regarded (although it 
now is) as an action system [TGTA: 55]. Instead, it was said to consist of 
“patterns of meaning”: belief systems, expressive symbols, moral systems, 
and artifacts [TGTA: 55]. Cultures are transferable from one generation to 
another, from one society to another; above all, they are internalized by per- 
sons through learning and socialization and reinforced by various rewards 
and penalties allocated by social systems. Treated analytically, as with 
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Durkheim, culture is external to the actor/s at birth and is incorporated into 
the personality by others without the formal consent of the socialized per- 
son. Culture is acquired through learning or internalization. Once cultural 
items are internalized they become a set of standards or guides for the indi- 
vidual in shaping his actions with others. Latent and manifest functions are 
therefore served by cultures for both the individual and the social system. 
Allocative and integrative problems at both levels are regulated by the cul- 
tures as they are transmitted and evolve from generation to generation. 

A general theory of action encompassing four different types of 
systems would not be complete without showing how the various systems 
themselves are interrelated. Parsons tackled this problem somewhat later 
[Koch, 1959: 616-19; TS: 37-38] through the use of input-output ex- 
changes and communications, or cybernetics conceptions. He suggested 
that the various systems stand in specific input-output relationships to one 
another, that this set of relationships is hierarchical and that the exchanges 
are symmetrical. Each system acts as a set of conditions and controls over 
one or more other systems, depending on where they stand in the hierarchy. 
Figure 2-1 shows this relationship. 

We may quickly note that the schema is built upon the notion of mutual 
interdependencies (controls and conditions) among the levels of action, 
not upon the idea that some one level or set of factors is controlling or con- 
ditioning. There is little opportunity for one-way causality or reductionism 
in explaining social phenomena. Much of Parsons’ work since 1951 has 
been an explication of the processes by which both controls and conditions 
are operative. Perhaps one may note an even greater interest on Parsons’ 
part in explaining the control systems—the mechanisms by which each sys- 
tem “regulates” the others. 

One of the most notable elements of the action schema which is 
applied in all three subsystems is a means for categorizing the modes 
or orientation at the personality level, the value patterns of a culture, and 


Figure 2-1. Organization and Control Within the System of Action. 
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the roles of a social system at the same time. Parsons and Shils de- 
veloped a set of ten concepts called the pattern-variables; these are meant 
to offer brief descriptions of each of the aforementioned units of the 
action theory (namely, culture; social system; personality) [TGTA: 
48; 76-98; 203-4; 183-89]. The authors were attempting to construct 
a shorthand means of pointing out all the logically possible ways in 
which an actor could make his situation meaningful; in other words, 
when confronted with choices and decisions to make, what ways were open 
to him in assessing the dilemmas? What choices were available to him? Par- 
sons and Shils maintained that five dichotomous choices present themselves. 
These choices define the meaning of the situation and indicate ways of re- 
solving decisional dilemmas. The first dilemma is whether to be affective or 
to control one’s emotions; the second choice is whether to be self-oriented 
(selfish) or selfless; the third deals with using universal or particular norms to 
govern the situation; the fourth is whether to evaluate the other (alter) on the 
basis of his assumed qualities (ascription) or his performances (achieve- 
ment); the last dilemma is focused on viewing alter or the object in terms 
of specific obligations and properties or more diffused ones. The thesis 
is that the actor is always confronted by these five choices and that the 
choices themselves exhaust the logical number of alternatives. Every actor 
in fact provides answers to them every time he engages in social action. 
Parsons and Shils did not tell the reader how the actors resolve or should 
resolve these dilemmas, only that they have them. They maintained, 
however, that social systems and cultures provide considerable guidance 
because each, through time, devises what are considered the most ap- 
propriate answers or norms to use in specific types of situations. In other 
words, just as one might characterize a given personality according to his 
way of handling these problems, so might we characterize an entire social 
system and/or culture. In a highly integrated society one will presumably 
find a congruence among the choices as manifested in the role structure, 
the culture, and individual personalities. In a poorly integrated society 
dissonance or incongruence would then be the more normal condition. 
That is, certain choices seem to fit together more easily than do others. 
Parsons and Shils, in fact, claimed that all social and cultural systems 
struggle toward such consistency [TGTA: 172-83]. 

The pattern-variables have been a powerful tool, widely used among 
sociologists and even among a few political scientists.° But they have been 


5 Political scientists who have made use of the pattern-variables include 
Gabriel Almond, “Comparative Political Systems,” The Journal of Politics, 
XVIII (Aug., 1956), 391-409; William C. Mitchell, “Occupational Role Strains: 
The American Elective Public Official,” Administrative Science Quarterly, UI 
(Sept., 1958), 210-28; “The Ambivalent Social Status of the American Politi- 
cian,’ Western Political Quarterly, XII (Sept., 1959), 683-98; Fred W. Riggs, 
Administration in Developing Countries (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1964). 
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questioned in terms of their exhaustiveness, their formulation, and whether 
they are in fact, as Parsons and Shils claimed, dichotomous or scalable into 
degrees of “more and less.”* The critics must prove that they are not ex- 
haustive, and apparently they have, for Parsons now accepts a sixth 
dilemma: namely, an “instrumental-consummatory” choice [STTP: 336]. 
Other critics [Loomis, 1957: 23-29] have suggested that the choices can be 
stated not simply as dichotomous but as scalable and have constructed 
empirical measures to support their case. One can combine both positions 
by maintaining that a dichotomous stand is taken in any given decision 
but that varying degrees of intensity or commitment may and usually do 
accompany the decision. More will be said about this in Chapter 5. 

Curiously, the pattern-variables scheme has not been widely applied in 
political science, although many of the decision-making frameworks which 
have been proposed during recent years might have used some of the 
concepts. In any event, the theory of action which gave rise to these ideas 
stressed normative orientations—decision-making in the broadest sense, the 
interrelationships of culture, personality, social systems, and the subjective 
point of view—but also seemed to say less about the voluntaristic aspect of 
behavior. Apparently either Parsons’ position on the role of voluntary 
actions has changed somewhat, or the climate of professional opinion 
has so altered that to continue arguing against the positivists is no longer 
necessary. Or perhaps both climate and personal opinion have varied. 
Regardless, the later version of the action schema sounds different from the 
earlier, even though this difference is partly a matter of terminology and 
development and not necessarily of contradiction. 

By the end of 1945, however, Parsons had come to the conclusion that 
a theory of social systems, at least, could not be based solely upon the 
original conception of action; something had to be added—functionalism. 
Before considering the further developments of social-systems theory let us 
take a closer look at certain aspects of action theory through the perspective 
of political science. 


SOME PROBLEMS, QUESTIONS, AND UNCERTAINTIES 


Having briefly outlined Parsons’ attempts at the formulation of a 
conceptual framework for the analysis of action, what is there to say about 
the results? We are hardly the first to ask. Others have questioned the results, 
and many have found Parsons’ work wanting. We shall not catalogue these 


6 Theoretical and empirical variations of the pattern-variables scheme have 
been suggested and tested by John C. McKinney and Charles P. Loomis, “Sys- 
temic Differences Between Latin American Communities of Family Farms and 
Large Estates,” American Journal of Sociology, LX1 (Mar., 1956), 404-12. 
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criticisms but shall concentrate on those which appear most relevant for the 
political scientist. 


The role of political science and power 


Perhaps the first question a political scientist might ask before in- 
vesting time and energy in mastering Parsons would be related to the 
position of political science in the action framework. During the early 
phase of Parsons’ writings political science did have a role to play as the 
study of power and particularly with regard to the organizational context 
of government. He did not, however, spell out the implications of that role 
in detail, and we concluded that the mission of political science in his 
scheme was rather ambiguous. But what of his later theoretical develop- 
ments? Is political science still in the picture, and if so, what are its role 
and status? 

In the early postwar period Parsons seemed to think that political 
science still had an important role to play in the social sciences, but he 
did not think that it would attain the sophistication of economics with a 
distinct conceptual scheme [TGTA: 28-29; SS: 551]. Clearly, what govern- 
ments did and how members of political systems behaved were important 
manifestations of the general categories and variables of the theory of ac- 
tion. Politics, nevertheless, had special properties which focused around 
power and governments and prevented political science from having the 
basic status of psychology or economics as a special case of action. The 
roles of politics and of political science were still not clearly stated in 
the early postwar version of the action theory. Parsons did not advise 
political scientists on what to do: In Toward a General Theory of Action 
[29] he and his colleagues said simply that if political science continued 
to study governmental institutions as it had, no discipline as distinct as 
economics would emerge. Similar observations were made about the other 
social sciences [SS: 552-55]. Few prescriptions were offered for more 
desirable and fruitful courses of analysis. 

The “general theory of action,” as it was elaborated in 1951-52, had a 
number of things to say about politics, power, government, leadership, 
authority, and other matters which political scientists like to recognize as 
their own subject matter; these discussions were exceedingly brief, highly 
abstract, and somewhat puzzling in their implications for the study of 
politics. In a note appended to the first chapter of Toward a General Theory 
of Action, the authors—none of whom was a political scientist—declared 
that political science was unlike economics in that it did not have a “dis- 
tinctive conceptual scheme” [TGTA: 28] but was focused more on govern- 
mental institutions and had a strong philosophical and ethical strain. They 
said, however, that since government was sufficiently important in real 
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life societies, it should be studied as a special discipline, but that the 
study could not resemble economics [TGTA: 29]. The later work of 
Downs, Buchanan and Tullock, Riker, and others was not then available 
to modify this conclusion.7 One gets the distinct impression that Parsons 
and his colleagues had less admiration for political science than for the 
other social sciences and probably had much less knowledge about it 
than about their own specialties of sociology, psychology, and anthro- 
pology. In any case, politics was not conspicuous; neither was economics, 
although economic conceptions and concepts did inspire many more ele- 
ments of the action framework than did political science. Parsons’ own 
training in economics no doubt accounts for this tendency. 

The role of political science was largely defined in the familiar terms of 
more traditional political scientists, ie., as the rather general study of 
governmental institutions. The authors were conditional about this, sug- 
gesting that political science might well change, but they did not offer 
positive prescriptions for its evolution. Whenever politics was discussed 
in Toward a General Theory of Action, however, very little attention was 
accorded to formal political institutions; much more attention was given 
to such basic concepts as power, sanctions, authority, and leadership. 
The writers’ views of political science, of course, could not then have been 
shaped by the newly emerging behavioral movement which in the next 
decade was to have a profound impact upon the content and methods of 
political science. That impact itself has in some ways been shaped by the 
work of Parsons and his colleagues. Certainly contemporary political 
science has a far greater resemblance to psychology and sociology than it 
did in 1951. 

The analysis of that time, however, really offers neither the economist 
nor the political scientist much that he can easily incorporate into his 
own familiar schemes. This is chiefly because the authors, as sociologists 
and psychologists, seem to have been oriented to small unit acts and small- 
scale social systems, Each time social systems are considered, the discussion 
begins with an expression about “two or more actors,” and frequently the 
rest of the analysis is confined to the dyad. Thus, one finds much atten- 
tion given to “ego” and to “alter,” not to interaction of large-scale col- 
lectivities, although they are formally provided for in the scheme [TGTA: 
191-95]. Very little mention or even illustration of such collectivities as 
armies, political parties, movements, nation-states, governmental bureauc- 


7See Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy (New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1957); James M. Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, 
The Calculus of Consent (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 
1962); William Riker, The Theory of Political Coalitions (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1962); Aaron Wildausky, The Politics of the Budgetary Proc- 
ess (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1964); Charles E. Lindblom, The Intelligence 
of Democracy (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1965). 
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racies, international agencies, governments, and so forth are made and 
developed. In an abstract formulation of basic concepts and frameworks 
one cannot expect to find constant allusions to one’s own favorite reference 
groups; it is, nevertheless, revealing and important that such illustrations 
did not readily come to mind in the discussions. If these phenomena had 
been in the forefront, it is conceivable that the analysis would have taken 
some different turns and emphases. But who knows? One result has 
been that few political scientists and probably fewer economists have found 
much use for the book Toward a General Theory of Action. In fact, there 
are very few references to this volume in either field. No political science 
journal, for example, has reviewed the book yet. It has not been widely read 
in political science circles: If it had been, most political scientists would 
more than likely have thought it a verbose, arid, formal concept-manipula- 
tion of little immediate use in their research and theoretical activities. 

What is perhaps the major problem of the book from the perspective 
of political science is its failure to clarify the role of politics in social life. 
We are told that power must be allocated under institutionalized rules be- 
cause of its extraordinary significance and that conflict must be limited and 
channeled in institutionalized ways if a political system is to persist [TGTA: 
199-202]. We are not, however, provided with a distinct view of the polity 
that was to emerge in subsequent work of Parsons. In other words, how 
the political system fitted into a social system was still murky. A notion of 
politics as the focus of a system in its own right was not developed in 
either structural or functional terms. Power, which appears to have been the 
focal point of reference, had only to be allocated politically, not generated 
and employed in system goal-attainment. What the boundary relationships 
might have been could not be stated because no specific subsystems were 
delineated. Parsons’ conception of power about 1951 was not dissimilar 
from the conception he has more recently criticized as being zero-sum in 
nature. Whereas power is today conceived by Parsons as a medium of 
exchange in social systems [TS: 53], it was then thought of as simply a 
“generalized resource” [TGTA: 200] for the attainment of a member’s 
goals. The notion of power “over” others was very much in evidence in 
the general theory and in The Social System (126-27; 131-32]. One has 
the vague feeling that Parsons was much more critical of the use and 
potential of power as he then conceptualized it than he currently seems to 
be; certainly the treatment today emphasizes the constructive uses of 
power to a far greater extent [SPMS: 199-225]. If a political scientist were 
to design a program of research on power based on what is said about it 
in these earlier books, he would confine himself to distributive problems. 
Allocation was considered only in terms of a framework and not sub- 
stantively, i.e., there are no theories on how power is distributed. We are 
not told who gets how much, when, or why, only that power must be 
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institutionalized in some manner. Apparently institutionalization per se is 
more crucial than the particular pattern of institutionalization. . 

It is interesting to note in connection with research agenda and theoriz- 
ing about power that no political scientist is listed in the index of Toward 
a General Theory of Action, nor are any of the papers included in Part 4 
on applications of the theory of action essentially political or even about 
power, however defined. Perhaps the closest one is a paper on prejudice 
by Gordon W. Allport [TGTA: 365-87]. The remaining papers, mostly 
on personality, would be of interest to a psychologically oriented political 
scientist, but not without their being adapted to the different situations 
confronted in political life. 

In a later volume, Working Papers in the Theory of Action (1953), 
the role of politics becomes somewhat more clarified, as did the entire 
concept of social system. In that book Parsons and his collaborators began 
to develop a theory of the internal differentiation of social systems in terms 
of subsystems with input-output interchanges at the boundaries. The 
polity emerges as a distinct subsystem, parallel with occupation, family, 
local communities, religious and cultural systems [WP: 254-55]. In func- 
tional terms the occupational subsystem was adaptively oriented, whereas 
the polity performed both goal-attainment and integrative functions, with 
a special emphasis on the latter [WP: 260]. The subsystems were to change 
somewhat in their content and attribution of functions in subsequent works, 
but the main outlines of the now familiar scheme of input-output and 
functional problems were clearly established by 1953. We might point 
out, however, that the business of functional imputation is still a problem. 
The fact that Parsons has shifted in his interpretations of the role of politics 
is one additional bit of evidence concerning the problem of imputing func- 
tions to social structures and processes. Also the nature of the boundary 
interchanges was not examined in detail. Only with the publication of 
Economy and Society [1956] did boundary exchanges become central and 
thoroughly considered for a single subsystem. 

Even in the Working Papers one does not find an extended discussion 
of politics, the structure of political systems and their particular inputs 
and outputs, the role of authority, leadership, or conflict and its resolution. 
Politics was part of the total conception but was still not a major interest of 
Parsons. His interest in politics must have been considerably diminished 
during the nineteen-fifties since he published only four essays on politics; 
during the forties he had written at least ten papers on matters that can be 
considered political in substance. A revival of his political concern has 
been under way since 1960, with at least seven essays and book reviews 
on politics already published. 

Three specific sets of problems with respect to the general theory of 
action as elaborated through 1951 deserve more detailed treatment, since 
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they are fundamental in the analysis of politics: the sources and handling of 
conflict, the problem of costs, and action conditions of uncertainty and risk. 


Conflict and the action framework 


One of the more persistent objections to the general theory of action 
and to the theory of social systems has been their alleged failure to deal 
adequately or even at all with problems of conflict. Since the study of 
various forms of conflict is of great interest to political scientists, it will 
be of some value to confront this theoretical hiatus. 

Parsons has dealt with conflict in great detail, but the manner in 
which he has done so has sometimes caused critics to argue that he has 
not faced the matter as squarely as might be necessary. Critics themselves, 
however, have often not consulted all Parsons’ writings; if they had they 
might have concluded that Parsons is “obsessed” with conflict even if he is 
not entirely successful in its analysis. That Parsons has not said all that he 
could must be conceded immediately. But to argue that he has not dealt 
with conflict and/or that his framework of analysis precludes such con- 
siderations would be incorrect. The problem of “order,” so fundamental 
for Parsons, could not even be a problem if it were not contingent on 
conflict. What is at issue is this: Should one begin his analysis from con- 
flict or from order? What consequences—theoretical and methodological— 
will follow? What are the ideological implications of such an analysis? 

Some of the criticism on the adequacy of Parsons’ theoretical treat- 
ment of conflict is justified, but much is based on incorrect interpretations 
as well as on ideological grounds. The social system and basic unit of 
action are sufficiently broad in their definitions to include the possibilities 
of conflict, competition, strains, misinterpretations, and contradictions 
among the members or actors. Ego and alter take one another into ac- 
count: Each serves as an object of orientation to the other; each views the 
other as a possible source of facilities, rewards, costs, and as potential ally 
and enemy [TGTA: 54-55]. Ego and alter are interdependent as of neces- 
sity all persons in conflict must be. Sanctions exist for disciplining one 
another, and these sanctions along with their joint rewards and costs may 
be unequally distributed. Furthermore, the objects which interest both 
are few. There is no logical reason why the axioms of action and social 
systems cannot provide for descriptions and analyses of conflict, com- 
petition, struggles, and the like. Some aspects of the theory of games, for 
example, sound very much as though they could be included in the 
Parsonian framework. Certainly Rapoport’s theories of “debates” and 
“games,” if not “fights,” could be so handled.* Even these are regulated by 


8 Anatol Rapoport, Fights, Games and Debates (Ann Arbor: The Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1960). 
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normative rules. Much criticism of Parsons is unwarranted here because it 
fails to note the difference between a framework and a theory; Parsons has 
elaborated a framework to study action and not a theory of action. In other 
words, he has not given a general explanation and/or prediction about the 
interaction which is being categorized. When he does treat particular em- 
pirical findings, especially in the essays, he persistently gives attention to 
conflict situations and their explanations. 

The critics are more likely to be correct in showing that Parsons 
does not often deal with conflict per se in his most well-known works. 
His conceptual writings neither sound nor look like the sort of ideas con- 
sidered by Marxists or game theorists, for example. Parsons does not 
generally fill in his categories of action with situations in which ego is 
attempting to outmaneuver alter, although he does postulate that both 
actors do optimize and both have the other in mind as a possible tool, ob- 
stacle, and enemy [TGTA: 191]. In a purely formal sense his conflict 
model allows for competitive behavior but does not stipulate that it will 
necessarily follow or what will happen when conflict breaks out. Few of 
Parsons’ illustrations include the game situation of strategy and tactical 
moves; one hears little use of terms like “strategy,” “tactics,” “minimax,” 
“games,” “coalition,” “team,” “dominance,” “payoffs,” “certainty,” “un- 
certainty,” “player,” “prisoner’s dilemma,” and all the other technical terms 
of game theory. Of course it is also true that the critics themselves seldom 
choose this particular set of terms; in fact, many of the critics probably rebel 
against the use of mathematical game models in studying society. Parsons 
has not been greatly influenced by these developments, but his approach 
does not prevent conflict models being employed as case studies, illustra- 
tions, and data. Why, then, has he not developed the types of situations sug- 
gested by explicit “conflict” theories? 

The basic reason is simple: Parsons believes that he has provided 
a general theory of action, and as such it presumably encompasses action 
which others deem as a special case, in need of special theories. Apparently 
Parsons does not regard conflict as a special type of behavior requiring in- 
terpretations that are wholly different from those which explain behavior 
in general. Although Parsons has not directly answered the criticisms of 
Lockwood’ and Dahrendorf* on the matter of action requiring two types 
of explanation, he has always contended that his work was in the direction 
of a general theory of action. One must assume, therefore, that he feels 
that his concepts are adequate for the task. Whether Parsons or his critics 
will be right in the long run cannot easily be predicted, but it is clear 


®The point is well made by John Rex, Key Problems of Sociological 
Theory (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1961), pp. 116-20. 

10 David Lockwood, “Some Remarks on ‘The Social System,” British 
Journal of Sociology, VII (Je., 1956), 134-43. 

11 Ralf Dahrendorf, “Out of Utopia: Toward a Reorientation of Sociologi- 
cal Analysis,” The American Journal of Sociology, LXIV (Sept., 1958), 127. 
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that Parsons must be able to account for something called “conflict” and that 
his critics must account for the many normative elements involved in that 
Same conflict. Thus far Parsons has provided the more inclusive framework 
of analysis; Parsons explains more of the phenomena dealt with by the 
so-called conflict theorists than they have explained about his problems. 

Within the general framework of the action theory Parsons has simply 
preferred to develop the question of order; whether this is based on personal 
values or on a preference for order, he has devoted most of his attention to 
the factors which provide for order, cooperation, consensus, and agreement. 
Thus in looking at international politics he has consciously attempted to 
find a basis for whatever order exists and for whatever elements might pro- 
vide more order in the future; but he has done so with the view that conflict 
between the Soviet Union and the West is a major feature of the situation 
[Rosenau: 120-30; Etzioni: 390-99]. Interestingly, Parsons is quite will- 
ing to recognize conflict in this instance, whereas many of his critics would 
not. He also shows considerable interest in reducing and altering the forms 
of international conflict. 

What specifically has Parsons had to say about conflict? He has dealt 
in detail with sources of conflict, aggression, and deviance, and with proc- 
esses at both the psychological and social-systems levels for the handling 
of conflict, deviance, and general re-equilibriating tendencies. The less ade- 
quately analyzed processes are those of waging the conflict itself. If the 
critics wish to emphasize this latter point they are absolutely correct; but 
they seldom make clear which aspect or type of conflict they have in mind. 
To simply condemn Parsons for not explaining conflict is too great and too 
empty an accusation to be very useful either in explaining Parsons or in 
advancing social and political theory. 

Let us briefly review what Parsons has to say about conflict—consider- 
ing first the sources, then the handling, and finally the outcome of conflict. 


Sources and processing of conflict 


Politics is in part conflict of various sorts. For many sociologists and \ 
political scientists the chief function of the polity is the resolution or han- 
dling of that conflict so that the study of political science becomes one pri- 
marily of analyzing how conflict is waged and how it is resolved. In the 
Parsonian approach we have seen that conflict is an important potential 
element of all social situations, even though Parsons has a tendency to be- 
lieve that it is generally “managed” by social processes. But regardless of 
one’s interpretation it is necessary to locate the sources of conflict, especially 
if one wishes to explain its reduction. 

Contrary to general opinion Parsons has dealt extensively with the 
origins or causes of conflict, although he has been considerably less con- 
cerned about how political systems deal with the problem. As we have 
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already noted, he postulates conflict in and among social systems, person- 
alities, and cultural systems; none of these systems can, in the nature of 
things, be perfectly integrated. His analysis goes even further, for he actually 
attempts to specify the exact sources of the conflict problems and to indicate 
why they are problems. We may begin with his treatment of the social 
system. 

Shortly after World War II and still very much influenced by its ter- 
rible losses, Parsons wrote several extended essays on aggression, class- 
stratification, and racial and religious differences; in so doing he outlined in 
some detail his theories of the causes, origins, or sources of what may 
loosely be called “conflict,” “aggression,” “competition,” and “differences” 
[EST]. Similarly, during the nineteen-sixties when international conflict and 
threats again predominated, Parsons wrote about international tensions 
[Wright: 310-31; Etzioni: 390-99; Rosenau: 120-29]. One may better 
understand how Parsons visualizes the attainment of order and peace by 
looking at these particular essays. 

What seems most apparent about these writings is their consistency in 
the framework of analysis and the actual theories used. In these attempts 
to explain the sources of conflict Parsons confines himself to the sources 
found in Western industrial social structures and even more particularly to 
the middle classes in America. There are, however, comparative statements 
about other classes, nations, and ages. The explanation begins in a typical 
Parsons fashion, i.e., by briefly describing the state of Western society in 
“ideal-type” terms, then examining various structural interstices to see what 
might be said about them as possible sources of disorder, conflict, competi- 
tion, and so forth, and finally by tracing out the consequences through 
structural interdependencies. Parsons invariably sees a considerably more 
complex and interwoven set of causes, consequences, and paths of response 
than is typically set forth. The explanation of sources and mechanisms of 
conflict is unusually rich in detail and elaboration. Typically, he begins with 
social structure, proceeds to the “intervening variables” of psychology, then 
reverts to the social system. Parsons does not pose questions about ultimate 
sources of aggression and conflict such as “Original Sin,” or Marxian class 
conflicts, or racial differences; rather, he tries to show the mutually reinforc- 
ing circles of action and reaction. His favorite starting point is generally the 
social structure with assumed personality need-dispositions that are some- 
how frustrated. 

In these essays Parsons suggests that a pattern of aggression in West- 
ern societies, for example, is found in kinship groups, occupational roles or 
the economy, and in the whole Western process of rationalization as it effects 
intergroup hostilities [EST 17: 298-322]. In brief, he says that each of these 
areas generates frustrations of expectations about one’s sense of adequacy 
and justice. Western society, organized as it is along more or less univer- 
salistic and competitive norms, generates a set of strains which are primarily 
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manifested in terms of a high level of insecurity and anxiety which in turn 
create a high potential for aggression at both the individual and group levels. 
A first source of aggression can be found within the family, for example: 
The Western form of kinship presents problems of male identification and 
female roles, not to mention purely economic affairs. These tensions work 
themselves out in highly complex social-psychological ways which we need 
not summarize. But most important, from the political scientist’s point of 
view, these tensions tend to be repressed; if they are to be released they 
must be vented on legitimized objects outside the family group. This may 
lead to scapegoating and sometimes to collective political action such as 
nationalist movements. 

A second source of aggression falls under the rubric of “occupational 
system,” a term that Parsons preferred to “economy” which is somewhat 
more restrictive in meaning [EST IJ: 311-14]. The analysis of this institu- 
tional complex is much the same as that of the kinship system. Industrial 
order demands, as does the family, a great deal of control and repression, 
and since the human personality is assumed to be an optimizer of gratifica- 
tion, conflict is generated. Increasing insecurity, stemming from both the 
cyclical functioning of the economy and the demands for order and com- 
pliance, generates anxiety—again with few approved outlets. Aggressive 
tendencies ensue, and those lead once more to such familiar phenomena as 
displacement and scapegoating. 

A third area of trouble is somewhat more confusing because of the 
way in which it is presented; Parsons labels the problem “the structure of 
group hostility” and proceeds to discuss “the process of rationalization,” 
which he regards as fundamental in the West, as did Weber [EST IT: 314- 
20]. In this area the source of conflict seems to be cultural. “Rationaliza- 
tion” differentially affects elements of the population and tends to array the 
“emancipated” against those who cling to more traditional values, norms, 
beliefs, and institutions. Each attacks the other, reinforces its own internal 
loyalties, and increases intergroup conflict. The familiar social facts of com- 
pulsive, exaggerated adherence to traditional values results on one side; on 
the other, the more modern view the old as “stupid, reactionary, and un- 
enlightened.” This polarization tends to divide the urban and rural, the 
workers and the capital, the upper and the lower classes. It is not exactly 
clear how the latter two groups are polarized; in fact there seems to be 
more cross-cutting than Parsons suggests. Regardless, another vicious circle 
is set up and compounded with those of the other two institutional settings. 

Because there is such “an immense reservoir of aggression in Western 
society” [EST II: 319] and because the normative structures prevent or 
inhibit it from being rationally expressed with regard to the source of origin, 
there is a strong predisposition for this aggression to be channeled into 
nonrational group antagonisms. A primary means for this is through the 
nation-state, i.e., through the encouragement of nationalism because the . 
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nation-state is a means of unifying otherwise antagonistic members of a 
society and provides easy targets for the displacement of hostility. As we 
shall note Parsons sees another vicious circle in international tensions which 
generate strains and irrational behavior within nation-states. Parsons is care- 
ful not to argue that large reservoirs of hostility within nations, or more 
accurately within personalities that constitute them, will inevitably and di- 
rectly cause international or even domestic political problems. For example 
he states: 


If it were possible to arrive at a statistically reliable estimate of the average 
strength of aggressive tendencies in the population of a nation, it would 
by itself be worthless as a basis of predicting the probability of that nation 
embarking on an aggressive war. The specific goals and objects to which 
these aggressive dispositions are attached, the ways in which they are de- 
pressed, deflected, projected, or can be directly repressed according to 
the forces which channel or oppose them, and the structure of situations 
into which they come—all these are equally important with any aggressive 
potential in general in determining concrete behavioral outcomes. [EST 

IH: 299] 

Parsons has not addressed himself to the other variables stated above, but 
they are the variables which are of greatest interest to most political scien- 
tists. In other words, how are personal predispositions to aggression trans- 
lated into public actions, and more particularly, how do they sometimes get 
into the political system? And what is done with them once they are there? 
As Parsons has written, many such predispositions are individually repressed; 
others are deflected to “legitimate” targets in the society, such as the Negro, 
Jew, labor unions, businessman, profits, etc. But they stay at the interper- 
sonal level and are not necessarily translated into public or societal policies. 
For example, there is undoubtedly a great deal of anti-Semitism in the 
United States, but it is not generally made into formal, legal, national 
policy, as it was in Nazi Germany. 

Some of the more formally waged conflict at the societal level gets into 
politics, at least in the more democratic states. Hostility gets into the politi- 
cal system via a number of routes or boundary exchanges. For example, the 
neurotic types of political men that Lasswell has described may become 
highly motivated to participate in politics because of their hostility or their 
need for deference. Parsons would add that they are additionally attracted 
to the polity over other channels because society honors certain values and 
achievement found here over others. Still another way in which the hostili- 
ties of the general social structure and personality get into politics is through 
the conscious, rational desire to improve one’s interests or reduce one’s 
share of the costs. This is the kind of activity which Downs, for example, 
has analyzed and which David Truman has described in terms of “interest- 
group action” in the United States.1? As an optimizing actor man turns to 


12 Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy; David Truman, The 
Governmental Process (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1951). 
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the polity to increase his share of rewards and/or reduce costs as well as to 
right abstract wrongs or seek justice. He makes deliberate demands on 
others in society through political action. Parsons’ systems exchanges would 
label these activities “value premises” and “demands for decisions.” David 
Easton calls them simply “demands.”!° But Parsons has not devoted much 
space to an elaboration of the more rational and more institutionalized or 
regularized attempts at political demanding. His contribution has been 
mostly to indicate the sources of more general conflict and particularly con- 
flict that is likely to assume somewhat nonrational forms. He has yet to 
explore in detail the more legitimate forms of conflict, their sources, mecha- 
nisms of processing, and resolution, although he has made one analysis of the 
voting processes in the United States which is certainly relevant [Burdick 
and Brodbeck, 1959: 80-120]. Little has been said about the internal func- 
tioning or handling of conflict within the more autocratic societies. 

Parsons’ chief concern, then, has been the sources of conflict in society 
and the nonpolitical aspects of their channeling or handling. He has not ex- 
plored the role of the polity itself in generating conflict so much as to infer 
that it constantly stems from the other subsystems, personalities, and cul- 
tures. Surely the polity does generate a great deal of conflict, aggression, 
and hostility and shifts it back to other subsystems as well as to the person- 
alities and cultures involved. The Parsonian polity could be viewed as gen- 
erating its own conflicts in a number of ways: in the inconsistency of its own 
normative structure; in its failure to be effective and efficient; and in the 
allocation of rewards or values and costs. In democracies some of these 
sources include institutionalized rights to voice complaints, or expectations 
and demands which are not currently honored in the society. The Negro in 
America uses the Constitution to justify his demands; so may the white 
Southerner. Parsons’ relative lack of attention to these sources is less a mat- 
ter of inconsistency in the approach to politics than it is a matter of his own 
interests as a sociologist. Perhaps the earlier statements of the conceptual 
framework tended to downgrade the importance of the politics in this re- 
gard, but surely the more recent statements of the input-output schema per- 
mit and, indeed, require the analyst to consider precisely such matters on 
the same plane as with other subsystems. 

Another aspect of the conflict situation requiring attention is that of 
the actual outcomes; many social scientists are more interested in the out- 
comes than in sources or processing of the conflicts, even when the payoffs 
are a function of the processes. Unfortunately Parsons has not been as con- 
cerned nor as penetrating about the allocation of scarce items. He has been 
concerned with integrative outcomes and the internalization and institution- 
alization of cultures. The political scientist who wants some generalizations 


18 Baston’s fullest and most recent treatment of political demand is found 
in his A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1965), Part I. 
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and data on actual patterns of the allocation of resources, benefits, and costs 
is apt to be disappointed. Who will win in a struggle between ego and alter 
(whether individuals or collectivities) is seldom explicitly considered. We 
can piece together some definite beliefs of Parsons about such matters, but 
they indicate only general directions of a theory rather than a specific type 
of theory like that of David Truman or E. E. Schattschneider.* What these 
beliefs and ad hoc generalizations are is reserved for Chapter 8. 


Alternatives and costs 


Both the early and later versions of the theory of action postulate the 
existence of alternative means or courses of action and choice for the mem- 
bers of a social system [TGTA: 63-64; 68]. 

The formal axiomatic provision for alternatives does not imply that ac- 
tual alternatives will be perceived by the actor nor that he will even have an 
alternative in every given situation [TGTA: 70]. Whether he does or not is 
an empirical question for both the actor and the observer. Needless to say, 
they may differ in their conclusions. One problem here stems from the fact 
that the actor is frequently unaware, for any number of reasons, of existing 
alternatives or is insufficiently imaginative or informed to conjure up new 
ones. Parsons is undoubtedly right in asserting that alternatives generally 
exist in the long run, but whether they exist in the short run for specific per- 
sons and groups is an open empirical question. The limitations on alterna- 
tives stems from both the actor’s characteristics and the situation. In the 
latter case some persons and groups may simply have more power than 
others and thereby limit the others’ courses of action and choice. In other 
cases, the number and variations of alternatives are determined by normative 
factors; the prevailing values and norms simply preclude some possibilities 
and encourage the employment of others. Jn politics, limits are typically 
found with regard to the kind of means used in elections and governing. At 
the highest level of policy making we may observe that certain types of al- 
ternatives are prohibited from serious consideration; in the United States, 
for example, the alternative of nationalized industries is not feasible for both 
power and normative reasons. The entire weight of the Parsonian concep- 
tion of action strongly suggests that the basic constraint on action consists of 
normative factors. 

Another aspect of the situation of the actor/s and their alternatives 
requires brief mention: the costs of action alternatives. Parsons does not 
actually make “costs” a prominent feature of the analysis, although there is 
certainly room for its inclusion and even its emphasis. The mere formal provi- 
sion of alternatives implies that costs are possible and even inevitable, because 
the choice of any one alternative usually means at least a partial rejec- 


14Truman’s The Governmental Process; E. E. Schattschneider, The Semi- 
Sovereign People (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1960). 
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tion of another so that the cost of acceptance is the foregone alternative or 
opportunity [TGTA: 73]. Parsons, however, is somewhat vague about the 
nature of costs, although he, like nearly every social scientist, does talk 
about costs without identifying them as such. Parsons’ most explicit treat- 
ment of costs occurs in connection with the economy [E&S: 29-30]. He 
accepts the economist’s conception of costs as including both “real” and 
“money” costs, i.e., as the employment of the factors of production in some 
rather than in other uses (real costs) and as the payment or price for a 
good or service (money costs). Parsons suggests that the notion of real 
costs is really social rather than economic, since what is being consumed 
or used up belongs to society and not just to the economy [E&S: 29]. 

Other than the above mentioned discussion of cost there is no ex- 
tended analysis in the sense that many other concepts have been analyzed. 
An extension of the idea of cost to other subsystems of society is appropriate 
but difficult to apply because there are few guide lines. Obviously the political 
scientist ought to be interested in costs, both real and money, and especially 
in the various subtypes of the former variety. Political scientists ought to 
employ the concept more continuously and explicitly in the sense of specify- 
ing types of political costs, their levels, incidence, and role in the selection 
of alternatives at both the individual and system levels. Unfortunately there 
is little theoretical discussion of external costs and economies in political 
science.1® Parsons’ work implies that more attention should be paid to these 
matters, but little in the way of specific suggestions can be found. 


Conditions of action: uncertainty and risk 


The general theory of action postulates a “situation” within which the 
action takes place as, indeed, do most theories of human behavior. The situ- 
ation or environment of action in the Parsonian framework is one which has 
far-reaching consequences for the analysis of political activity. Parsons does 
not view the “situation” as a purely physical setting; it has that aspect but 
as something more general perceived by the actor. In other words, situations 
are not only “objective,” but “subjective,” i.e., the entire constellation of 
meanings which an actor “reads into” his relationships with others. What 
is, is what the actor says exists. In the words of W. I. Thomas, “a situation 
is real if its consequences are real,” i.e., from the point of view of the actor. 
Parsons’ position on this matter is consistent with his fundamental accept- 
ance of the voluntaristic, subjective, normative postulates. Yet one has the 
feeling that Parsons sometimes accepts the “opposition” position that the ac- 
tor’s definition may be in error. Surely he would not believe that the Nazi’s 
interpretation of the situation concerning the Jews was factually correct. In 
spite of the distinct possibility of differing definitions Parsons is undoubtedly 
correct in pointing out the utility of viewing the situation through the eyes 


15 An exception is Buchanan and Tullock, The Calculus of Consent. 
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of the actor; whether the actor is right or wrong, behavior can generally be 
adequately explained by reference to various perspectives of the actor/s. 
Presumably much of the recent empirical survey work on attitudes, beliefs, 
and values is premised on the conviction that one cannot adequately ac- 
count for behavior without including the actor’s frame of reference. 

Another facet of the Parsonian conception of the situation is closely 
related to current conceptions of action among economists, some psycholo- 
gists, and others who deal with decision-making at the individual level. A 
vast literature—often mathematical—has sprung up during the past twenty 
years dealing with decisions and decision-making under varying conditions 
of uncertainty and risk. Little of this literature is referred to in Parsons’ 
writings, but one can ascertain what he might think of it as a theoretical 
tool. Some critics have suggested that Parsons writes about an unrealistic 
world, one without much conflict and uncertainty. There is truth in the as- 
sertion that Parsons does not often deal with individual decision-making as 
game theorists, economists, and others have developed it during the past 
decade. His framework makes it possible to study individual decision-mak- 
ing under varying conditions of uncertainty. There is no suggestion that all 
conditions are highly stabilized and that role definitions are so precise that 
every actor knows automatically what he may and may not do and what is 
rational in each contingency. 


An important feature of a large proportion of social roles is that the actions 
which make them up are not minutely prescribed and that a certain range 
of variability is regarded as legitimate. Sanctions are not invoked against 
deviance within certain limits. [TGTA: 24] 


Societies and certainly organizations do attempt to formalize situations and 
make them less ambiguous. That Parsons has long been aware of the great 
uncertainties of both individual and collective decision-making seems clear. 
In fact, he has devoted considerable thought to the theoretical elaboration 
of the manifest and latent social mechanisms devised by man to cope with 
uncertainty [cf. SS and SSP}. It is here that he would probably object most to 
current theories of decision-making. First, he would not want to assume 
- that all behavior or action is of the decision-making type. Decision-making he 

tends to equate with the more explicit, conscious, rational forms of action. 
Such actions are but a small part of the total realm of human activity. In situ- 
ations which have become stabilized and rationalized, the decision-making 
schema is appropriate. Accordingly, Parsons views economic theory and 
much of contemporary organization theory as useful tools of analysis. The 
areas of “nondecision-making” require other tools and modes of thought. In 
the areas of uncertainty Parsons suggests that we look less at rational at- 
tempts to reduce contingencies and more at the nonrational and even irra- 
tional responses. Accordingly, Parsons has written extensively on religion, 
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magic, ritual, and symbolism as means of coping with the fact of uncertainty 
[SS: 326-83; SPMS: 295-321; EST H: 19-33}. Contemporary theorists of 
decision-making usually ignore these social practices and concentrate on the 
“rational” responses to the actual reduction of risk and uncertainty and its 
control. Various strategies such as Wald’s “criteria of pessimism,” Hur- 
wicz’s “minimax,” Savage’s “‘criterion of regret,” and the “Laplace solution” 
have all been advanced as alternative strategies for the person involved in- . 
conflict situations involving uncertainty.'® Parsons has not added one of his 
own; rather he has argued that men frequently make no effort to directly 
control the source and/or outcome of the uncertain situation. What is done 
in no way eliminates future gambles. Instead Parsons claims that various 
mechanisms are developed at both the social and individual levels which 
enable men to live with uncertainty. The reduction of personal hurt, fear, 
and terror is an unconscious result of historical evolution, not a rational 
effort. When these scourges of mankind occur, the best that can be hoped 
for is adequate preparation on the part of man to confront them in a mean- 
ingful way. The great rituals of death, for example, are ways or institutions 
for preparing man to die, for expressing grief on the part of the bereaved, 
and for helping social systems to function. Few definitions of rationality can 
explain these phenomena. Likewise, many political phenomena such as 
revolutions, rebellions, mass movements, radicalism, fanaticism, charisma, 
and violence cannot be adequately accounted for within the framework of 
modern decision theory. Certainly many specific events and personal actions 
could be accounted for, but not the entire set of events and persons. 

Parsons’ approach to action and the various conditions under which it 
occurs is not only inclusive enough to deal with conflict, uncertainty, and 
costs, but it can handle both the rational and the nonrational elements. 
Such a framework of analysis itself is, nevertheless, not a theory or even a 
set of theories. And although a set of concepts and categories may be rele- 
vant and useful to explaining an action, they do not necessarily explain the 
results of that action. How each individual and group will actually behave 
is still undetermined. How we might proceed to predict from the categories 
of action to the action itself is the work of the social sciences. Parsons has 
helped to provide a framework of concepts and a perspective which can 
give unity to our work. He has labored long and hard to provide a general 
scheme and may be right when he writes: 


. . . Iam not aware of any drastically different conceptual scheme, i.e., 
one fundamentally incompatible, which is on a comparable level of gener- 
ality, seriously competitive in the current situation, and likely to supersede 
it in a sense other than that in which, by the general process of the evolu- 


16 An excellent discussion of alternative strategies is presented by David 
W. Miller and Martin K. Starr in Executive Decisions and Operations Research 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960), Chapter 5. 
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tion of theory, any scheme current at a given time always comes to be 
superseded. [Koch, 1959: 703] 


Parsons’ framework for the analysis of action embodies a definite “world 
view” that obviously has appealed to some, but for many others merely 
adds to their anathema. 


THREE 


A Theory 
of Social Systems 


Although the attempt to formulate a general conception of action is 
the basis of Parsons’ work, the element most relevant to the interests of the 
political scientist is likely to be his theory of social systems. Power, au- 
thority, and government—the phenomena with which political science is 
chiefly concerned—are most directly considered in the context of the social 
system, although, as we have seen, Parsons attempts to tie together person- 
ality, culture, and social systems, and therefore the political system. In this 
chapter the theory of social systems is outlined to bring us a step closer to 
the heart of our concern: the polity. 

Parsons has written on a great variety of subjects within the frame- 
work of the general theory of action, but his own primary interest is in so- 
cial systems, not in personality or cultural systems. Thus, we have seen him 
produce a large, purely theoretical volume entitled The Social System, but 
there have been no parallel volumes on “Culture” or “Personality.”* Par- 


1A fairly long and detailed presentation of Parsons’ views on personality 
may be found in “An Approach to Psychological Theory in Terms of the 
Theory of Action” in Psychology: A Study of a Science, Vol. 3 (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959), pp. 612-712. More recently Parsons 
published a collection of his psychological essays under the title of Social 
Structure and Personality (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1964). 
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sons’ concern for the social system and particularly for societies is not only 
a personal preference but is consistent with his repeated position that so- 
ciologists ought to confine themselves to the analysis of social structures and 
institutionalization [SS: Chapter XII]. In more recent years he has refined 
this charge by stating that the sociologist ought to concentrate upon prob- 
lems and substructures of systems having integrative and maintenance func- 
tions [T7S: 34]. Parson’s elaboration of the social system is the basis of much 
of his fame. His work has always been motivated by a powerful desire to 
create a theory of the social system which would not only provide a con- 
ceptual scheme for sociology but would also be a consistent extension of his 
evolving general theory of action. Accordingly he has attempted to bridge 
that most treacherous of methodological grounds—the relationships of indi- 
vidual action and system performances. Some critics, Dubin for instance, 
have doubted that Parsons has integrated the two approaches; needless to 
say, Parsons believes himself to have gone a considerable distance toward 
that goal.? In either case, there is a theory of the social system. 


THE IDEA OF SYSTEM 


Nature has never appeared to Parsons as unstructured and unpre- 
dictable; nor have human nature and interaction. Parsons not only 
consciously desires to impose order on what may seem superficially a very dis- 
orderly universe, but he appears to be convinced that considerable order is 
really built into nature. For both these reasons one may suggest that Par- 
sons has an affinity for any kind of analysis which implies order. If systems 
analysis does nothing else it suggests an orderly, predictable universe and 
would therefore be attractive to social theorists who have such a preference. 

Some theorists, including David Easton,* are convinced that systems 
analysis is simply an analytical device to explain things; for Parsons it 
seems to be a kind of metaphysical assumption about social action as well 
[SS: 7]. He continually distinguishes between “concrete systems” and “ana- 
lytical systems,” yet we only know the former through the latter. Whether 
or not it makes any sense to make a metaphysical assumption is debatable; 
Parsons has simply pronounced a position which seems to include such an 
assumption. Aside from this aspect of his thought we can proceed directly 
to his conceptualization of the “analytical” system, for that must stand or 
fall on its own merits rather than on the metaphysical assumptions which 
may accompany it in one man’s work. This conceptualization is unique, un- 


2 Robert Dubin, “Parsons’ Actor: Continuities in Social Theory,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, XXV (Aug., 1960), 457-66. For Parsons’ detailed 
reply see “Pattern Variables Revisited: A Response to Robert Dubin,” ibid., 
pp. 467-83. : 

8 David Easton, A Framework for Political Analysis (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965), Chapter 3. 
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like that of many other analysts who term themselves “general systems” 
theorists.* As there are many similarities in the frameworks of analyses, 
likewise there are significant differences. 

Both Parsons and the general systems theorists consider a system as a 
set of interrelated units engaged in some type of action. “System” is there- 
fore definable in terms of certain boundaries that distinguish it from other 
systems or from its environment. Furthermore, the system has certain spe- 
cific interactions with that environment and tends to maintain itself through 
some kind of equilibrating processes. The system has an internal structure 
and set of processes which enable it to meet stresses and perform whatever 
tasks are required by the members and its external environment. On these 
basic points the functional approach of Parsons and the “nonfunctional” 
general systems analysts seem to agree. But in providing concrete meaning 
and further development of these ideas in actual research and theorizing 
about concrete systems, vital differences occur. Interestingly, the two 
“schools” of systems analysis have not been in much direct interaction 
themselves. Parsons has never contributed an article to the General Systems 
Yearbook, for example, while the general systems writers have seldom if 
ever written in the regular sociology journals.® In effect, there are two 
“paths” to systems analysis and the Parsonian path is distinct in its direction 
and contours. 

The Parsonian idea of system is much more complex, prolix, and 
marked by functionalism. Whereas the general systems approach is sharply 
influenced by engineering and physics the Parsonian version includes bio- 
logical influences. Although the general systems conception strongly sug- 
gests and may even require mathematical expression the Parsonian version 
tends to shy away from such formulations.® Even the specific units of the 
system differ, but perhaps the most important variations are to be found in 
the manner and sometimes the content of the questions posed about sys- 
tems. Finally, the research strategy to be pursued also varies considerably. 


Units of the social system 


“For most purposes,” wrote Parsons and Shils, “the conceptual unit of 
the social system is the role.” The role, in turn, is defined as but a “sector 


4 Among the more prominent “general systems” theorists one must include 
Kenneth Boulding, David Easton, Roy Grinker, Everett Hagen, Morton 
Kaplan, and David McClelland. 

5 An exception is Everett Hagen. “Analytical Models in the Study of 
Social Systems,” The American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (Sept., 1961), 
144-51. 

6 Mathematical applications of general systems analysis are most fre- 
quently found in business administration. A fine nonmathematical ap- 
plication of interest to political scientists is Roland N. McKean, Efficiency in 
Government Through Systems Analysis (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1958). 
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of the individual actor’s total system of action” [TGTA: 190]. More pre- 
cisely this section consists of “role expectations” or “patterns of evaluation” 
which may be analyzed by the pattern-variables. In short, the structure of a 
social system is ultimately constructed from the content of people’s minds. 
A social system is a normative entity based upon the beliefs, values, and 
norms of the membership. Patterns of reciprocities develop among the 
membership, and when they do we have a more or less institutionalized and 
stabilized system of interaction. 

Such a conceptualization of social systems has implications: In the first 
instance it is apt to encourage students to consider the normative structure 
of a society, for example, as perhaps the first task in its analysis. An analy- 
sis of this type entails questions about the nature of the reciprocities among 
roles. Thus the investigator might ask about the degree of functional dif- 
ferentiation and segmentation; the degree of formality in the roles; the pre- 
cision of their definitions, visibility, rigidity; and the reward and sanction 
systems attached to each. On a more dynamic level, a Parsons would ask 
about the processes by which the roles are allocated, personnel are allocated 
or recruited, and the integration of the entire system is achieved. The proc- 
esses of equilibration and change would also come into consideration after 
the more static analysis of structural elements had been completed. These 
latter sets of problems Parsons has designated as “functional,” as distinct 
from the structural [7'S: 36]. More will be said about them below and in re- 
maining chapters. 


System boundaries 


The idea of “system” entails the additional idea of a boundary, ie., 
something which distinguishes the structure of roles constituting a system 
from adjoining systems or the environment. In Parsons’ terms a boundary is 
defined as 


. . a theoretically and empirically significant difference between struc- 
tures and processes internal to the system and those external to it exists 
and tends to be maintained. In so far as boundaries in this sense do not 
exist, it is not possible to identify a set of interdependent phenomena as 
a system; it is merged in some other, more extensive system. [T'S: 36] 


A boundary refers in the first instance to the roles of the system, but in the 
second, to the actual persons or members and their actions. Who defines the 
system probably depends upon the purposes of the investigation: In some 
cases one might wish to allow the members to define membership, while in 
others the investigator would reserve that task for himself. General systems 
analysts would probably not be so favorably inclined to accept the Parsonian 
membership criteria; their units of the system being less normative than Par- 
sons’ suggests other types of abstractions concerning both boundaries and 
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structural units.’ In any case Parsons seems rather pragmatic about the 
problem and its solution. 

It is important to add that the system boundaries, however defined in 
specific analyses, are characterized by varying degrees of “openness,” i.e., 
“. . . engaged in complicated processes of interchange with environing sys- 
tems” [TS: 36]. The importance of this statement will become manifest 
when we consider the manner in which Parsons analyzes system exchanges. 
The increasing emphasis he has placed upon boundary problems and sys- 
temic interchanges gives his conception of system analysis a very distinct 
property not found in many of the writings of general systems analysis. 


Action and role interdependence 


Given a set of analytical units and a membership boundary the investi- 
gator is led into a consideration of the actual relationships that pertain to 
the units. Not unexpectedly this is the major analytical problem in any at- 
tempt at structural morphology. As Parsons has pointed out the description 
of structural forms has been the main activity of sociology partly because it 
is easier than dynamic analysis but more important because one must under- 
stand structure before he can adequately handle the problems of change and 
process. “Every segment of knowledge about the range of variation of struc- 
tural types in the social field helps clarify the formulation of problems which 
dynamic theory faces” [TS: 239]. Much of Parsons’ writing has been di- 
rected to the clarification of precisely such problems. In a subsequent sec- 
tion of this chapter we consider Parsons’ efforts at classifying structural 
types; at present we restrict ourselves to reviewing his conception of role 
interdependence within social systems. 

The term “interdependence” is frequently encountered in the behav- 
ioral sciences but it is by no means clearly defined. Ordinarily systems 
theorists assert that a system consists of interdependent parts or variables 
related in such a manner that if the values of one or more of the constituent 
variables are altered the values of remaining variables will thereby be pre- 
dictably affected. The problem of the analyst is to develop information and 
theory which will enable him to make sound predictions and explanations 
about these changes. Such is Parsons’ own basic notion of system. 

Parsons’ conception of the social system, however, is rather different 
from the general systems approach in that it contains many more essentially 
nonlinear variables. Interdependence in the Parsonian schema of action re- 
fers to interdependence through roles or mutual expectations. Tracing out the 


7 Kaplan’s choice of system variables may be cited as an example. The 
units of analysis include: (1) essential rules of the system; (2) transformation 
rules; (3) classification of action; (4) capability variables; and (5) informa- 
tion variables. For an elaboration, see Morton Kaplan, System and Process 
in International Politics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957), pp. 
9~12. 
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consequences of interdependence is accordingly very difficult but hardly im- 
possible, as the case of economics so vividly demonstrates. 

The complexity of the Parsonian system, however, rests upon some 
relatively simple conceptions of interaction. Interdependence is found in the 
basic model of action, i.e., two or more actors mutually perceiving and re- 
sponding to one another through various forms of shared symbols of com- 
munication. Parsons and Shils maintain that each actor in the system is an 
object for the other and that reciprocities and complementarities become 
established between them. Expectations for one member become sanctions 
for another. According to Alvin Gouldner Parsons has tended to emphasize 
the complementarity aspect while confusing it with reciprocities.* The latter 
is defined as a situation in which the actors have both rights and duties 
whereas complementarity is defined as a situation in which one’s rights are 
another’s obligations, and vice versa. The importance of this point concerns 
the role of force, coercion, and exploitation in social systems, a matter 
about which we will have more to say throughout these pages. Gouldner 
suggests that treating interdependence in terms of complementarity tends to 
logically reduce the significance of the above-mentioned elements. He 
seems to be at least partially correct. 

The Parsonian conception of the internal structure of relationships 
leads one into considerations of such questions as the directness-indirectness 
of relationships, whether relationships are perceived or not by the actors, 
and the speed at which action takes place in various types of social struc- 
ture. Parsons himself has not posed these problems in a quantitative fash- 
ion, but there seems little reason to believe that his view could not be so 
treated. For example, whenever one studies the impact, of, perhaps, a piece 
of legislation or a law upon a society he is forced to consider how the initial 
impact of the law is ramified throughout the structure: Who will be affected, 
in what ways, how directly, how rapidly, with what consequences for spe- 
cific persons, groups, and the system as a whole? The interdependency of 
the members of the system is usually an assumed or axiomatic proposition 
in all systems analysis, but it is also an empirical problem in the sense that 
(1) not all substructures of a system may be in even indirect connection 
with all others; (2) the actual path of interdependency may be and fre- 
quently is very long, indirect, and tortuous; and (3) the time lags involved 
in instituting changes among the variables vary enormously. Undoubtedly, 
the best illustrations of the theoretical and empirical possibilities here may 
be found in economics. The most famous illustration concerns the “cobweb 
theorem” or the propositions about the interaction of prices and outputs of 
commodities which take two or more years to produce and whose produc- 


8 Alvin W. Gouldner, “The Norm of Reciprocity: A Preliminary State- 
ment,” American Sociological Review, XXV (Apr., 1960), 161-78; Alvin 
Gouldner and Richard A. Peterson, Notes on Technology and the World 
Order (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1961), pp. 8-12. 
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tion is discontinuous. Some agricultural commodities are of this sort. The 
cobweb theorem describes and explains oscillations of the system. Some are 
perpetual, some damped; still others are explosive given an initial change in 
prices or supply. In short, interdependence in a political system as in a 
market can produce many different results; finding them is both an empiri- 
cal and analytical task. Parsons has, by his work on the social system, made 
us increasingly sensitive to precisely such phenomena; one of his essays 
{Merton: 19] contains an analysis of American politics in which the above 
ideas seem to have influenced his treatment of what he called “political in- 
flation” and “deflation.” Occasionally his readers might gain the impression 
that Parsons envisages structural interdependence as essentially simple, 
direct, and mutual; if this happens it must be unintentional, for the Par- 
sonian image of a social system is much more intricate and complex than 
that usually encountered in general systems work. Interdependencies are 
marked, especially in his essays, by conflict, friction, time lags, explosions, 
indirectness, ambiguities, and all the other characteristics of a most dis- 
orderly world [WP: 71-72]. 


Equilibrium and equilibrating processes 


For some social scientists the terms which head this section have highly 
emotive meanings. For Parsons they are meant to be purely analytical and 
empirical constructs designed to assist in the analysis of systems. The con- 
cept of equilibrium for Parsons 


. . is a fundamental reference point for analyzing the processes by which 
a system either comes to terms with the exigencies imposed by a changing 
environment, without essential change in its own structure, or fails to come 
to terms and undergoes other processes, such as structural change, dissolu- 
tion as a boundary-maintaining system (analogous to biological death for 
the organism), or the consolidation of some impairment leading to the 
establishment of secondary structures of a “pathological” character. . . . 
Whether maintenance actually occurs or not, and in what measure, is en- 
tirely an empirical question. [TS: 37] 


As the above quotation clearly states, Parsons does not maintain that all 
systems automatically achieve a state of equilibrium, but he does maintain | 
elsewhere that there are usually, if not always, forces within any system | 
tending in that direction [SS: 205-6; 481-84; WP. 78; 102]. They must \ 
however compete with those which move in the opposite direction. A sys- 
tem reaches a state of equilibrium when the expectations of the members of 
the system in question have been mutually met. This type of definition obvi- 
ously has more relevance to small-scale systems where expectations may be 
better known and “measured.” In large-scale systems Parsons tends to con- 
sider equilibrium as a state involving the balancing of all the inputs and out- 
puts of the various subsystems and systems being studied. In the case of 
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political systems Parsons might well consider them to be in equilibrium 
when the demands of both the governors and governed are being met. 

Equilibrium in social systems does not mean a specific set of values 
among the variables of a system but a range of values that are more or less 
consistent with one another. In fact, Parsons has argued that most social 
systems are characterized by a kind of “moving equilibrium” [TGTA: 107; 
226]. These various states or types of equilibrium are maintained by a dual 
set of processes: socialization and social control. How these processes or 
mechanisms function will be detailed in subsequent chapters. 

One thing is quite certain about the role of equilibrium in the Par- 
sonian framework: It has not been reduced to a soluble set of equations as 
has been the case in economics.® Given the immediate possibilities of devel- 
opment of the analysis it is not likely to be so converted. Nevertheless, 
Parsons has made the role of equilibrium important if not crucial in his con- 
ceptualizing of the social system. At present it seems to be primarily a logical 
point of reference by which problems may be identified and analysis begun 
[Black: 337-39]. Few if any attempts have been made to empirically estab- 
lish a state of equilibrium. At best we know the logical necessities in eco- 
nomic theory. We can formally specify the equilibrium states of an individual 
consumer, the firm, market, and industry for both the short and long runs, 
but no such formal, empirical statement remotely approaches these general- 
izations in the remaining social or behavioral sciences. The Parsonian 
formulation of the social system offers little immediate hope for such a 
specification within its own terms. 

Thus far we have spoken of equilibrium as though Parsons viewed an 
entire system as having but one state of equilibrium. Such is not the case 
however, for Parsons distinctly views a social system as having an entire 
series of equilibrating processes and states [TGTA: 226]. This must be 
so because social systems consist of many subsystems engaged in multiple 
exchanges. Each of these subsystems may be considered in terms of an 
equilibrium model as may each of the sets of relationships among the vari- 
ous subsystems. Accordingly it is possible to independently describe the 

state of the economy, polity, and market system that process their boundary 
' exchanges. Three logically independent states of these three systems form 
the basis of their respective internal states and afford a means of “measur- 
ing” their equilibrating and disequilibrating processes or tendencies. Of 
course, there may be solid generalizations concerning the relationships of 


® Problems involved in the use of the equilibrium concept in politics are 
carefully considered by David Easton, The Political System (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1953), Chapter 11. Perhaps the best single discussion of 
equilibrium as it is used in economics and sociology is that of Sherman Roy 
Krupp, “Equilibrium Theory in Economics and in Functional Analysis as 
Types of Explanation,” in Don Martindale, ed., Functionalism in the Social 
Sciences (Philadelphia: The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1965), pp. 65-83. 
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the three systems, so that a knowledge of one system will usually provide 
some reliable clues about the others. Political behavior, for example, is 
sharply affected by the performances of the economy. 

Parsonian formulations about equilibrium—its processes, conditions, 
and outcomes—usually make a good deal of sense, but they are distressingly 
imprecise when compared with the types of formulations one might encoun- 
ter in economics, Given the number and type of variables which constitute 
the analytical system of Parsons this is understandable. Perhaps his realiza- 
tion of this has caused Parsons to write more frequently about system- 
maintenance than about equilibrium during recent years. Perhaps also the 
meaning of equilibrium has been relaxed to mean simply the maintenance of 
a structure. Although no attempt will be made to define it more precisely, 
Parsons is insistent that equilibrium is a necessary corollary of systems 
analysis and, more generally, of scientific analysis.1° We cannot do without 
it even though its precise identification is extraordinarily difficult. “If there 
are no uniformities involved in the interdependence of components there is 
no scientific theory” [Max Black, 1961: 337]. Obviously Parsons accepts 
these commitments, and the idea of equilibrium remains an integral part of 
the analysis. 


The denial of its legitimacy /equilibrium/ in the conceptual armory of 
social science is at least, in my perhaps not very humble opinion, sympto- 
matic of the denial that social science itself is legitimate, or realistically 
possible. On this point I have thus remained completely unimpressed by 
the barrage of persistent criticism. [Black: 338] 


FUNCTIONAL PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


Whereas Parsons pursued his understanding of human action during 
the early phase of his career via the use of the unit act, in subsequent years 
he began to view action not so much from the perspective of the actor as 
from the viewpoint of the social system in which the actor happened to be 
acting [EST II; 217]. Others—Marx for example—have also looked at ac- 
tion from the macroscopic level, but the way in which Parsons has ap- 
proached it is interesting and certainly unique. 

As we have seen, Parsons first distinguishes social systems from cul- 
ture, personality, and the physical or biological organism. When he looks at 
social systems he does so by assuming or postulating a situation in which 
one asks this question: What must be done if a social system is to be cre- 
ated and maintained with a special emphasis upon the latter aspect? [SS: | 
21-22; 27]. Others have performed this same intellectual experiment and 
have arrived at similar contentions about what needs to be done, but as the 
history of political philosophy suggests, the theorist sometimes becomes a 


10 Talcott Parsons, “Some Considerations on the Theory of Social 
Change,” Rural Sociology, XXVI (Sept., 1961), 220-23. 
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utopia-builder by providing very idealistic answers. Parsons does not go this 
far; he “merely” asks what kinds of problems a system must meet and 
somehow “solve.” He does not often provided concrete policy suggestions 
about the contents of the general solutions. He claims, rather, that there are 
certain prerequisites or contingencies and that they are a minimal, yet ex- 
haustive, set of such problems. His major contribution with respect to those 
who might wish to derive specific policies relates to the interdependency 
postulate. Since social systems are considered as sets of interdependent 
variables the control exercised over one has implications for others. In 
other words, a solution to a problem places limitations on the effective 
solution of still other problems. We cannot maximize all solutions simul- 
taneously. Each solution creates problems and costs for still other solutions. 
The range of choice is crucial: the greater the range of acceptable and effec- 
tive solutions the more difficult the initial choice, but the easier the task in 
solving the remaining problems of the system [E&S: 46-47]. 


Types of system problems 


Parsons’ most recent statements about the functional exigencies of 
the system are undoubtedly his best known, but they are not his only 
statements. Although one can find explicit consideration of systemic prob- 
lems as early as 1945 [EST II: 229-37}, Parsons’ first full-scale delineation 
of them came in 1951 with the publication of The Social System. 

The master problem of social systems is self maintenance. In order 
to maintain itself, a system must solve or successfully cope with three 
“lesser” or subproblems. These problems include: (1) satisfying at least 
the minimal needs of a sufficient proportion of the population; (2) acquir- 
ing at least a minimum amount of support and motivation from the 
members so that needed tasks and roles could be fulfilled; and, (3) provid- 
ing for the production of at least adequate cultural resources to enable the 
first two problems to be met [SS: 26-36]. The functional needs of both mem- 
bers and system must be met; although they were assumed to be distinct 
problems, one set of institutional mechanisms could be employed to solve 
both. Indeed, the perfectly integrated system would be one in which 
“, . . the ‘deeper’ layers of motivation become harnessed to the fulfillment 
of role expectation” [SS: 42]. 

In addition to pointing out that these various functional exigencies 
might not be met, Parsons also candidly stated that measurement of these 
key phrases concerning “minimal needs” and “sufficient” fractions of 
the population could not be determined; we simply do not know them [SS: 
23]. We will never know them, according to Parsons, unless we at least 
pose the question; he did and continues to do so, if in a somewhat different 
form. 


The more recent statements of prerequisites to stability appear to 
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have been first advanced in 1953 with the publication of Working Papers 
in the Theory of Action [88-90; 183-202]. Subsequently they were 
slightly modified in Economy and Society (1956) but have remained fairly 
constant since that time. Before detailing the newer version let it be said 
that these versions are not basically inconsistent; the present version is 
but a more generalized and hopefully more precise statement. It does allow, 
however, a more precise functional identification of the role of various 
subsystems in performing systemic tasks. And both versions make ample 
room for relating motivational processes and social functions. 

What are these functional problems? According to Parsons every 
system is confronted with (1) adapting itself to an environment; (2) achiev- 
ing collective goals; (3) maintaining, motivating, and controlling tension 
within the system; and, (4) integrating the actions of members. There is no 
priority in importance, although Parsons does believe the problems are 
normally solved in some definite sequence [WP: 177-81]. 

Since the first two problems are related to the fact that a social 
system has an environment, these two problems are, in a partial sense, 
products of that “external” relationship. Solving them consists of dealing 
with the environment or the outside conditions and demands on the 
system. The other two problems (pattern-maintenance and integration) 
stem from the fact that systems consist of two or more persons; interaction 
produces problems. 

The first problem, adaptation, refers to the problem of providing fa- 
cilities for the use of the system. This may be a relatively simple engineer- 
ing matter such as getting a water supply, or it may be as intricate a social 
process as that of providing the facilities and resources of a modern, highly 
industrialized society with its millions of wants. The second problem 
is somewhat similar to the first since it too is concerned with the environ- 
ment, but it is qualitatively different in that systems generally “aspire” to 
certain common goals that go beyond mere adaptation. A goal or “con- 
summatory state” is desired and so goal-seeking at the system level poses 
problems of both goal selection and resource mobilization. A good 
example from the commonplace is that of national defense in a modern 
nation-state. The logistical problem of providing for such a complex goal/s 
is enormous; men must be recruited and allocated, and resources must be 
converted into usable military weapons and supply provided to implement 
whatever specific goals have been selected. 

Pattern-maintenance and tension-management are a quite different 
set of systemic problems because they are internally produced. The theory 
is that a social system must maintain its major values as well as the integrity 
of these values if it is to achieve equilibrium and/or survive. In other 
words, the problem is one of indoctrinating the member personalities with 
appropriate values and motivations to maintain their support and guide 
their actions. A second aspect of the same general problem is that of 
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“managing” the tension that results in members from emotional disturbances 
and distractions. Men can be neither efficient nor effective performers 
in the system if they are physically or emotionally ill [SSP: 258]. So the 
system has to devise means of coping with the disabilities and/or prevent- 
ing them from happening, if possible. Much of Parsons’ professional interest 
in medicine, therapy, and socialization stems from this very set of social 
system problems [SS: 428-79; SPMS: 380-94; SSP: 257-358]. 

Finally, as a system becomes more complex in size, segmentation, and 
differentiation, its members face the necessity of coordination. Interrelation- 
ships among members and not the state of the individual are the focal point 
of integration as Parsons terms it. Integration refers to the control of 
behavior by the application of external positive and negative sanctions. 
Integration is, therefore, a distinct problem because it involves the handling 
of interpersonal difficulties and coordination of actions. 

Some questions may be raised about Parsons’ problems: Why, for 
example, should this particular set of inquiries be posed? Must one pose 
the questions in the form Parsons has selected? Are these questions an 
exhaustive listing of system exigencies? Can they be answered? What are 
the theoretical and research consequences of such questions? 


The basis of the system problems 


We have briefly noted the contingencies or functional problems which 
Parsons claims confront every social system; we have said little about 
the basis of these problems, i.e., the reasons why these exigencies are 
supposed to exist and require system solutions. Parsons’ answers are not 
solely empirical: They could not be in the nature of the case, but there are 
sound, logical reasons why Parsons could have arrived at his conclusions. 
Put another way, we can explain how Parsons could have deduced that such 
problems exist by pointing out his initial assumptions about man or human 
nature. We are not saying that Parsons necessarily proceeded in a logical 
sequence through time to develop his assumptions about human nature 
and nature and then draw logical inferences for the functioning of a social 
system. Rather, we are saying that his system problems can be logically 
related to a certain set of assumptions, many of which Parsons has written 
about throughout his work [Cf. TGTA: 197-204]. 

For example, the problem of allocation—at both the personality and 
social system levels—is inevitable [TGTA: 197-202; SS: 114-32; 414-27]. 
Parsons has consistently made certain basic assumptions, namely that man 
is an optimizing animal in terms of the gratifications he seeks [TGTA: 
120; 197] but is faced with an environment which, at any given time, is 
characterized by scarcities of facilities, resources, and rewards [TGTA: 
197-201]. Everyone simply cannot get all he would prefer. This is particu- 
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larly true with power or, more broadly, “facilities.” “Power by its very 
nature is a relatively scarce object; its possession by one actor in a 
relationship is a restriction of the other actor’s power” [TGTA: 200]. It 
is therefore one of the most sought after objects among men. Men them- 
selves must be allocated among the roles that constitute a social system 
since their labor, intelligence, and other capacities are also in short supply 
[SS: 114-19; TGTA: 205]. Even ptior to this allocative problem is the 
problem of determining the role structure of a system or, as Parsons and 
Shils put it, “what jobs are to be done” [TGTA: 198]. 

The problem of allocation, then, is a problem for Parsons because 
he assumes that demands for gratification in man are normally greater 
than the existing supplies to satisfy them. If a theorist assumes that this is 
not or ought not to be the case he might not conceive of allocation as a 
system problem. If he is more optimistic than Parsons he might be more 
radical in his suggestions for improvement of existing allocative processes 
and outcomes. Such would seem to have been the case with Marx, Veblen, 
and more recently with men like C. Wright Mills. 

The assumptions about man and nature that lead to a problem of 
allocation also lead to the problem of integration. In Toward a General 
Theory of Action integration is viewed as a major problem along with 
allocation. Here we can easily see how the view about optimizing man 
and scarce resources leads to difficulty in integrating those who have been 
subject to the imperatives of scarcity, especially when the scarcity assumes 
the character of a zero-sum game. Getting people to work together who 
are competing or have just competed is not likely to be easy. There are 
additional reasons why integration would loom so large in Parsons’ mind. 
He assumes, without much elaboration, that men are likely especially in 
large-scale societies to differ in their values, norms, and beliefs, as well as in 
their interests. In any case, there are discrepancies among these qualities as 
Parsons has noted many times [Cf. TGTA: 202-4; 220; SS: Chapter 
VII], and these differences create problems of integration. Even if men 
shared the same normative orientations and scarcity were not a fact, it 
would still be possible to say there was an integrative problem [SS: 507]. 
The coordination of men and resources is an inevitable problem in seg- 
mented and differentiated systems. Man cannot avoid but must confront 
the task of integration at the social system level. 

Parsons also assumes that man as an individual personality has 
inevitable problems of integration [TGTA: 122; 133]. “Adjudicating” 
conflicts within the person is a never ending task, for although man has 
been most imaginative in seeking solutions and devising mechanisms to 
resolve such problems he has never and probably will never eliminate the 
problems or their causes. Because the drives and need-dispositions of 
man are numerous and many are inherently contradictory they cannot be 
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completely satisfied. One can sense this from Parsons’ statement, “there 
. is no reason to assume that there is no ultimate residue of tragic 
conflict of value and human helplessness” [Finkelstein: 184]. 

The problem of goal-attainment appears to be a contingency because 
man optimizes in seeking goals and because he frequently finds that many 
goals are either shared or cannot be easily attained without some form of 
collective action. If man were purely passive and merely adapted himself 
to his environment there would, of necessity, be no goal-attainment prob- 
lem [ES: 17-18]. 

Goal-attainment presents a double problem because it entails both 
the selection of goals and the mobilization of resources for their achieve- 
ment. Were there but one conceivable goal, choice would obviously be re- 
stricted to the means of mobilization. Because man is a goal-oriented 
animal, capable of creative or innovative action and learning, he can 
devise new and conflicting goals. Mechanisms or processes are required to 
resolve conflicts among goals. Again a Parsonian problem is provided by 
a fundamental assumption about the nature of man as goal-oriented and 
adaptive and not simply a pawn of nature. 

Adaptation is a system problem in a similar sense as goal-attainment. 
In this case adaptation is concerned with the provision of facilities and 
not the selection or choice of goals. In very simple systems “adaptation is 
simply an undifferentiated aspect of the process of goal-attainment” [E & S: 
18], but in more complex systems the two activities become differentiated. 
Thus, one set of structures and processes (such as the executive) provides 
explicit goals whereas another (the bureaucracy) provides the facilities 
within a political system. 

The adaptation or provision of facilities is a problem for the simple 
reason that goals cannot be achieved without resources. Resources are 
not useful, however, until they have been converted into specific tools 
and technologies to meet specific problems of goal-attainment or produc- 
tion. This conversion is the major function of the economic system in all 
societies. Parsons reminds us that it is a problem and a necessity in all 
social systems. All social systems including their subsystems are con- 
fronted with the need to acquire and produce ample supplies of useful re- 
sources because they are limited and require a transformation process 
[TS: 62-70]. Attaining adequate supplies of high quality facilities is by no 
means a simple nor assured activity in any social system. Most systems 
operate with inadequate resources most of the time. 

These four functional problems of social systems—allocation, inte- 
gration, goal-attainment, and adaptation—are extremely interesting in a 
number of regards. First, whatever their shortcomings they do provide at 
least a kind of checklist or elaborate categorization device for the analysis 
and codification of data about social systems. As a categorical device they 
attempt to relate the problems of social systems in at least a preliminary 
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logical fashion and not simply present a set of more or less ad hoc cate- 
gories.!’ Parsons presents reasons as we have seen for believing that this 
set of functional problems is logically derived and that it is an exhaustive 
set of contingencies. 

Secondly, it is worth noting that contrary to complaints that Parsons 
sees societies as harmonious systems without change we have seen that he 
deliberately begins with the assumption that every social system is, in 
fact, confronted by at least four fundamental functional problems: they 
cannot be avoided; they are inherent in nature and in human nature; they 
can only be coped with; and they may not be successfully met [TGTA: 
197-98]. These are problems of basic survival of the system. Further- 
more, Parsons and Smelser [E&S: 46-47] state unequivocally that all four ‘ 
solutions cannot be simultaneously maximized; in reality, it may be 
impossible and highly improbable that any two can be so solved. 

In this connection we may also note that all human action entails 
costs in the Parsonian view. His is not the utopian perspective that all 
costs can be eliminated or even drastically reduced. Allocation applies 
not just to rewards but to costs in the system. We might point out that a 
great deal of Parsons’ essays is implicitly related to just such costs. For 
example, Parsons has dealt with some of the social costs entailed by 
stratification, anti-Semitism, Nazism in Germany, kinship in America, 
racial antagonisms, aggression as generated by Western social structure, 
class conflict, illness, “McCarthyism,” and others. In fairness to Parsons it 
should also be pointed out that although he believes costs to be an inherent 
part of action, he does not believe that certain specific costs need be paid or 
at least take the form and magnitude they assume in specific situa- 
tions. Thus something can be done about each of the costs listed above, for 
Parsons is also a firm believer in the growing capacity of man to learn. 

Accordingly, we might say that Parsons finds a set of functional 
problems facing all men, but he is also convinced that something can be 
done about each set of problems, even if they cannot all be simultaneously 
and completely resolved. Man is a very special animal in that he has an 
extraordinary capacity to learn and create culture which can be transmitted 
from one person to another, from one generation to another, from one 
nation to another. Man is capable of exercising enormous control over 
both himself and his environment. He is able to create and has created new 
goals, not simply adapted himself to whatever has surrounded him. This 
he has been able to do because he can not only learn and transmit culture 
but can also organize for collective achievements. 

According to Parsons, “‘the civilized levels of differentiation and hence 
individuality of human personality are only possible because social organi- 


11 Contrast the less economical statement by David F. Aberle, Albert K. 
Cohen, Arthur K. Davis, Marion J. Levy, Jr., and Francis X. Sutton, “The 
Functional Prerequisites of a Society,” Ethics, LX (Jan., 1950), 100-11. 
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zation has reached levels of complexity and integration which are impossible 
on lower levels.”!2 Parsons appears to take a moderate position on the 
matter of society “versus” the individual, pointing out as Freud did that 
social organization is a requirement for individuality and culture but at 
the same time imposes costs, especially discipline and control.** In any 
case Parsons emphasizes the necessity of organization as a tool for meeting 
the problems of survival and cultural growth. 

Another interesting feature of the analysis of functional problems of 
social systems deals not with the generalized capacity to solve problems 
but with actual solutions. Parsons clearly aligns himself with those who 
stress the almost infinite variety of solutions to the functional problems. 
Man and societies have evolved many solutions for each problem and will 
undoubtedly evolve many more in the future. It is doubtful, however, 
whether he believes as the cultural relativists do that all solutions are 
equally effective, efficient, and consistent [SS: 166-67]. We discuss the 
types of values and norms which Parsons might use as criteria in the last 
chapter. For the moment, it is enough to say that he believes some solutions 
are more effective and efficient than others and that some are more apt to 
satisfy his own personal values than others. For example, democracy 
(under most conditions) is thought of as a better type of polity than autoc- 
racy or totalitarianism. Likewise a mixed economy is considered better 
than any other type for advanced industrial societies. Parsons is cautious 
in his own evaluation or assessment of institutional arrangements, perhaps, 
because of his knowledge about variability in social structures. 

Finally, a question arises as to the nature of the functional exigencies. 
Parsons believes that they number four, but he has not given an extended 
rationale for this number nor for the particular ones selected. Some 
critics might question this point because they either believe there are more 
or contend as the Marxist might that all can be reduced to allocation, i.e., 
that all the other problems are really only manifestations or consequences 
of misallocations. The source of politics, economics, change, and conflict 
presumably stem from the processes and outcomes of the allocation prob- 
lem. Parsons, himself, came close to this notion in Toward a General 
Theory of Action [197] where he and his colleagues argued as though the 
only problems of social systems were allocation and integration. 

His answer to the question would probably be that a solution to one 
of the problems—whichever one—would not be a solution to the others, 
although each solution has implications for all the other problems. An 


12 Talcott Parsons, “Man in His Social Environment—As Viewed by 
Modern Social Science,” The Centennial Review of Arts and Science, 1 (Winter, 
1957), 68. 

13 Parsons’ recognition of the costs of individuality and culture has 
made him a target for polemical attack. See Dennis H. Wrong, “The Over- 


socialized Conception of Man,” American Sociological Review, XXVI (Apr., 
1961), 183-92. 
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explanation of one solution would not constitute an equally powerful 
explanation of other problems and their solutions; different structures and 
processes are involved, and they cannot be reduced to a single problem 
or set of contingencies and variables. No one has succeeded in doing 
so. For example, even if there were no scarce resources, the problems of 
allocating personnel, maintaining the system, and integrating or coordinating 
its membership would remain. Determining and attaining goals would also 
remain as problems. The functional problems of social systems are no more 
reducible than are the theories used to explain their solutions or failures. 


FUNCTIONAL ALTERNATIVES OR EQUIVALENTS 


One of the more apparent facts about societies is diversity in the 
ways of mankind. Parsons is keenly aware of this. He has always been 
careful in his analysis to state that the four functional imperatives of social 
systems can be met in a variety of ways even though there may be a tendency 
to make the solutions consistent with one another [SS: 167]. Where incon- 
sistencies are found, and they are, strain results and means are sought to 
make the necessary adjustments. Perfect consistency, however, is never 
found and probably cannot be due to the nature of the case [SS: 169]. The 
fact that it is not found is an important source of social change [TS: 71]. 

The presence of functional alternatives has other equally important 
consequences, particularly with respect to the political system. For ex- 
ample, each means of coping with each of the functional exigencies has 
differential benefits and costs which in turn are differentially felt by various 
elements of the population [SS: 134]. Thus, we have another source of 
inconsistency of structures and outcomes and still another source of de- 
mands on the polity, since it is the most authoritative system for the 
handling of differences that may arise from these dissimilarities and con- 
flicts. 

Although it is true that alternatives exist and that several practices 
may serve the same or similar functions in a society simultaneously, it 
should also be pointed out that there are limitations on the number of 
acceptable alternatives at any given time in the history of a social system. 
Most members tend to assume that what they have inherited as the 
proper way of meeting these problems is the only desirable way, if 
indeed they are aware of alternatives. The range of alternatives is not 
likely to be very wide in any society, although the Western industrialized 
ones have a greater range of possibilities. The point is that few alternatives 
can gain a serious hearing at any given time; vested interests and the 
lack of imagination plus the fact that most historical structures have 
tolerably worked tends to dampen enthusiasm for drastic or frequent change 
of structures and outcomes. Once a particular structure comes into being 
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it has many resources to protect and prevent it from being altered [SS: 
492]. 

Parsons does not, however, restrict his analvsis to what members of 
the society in question may perccive 2s compatible structures and processes; 
he flatly states, as an observer, that compatbility is a “structural imperative” 
[SS: 177~78]. Thus, 


. . a given type of structure in any major part of society imposes im- 
peratives on the rest, in the sense that given that structure, if it is to 
continue, other relevant structures in the same societv cannot vary beyond 
certain limits which are substantially narrower than are the general limits of 
variability of social structures in the relevant spheres. [SS: 178] 


Parsons is neither the first nor the only social scientist to advance the 
structural imperative thesis. It is a highly plausible theory when one 
cites some obviously compatible social structures. The most disturbing 
problem, however, is not one of determining the absolute limits of con- 
sistency but of determining the lesser incompatibilities. Here there is little 
guidance. Parsons says “the boundaries of variability . . . are not rigidly 
fixed” [SS: 180]. In fact, one might wonder whether the question of 
tolerable or intolerable variations is not a question of values and therefore 
more a problem of member perceptions which are capable of embracing 
what were once incompatible structures. It is true that the members of a 
society have good reasons for maintaining consistency—because their in- 
terests and psychic harmony may be adversely affected by incompatible 
solutions. What may be compatible for one may not be for another. Parsons 
no doubt agrees with this asserttion but wants to go beyond it by saying 
that there are limits, whether the actors understand them or not [SS: 180]. 
He does raise an extremely important problem even though he seems to 
depart somewhat from his action framework in relving on the outside 
observer’s determination of the range of variation in functional alternatives. 
He claims, for example. that functional alternatives to the family are “highly 
unlikely” [SS: 172] and in the case of the community “strictly impossible” 
[SS: 172-73]. 

One of the major problems involved in the functional approach of 
Parsons and especially in connection with the matter of equivalents and 
compatibility of structures stems from the fact that nowhere does Parsons 
make very clear how compatibility comes to be established and maintained. 
Apparently it is a kind of mutual or interdependent. simultaneous process; 
Parsons frequently begins his discussion, however, by referring to the 
economies of industrial society which, he argues (without noting the 
specific type), “require” certain kinds of kinship systems. He rarely pro- 
ceeds in the opposite direction by taking the family structure for granted 
and then pointing out the consistent type of economy or polity [Cf. SS: 
177-78}. In purely logical terms there is no reason why the latter pro- 
cedure could not be used, but the fact that it is not often done leads one 
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to wonder whether there is an implied causal relationship in the com- 
patibility of structures with the rather surprising theory that the economy is 
more crucial than other systems [EST IJ; 253; 263]. If this is correct, 
Parsons is in effect making economic values and norms more important 
than others in determining compatibilities. 

We cannot end this aspect of the critique without some notes on poli- 
tics. First, Parsons does not sugeest what types of politics are consistent 
with other structures in society. On the other hand he has contended that 
Communist practices as found in either ideals or the Soviet Union are not 
very consistent with democracy [$S: 166-67; 525-34]. In fact he rarely has 
a good word to say abeut Comrrunism or the Soviet Union; almost all 
his examples of situations in which functional incompatibilities exist and 
strains are maximezed are tuken from the Soviet case. What Communism 
does to solve the universal imperatives is—if it succeeds and Parsons is 
profoundly skeptical about its chances—very costly and inconsistent with 
what he regards as human nature. The Sovict Union is totalitarian in 
structure, but it cannot remain that way and achieve its ideals. Parsons 
is convinced that man can neither eliminate the need for a family and for 
religious meaning, nor achieve perfect equality, abolition of leadership 
and coercion, and all the ideals of Communism at one time or another; Le., 
he is convinced that the pure Communist society cannot be attained [SS: 
160-61; 166-67; 170-71]. The massive fact of the Soviet Union is not a 
contradiction; Parsons cites its practices as evidence against the ideology 
itself [SS: 160; 166-67; 525-34]. He does not mean to say that the 
practices are wrong but that the ideals themselves are at fault in being 
too demanding. 

Finally we may wonder not only about the minimal solutions to 
system problems but also the extent to which incompatibilities are possible 
and perhaps even necessary. Parsons himself claims that incompatibilities 
are a fact in all systems. He goes even further and argues that a complete 
realization of a normative order would, in fact, produce its own strains and 
require some other compensatory, adaptive, and inconsistent structures to 
handle the stresses caused by the too strict and demanding imposition of a 
set of norms. He stated that no socicty could endure too much “universalism 
and achievement” but would instead require particularistic and prescriptive 
counterparts. Ratios or ranges of compatibility remain to be determined. 


On the one hand it [society] must resort to adaptive structures which are 
in conflict with its major value patterns, because to push these patterns 
“to their logical conclusion” would increase strain to the breaking point. 
On the other hand, it must not let the adaptive structures become too 
important lest the tail wag the dog and the major social structure itself 
shift into another type. [SS: 185] 


Regardless of how difficult it is to establish empirical ratios, it is interesting 
to note the political importance of the type of situation in which conflict 
between a society’s adaptive structures and its major value patterns is 
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present. A leader, who does not like a certain reform and, e.g., has been 
forced into its administration, may enforce the norms with vengeance and 
thereby “demonstrate” how unworkable they “really” are: in so doing, he 
actually counterattacks the norms, wins a repeal, and confirms the original 
prediction that the reform is in order. 

Even though empirical ratios cannot be set, Parsons is able to logically 
explore various combinations of normative and value structures with con- 
siderable insight and skill. He is able, for example, to show the consistency 
of universalistic and achievement norms and values as well as the incon- 
sistency of universalistic and ascriptive orientations and norms. The latter 
case is interesting because Nazi Germany is offered as a case study [SS- 
191-94]. After spelling out the meaning of the combination of universal 
and ascribed orientations and norms he went on to deduce some of the 
consequences of such incompatibility. Among the consequences noted 
were: (1) the emphasis on status; (2) a strong tendency to collectivism; 
(3) a tendency to authoritarianism; (4) the susceptibility to drastic internal 
tensions; (5) the limitations on kinship unit size; (6) the feminine role 
being more sharply defined than the male role; (7) a “political accent” in 
contrast to an “economic” one; and finally, (8) the numerous scapegoats 
and free-floating aggressions. Since these consequences are logically related 
to the incompatibilities of the social structure, the real question is whether 
they can be deduced only via the Parsonian way. Many commentators have 
independently arrived at similar judgments. 

The value of focusing on structural incompatibilities within the frame- 
work of certain functional imperatives through the use of the pattern- 
variables does, however, have the powerful advantage of providing a 
systematic means for conducting investigations into such matters as 
conflict and sources of change. Individual insight on the part of an astute 
and sensitive investigator is not a dependable substitute for a sound 
conceptualization of the problem; this Parsons has provided with great 
imagination and thoroughness. 


THE STRUCTURE OF SYSTEMS 


Whatever the variant of systems analysis used, one would expect an 
analyst to be greatly interested in the structure of the systems he studies; 
Parsons is no exception (Cf. Easton: 1965, 49). Some might even contend 
that he has been mostly concerned with structure. Although this is untrue, 
Parsons has devoted much of his thought to providing means for the 
description and analysis of social structures. A substantial portion of The 
Social System (Chapters 2-5, especially) as well as numerous case studies 
are on precisely this problem. , —. 

The structure of a social system and its subsystems is important be- 
cause it “structures” the actions of the membership and relates these actions 
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one to the other. Without such structures social life becomes nearly im- 
possible. The structure of a system is, according to Parsons, the most im- 
mediate and predictable control over a person’s actions. Thus, if we know 
the relevant structures we have a powerful tool for both understanding 
and predicting behavior. Parsons’ views on the significance of structure and 
structural analysis are of sufficient importance to be quoted at length. 
He has been frequently and unfairly criticized for paying too much atten- 
tion to static structural elements.* As the following quotation strongly 
suggests, Parsons considers structural categories as he considers functional 
analysis—as second-best theories to be used until better dynamic analysis 
is available. 


A particularly important aspect of our system of categories is the “struc- 
tural” aspect. We simply are not in a position to “catch” the uniformities 
of dynamic process in the social system except here and there. But in order 
to give those we can catch a setting and to be in the most advantageous 
position to extend our dynamic knowledge we must have a “picture” of 
the system within which they fit, of the given relationships of its parts in a 
given state of the system, and, where changes take place, of what changes 
into what through what order of intermediate states. The system of struc- 
tural categories is the conceptual scheme which gives this setting for 
dynamic analysis. As dynamic knowledge is extended the independent 
explanatory significance of structural categories evaporates. But their scien- 
tific function is nonetheless crucial. 

Therefore, one primary concern of this work must be with the cate- 
gorization of the structure of social systems, the modes of structural 
differentiation within such systems, and the ranges of variation with refer- 
ence to each structural category between systems. Precisely because of the 
fragmentary character of our dynamic knowledge, careful and systematic 
attention to these problems is of the highest urgency to sociology. But at 
the same time it should be made quite clear that this morphological interest 
is not an end in itself, but [that] its products constitute an indispensable 
tool for other purposes. [SS: 20-21] 


Although structure is, in a sense, the first approximation in analysis, 
relating the functional significance of structural elements is a second ap- 
proximation on the road to a dynamic theory of human interaction. The 
bulk of Parsons’ work, in terms of these first two approximations, may be 
said to be contributions to a genuinely dynamic set of theories. 


Invariant referents and classification materials 


But what is a social structure? Although Parsons’ attempt to clarify 
this question is lengthy, detailed, and complex, we can summarize it 
quickly and easily. For Parsons, a social structure is an organized relatively 


14 The most forceful attack on Parsons’ structural analysis is that of 
Ralf Dahrendorf, “Out of Utopia: Toward a Reorientation of Sociological 
Analysis,” The American Journal of Sociology, LXIV (Sept., 1958), 115-27. 
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stabilized pattern of normative culture [TS: 36]. In other words, it is a 
set of interrelated roles, collectivities, norms, and values which guide be- 
havior [TS: 40]. Perhaps the simplest and most convenient illustration 
of a social system is that conveyed by an organizational chart of a bureauc- 
racy. Another might be the constitution of a club or even a nation-state. 

A structure is, then, a sct of interrelated roles, collectivities, norms and 
values, institutions which prescribe, proscrive, encourage, discourage, 
and permit certain courses of action. In so defining structure, one 
finds that rights, duties or obligations, as well as rewards and facilities 
are specified with regard to each incumbent role. This definition commits 
Parsons to a normative approach to structure. since he explains it in terms 
of mutual expectations rather than on action itself. As stated above, 
however, Parsons thinks that the normative elements do have an extraor- 
dinary impact on humans; therefore the study of normative structures 
is really an analysis of independent variables affecting the dependent 
variable of action. 

If we accept the above approach to social structure we are further 
committed to analyze a certain number of specific aspects of structure. 
In Parsons’ case the major interest derives from a concern to form a 
basis for the analysis of social dynamics in an evolutionary and comparative 
framework. Parsons has been concerned about dynamics and comparison 
for many years whereas his interest in the evolutionary approach to 
institutions and structures is or seems more recent [7S: 239-64]. In any 
case, Parsons has attempted to formulate a framework which would allow 
and encourage comparative studies of social structure so that not only 
could comparisons be made, but the range of variability could be estab- 
lished in such a way that we might determine internal functioning, sources 
of strain and change, and compensatory mechanisms at work within each 
type [SS: 152]. A useful typology of structures. particularly of entire so- 
cieties, has been one of Parsons’ major preoccupations. 


Internal role differentiation 


Among Parsons’ main questions have been those concerning the 
nature and historical course of internal differentiation [SS 137-50; 151- 
200; TS: 237-64]. It seems obvious that men do not, even in the most 
elementary societies, live in such simplicity that pure. peaceful, and com- 
pletely homogeneous lives of solidarity are lived by all the members. Much 
more complexity may be observed: intricate “divisions of labor,” and 
status differentiation, for instance. are the rule rather than the exception. 
And, a great variety among these relationships seems apparent. The prob- 
lem is to find the universals of structure—if there are any—and the actual 
institutional variations. Parsons has faced these probiems in a typically 
abstruse yet creative manner. 
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He has repeatedly contended that social structures become differ- 
entiated along functioaul lines or foci. The universals of structure are 
found in the functiosal p:erequisites of contingencies of stable, ordered 
life. In The Social System Parsons thought of these functional problems 
as including at least a minimum sutisfact:on of personality needs, a mini- 
mum of support and motivation to perform necessary social roles, 
and adequate cultural resources [9S 20-35}. Later on these functional 
prerequisites were restated in the form of the now well-known system prob- 
lems of adaptation. goal-attainment, integration, and pattern-maintenance 
and tension-management [H/PTA: 183-90; E&S: 16-18]. Various subsys- 
tems of a social system develop around these functional exigencies in such a 
manner that in advanced societies one would find an increasing degree of 
specialization. A social siructure or set of roles would become primarily 
oriented toward mecting evch contingency. As a first approximation, at least, 
one would note the degree and basis of differentiation in the system as a whole 
and within each of the subsystems on the basis of the types of roles and 
the cultural patterns they contain [SS: 46]. 

Considering that the degree of specialization is insufficient, however, 
language or concepts must be devised to enable comparative statements 
to be made about the cultural content of the role structures. In a sense this 
has been Parsons’ main task. One method has been to use the pattern- 
variables to describe and analyze role structures. By observing societies with 
the aid of these concepts, Parsons reasoned, we should be able to classify 
social systems into meaningful and useful theoretical categories [SS: 152- 
53]. We would have a starting point for more systematic analysis of internal 
functioning and dynamic change [SS: 152]. Parsons himself calculated 
that with his pattern-variables he could theoretically envisage thirty-two 
types of social systems but only those based on combinations of the 
two basic “social” variables (universalism-particularistic, and ascriptive- 
achievement choices) were most relevant and therefore the only ones to 
be considered.’* In fact, Parsons analyzed four types of social structure 
using these variables [SS: 180-200]. 


An early case study in structural analysis 


Parsons asked what a commitment to four different combinations of 
value orientation would produce in ihe way of a social system. At first he 


15 Robert Dubin has very ingeniously calculated the total numbers of 
all possible types of actions that can result in both the earlier Parsonian 
version of the unit act as well as the more recent theory of social systems. 
In the first instance, there are 1,048,586, whereas in the latter Dubin finds 
some 768 possible types. When v..rious tautologies are eliminated and acts 
with a very low probability of occurring are excluded, these theoretical 
possibilities are considerably reduced, but they are still very numerous. See 
“Parsons’ Actor: Ceiiinuities in Social Theory,” American Sociological 
Review, XXV (Aug., 1960), 457-66. 
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did this in the briefest of terms and used only illustrations to make his 
point about the relevance of the pattern-variables for comparative social 
structures. We need not detail his analysis here, since we shall have 
occasion to further consider his classification scheme in Chapter 5 when 
we discuss the possibilities of transferring the categories to political 
systems. A convenient summary, however, can be used at this point. Figure 
3-1 shows Parsons’ approach with a single case study—that of the uni- 
versalistic-achievement type of social structure. Structural features, the 
strains they create, and the compensatory mechanisms that operate to 
alleviate the strains on this social system are briefly noted. Parsons himself 
so described this structure along with three others (universalistic-ascriptive; 
particularistic-achievement; and particularistic-ascriptive) in Zhe Social 
System [182-90]. The analysis is not complete, as Parsons notes; if we 
were to fill in all the cells of our summary table we should find it to do so 
impossible since the original analyses are so compact. Nevertheless, the 
figure does show how Parsons would have classified this simply on the 
basis of value-orientations contained in the pattern-variables. Other ele- 
ments of classification concerning detailed allocative and integrative 
processes are not included here, nor are the “empirical clusterings” of 
institutions in actual societies, i.e., further specification into kinship units, 


Figure 3-1, A Universalistic-Achievement-Oriented System. 
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occupational complexes, political systems, and religious institutions [SS: 
152). 

Social structures are complex; Parsons’ analysis makes them no easier 
to analyze, but it does provide an extremely helpful and systematic basis on 
which to construct better typologies than we have been accustomed to 
receiving from the sociologists. Although the technical tasks of translating 
the pattern-variables into reliable and valid measures of structures have 
been only partially realized, Parsons’ work has advanced the comparative 
perspectives of sociology. Recent decades, especially in the United States, 
have witnessed sociologists pursuing their studies in a largely noncompara- 
tive, parochial American setting. Parsons has helped immensely to broaden 
the perspectives as well as to devise some imaginative tools of analysis. 


Current conceptualizations of structure 


Whereas the earlier analyses of structural differentiation focused upon 
rather conventional empirical, rather than analytical, subsystems, the latest 
categorization emphasizes the latter approach. Social systems are now 
categorized in terms of the structures they employ to meet specific func- 
tional needs. Thus we have an adaptive, goal-attainment, pattern-main- 
tenance, and integrative set of subsystems. Each subsystem may, in turn, © 
be analytically treated as a social system with its own peculiar functional 
needs and internal structure and functioning. Each subsystem is related 
functionally to each of the other subsystems through a set of determinate 
boundary exchanges or inputs and outputs. A structural-functional analysis 
of a society, for example, would entail detailed descriptions of each sub- 
system, of relationships with others, and of the relationships of the entire 
system to the cultural and personality system as they interpenetrate with 
the focal point of the analysis—the society. Such an analysis would still 
employ much of the terminology (including the pattern-variables) em- 
ployed in earlier work [Cf. SPMS: 132-68; 280-94; 295-321]. The brief 
“case study” presented above, of a “universalistic-achievement” oriented 
society, still fits well into the current approach. Value orientations, struc- 
tures, strains, and compensatory mechanisms remain major elements in the 
Parsonian approach to social analysis. 


FOUR 


Boundary Exchanges: 
Societal Inputs 
and Political Outputs 


Having conceptualized a social system in terms of a differentiated 
set of subsystems and claiming some kind of functional interdependence 
among the units of that system, Parsons was logically led into finding some 
means of showing how interdependence actually operated. His general so- 
lution was to show that these functional relationships take place through 
a set of boundary exchanges, or inputs and outputs, among the various sub- 
systems. That Parsons cast his analysis in these terms is hardly surprising, 
given the original terms of his analysis, his own interests and training in 
biology and economics, and, perhaps as important, the fact that during the 
past decade the social sciences have all come under the influence of cyber- 
netics, communications, computer machinery, the input-output schema of 
Leontiff in economics, and the atmosphere of science in general. All these 
influences have encouraged Parsons and other social scientists to see 
societal interdependency in terms of system exchanges. Parsons’ efforts in 
this direction, however, have been much more ambitious than have efforts 
in other fields, because he deals primarily with entire societies and not with 


TS 
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single subsystems such as the economy. He has also been more ambitious 
or even “pretentious,” some would say, in his conceptualizing of system 
exchanges, because little effort has been made to “operationalize” them 
into convenient and measurable indices.1 The level of abstraction here is 
quite high, and the mode of discovering not only the number of exchanges 
but also their content and interchanges has not always been made very 
clear to the researcher who demands that every concept be immediately 
operationalized or abandoned. Aside from these obvious points, what can 
be said about viewing social life as a set of exchange relationships? 


INTERDEPENDENCE AS EXCHANGE 


Although the idea of interdependence is familiar in all the social 
sciences, the idea of “exchange” is not; in fact, it is only in economics 
that the idea is of fundamental importance. Among sociologists one finds 
a strong commitment to viewing life as sets of interdependent variables 
which must be statistically correlated but not viewed as forms of exchange 
among persons and groups. Whereas the typical research on interde- 
pendence produces countless tables depicting relationships among socio- 
psychological correlates, we seldom find graphs and curves depicting con- 
tinuous functions. In short, most sociologists do not see social phenomena 
in terms of exchanges, because they do not really study interaction. Parsons’ 
work has been directed toward ameliorating this situation. 

Although Parsons has constructed a theory of action and has em- 
phasized the role of exchange in recent years, he has not always been as 
fully committed to the idea. It would seem that in the prewar years he 
began by emphasizing the actor making choices in a situation; then he 
shifted in the early postwar years to interaction and interdependence of 
choice, and only during the last decade has he focused upon exchange 
relationships.2 We have seen evidences of this development in previous 
chapters. 

Interestingly, in his work on exchange relationships Parsons has 
simply brought to the fore elements of analysis which have always been 
at least implicit in his general theory of action. He has chosen to treat them, 
however, in a manner different from that used by others who are currently 
building exchange models and theories. Whereas Goffman,? Homans,* 


1Jn fairness to Parsons let it be said that neither Homans nor Blau has 
achieved any greater precision in their attempts at developing exchange 
theories. Cf. George Homans, Social Behavior (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World, Inc., 1961), and Peter Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1964). Only in economics has exchange 
theory been fully operationalized. 

2 James S. Coleman, “Collective Decisions,” Sociological Inquiry, XXXIV 
(Spring, 1964), 166-81. 

3 Irving Goffmann, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (Edin- 
burgh: University of Edinburgh Social Sciences Research Centre, 1956); 
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Thibaut and Kelley, and Blau® have, for the most part, restricted them- 
selves to dyads, triads, and other small group situations, Parsons has con- 
centrated upon exchange at the most abstract level concerning large- 
scale systems. And whereas Goffman has adopted a quasi-literary style 
reminiscent of Simmel, Parsons seldom writes of daily experiences and cer- 
tainly never affects a literary posture. Although Homans, Blau, Thibault, 
and Kelley have all employed more or less economic theories to explain their 
exchange propositions, Parsons has sharply criticized the extension of 
economic theory to noneconomic phenomena.’ Furthermore, he has re- 
jected the notion that one can explain large systems by reduction to small 
systems and psychology.§ The exchanges occurring in large-scale systems 
are substantially different from those of face-to-face groups. But like these 
scholars, Parsons views social systems through exchange relationships. 

The idea that individuals, groups, and systems engage in innumerable 
and intricate exchange relationships is certainly attractive; its power, 
simplicity, and elegance have been convincingly demonstrated by economic 
theory. But is it useful in other parts of the social system? Although 
Parsons genuinely believes so, he has chosen to conduct his analysis at 
the macro- rather than at the micro-level, a level that is more difficult to 
examine but is potentially more rewarding to political science. 

Parsons apparently feels that much of social life consists of various 
types of exchanges and not simply interdependencies of cause and effect 
among actions and/or conflict. Built into the postwar conceptual schema 
of action was the idea of complementarity of expectations, so the extension 
of this basic view to include exchanges is not surprising. Elaborating an 
exchange framework is, however, fundamentally different from elaborating 
interdependencies. Accordingly, the more recent expositions of inputs 


Encounters (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1961); Behavior in 
Public Places (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1963). 

4 Homans, op. cit. 

5 John W. Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley, The Social Psychology of 
Groups (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959). 

6 Blau, op. cit. 

7 Three of Parsons’ earliest articles considered the relationships of eco- 
nomic and noneconomic phenomena. Cf. “Sociological Elements in Economic 
Thought-I,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, IL (May, 1935), 414-53; “So- 
ciological Elements in Economic Thought-II,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
XLVIIL (Aug., 1935), pp. 646-67; “Some Reflections on ‘The Nature and 
Significance of Economics’,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XLVIII (May, 
1934), pp. 511-45. Parsons’ most cryptic and recent criticism of economic 
explanations of noneconomic phenomena is found in his rejoinder to James 
S. Coleman’s criticism of his theory of influence. Parsons claimed that 
Downs’ “semi-economic theory of democracy not only minimized the 
“semi,” but led to “very serious distortions.” In fact, Downs’ “attempt to 
treat power and influence systems as an example of economic process. . 
simply fails to work.” See Talcott Parsons, “Rejoinder to Bauer and Coleman,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XXVII (Spring, 1963), 91. 

8 Talcott Parsons, “Levels of Organization and the Mediation of Social 
Interaction,” Sociological Inquiry (Spring, 1964), pp. 207-8; 216. 
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and outputs or mutually advantageous exchanges has a distinctly different 
appearance and set of research and theoretical consequences. 

We can make more sense of these consequences by actually consider- 
ing, for a moment, the proposed exchanges between some subsystems at 
the society level; we begin with the polity and economy, because they have 
been more intensively developed by Parsons. 

In polity and economy, as in all the boundary relationships, Parsons 
postulates a dual set of exchanges: A total of four exchanges are made, two 
in either direction. Parsons symbolizes them for convenience by the use 
of arrows and a set of letters (G=Polity; A=Economy; I—Integrative; 
L=Pattern Maintenance) to indicate sources and destination.® 

Figure 4-1 illustrates the latest Parsonian conceptualization of the 
boundary relationships and exchanges between the economy (A) and the 
polity (G). In brief, these exchanges are modelled on the economic 
concept of system in which inputs and outputs, or resources and products, 
are exchanged among persons and systems. The designations of the 
exchanges or the specific resources and products are a somewhat arbitrary 
decision on Parsons’ part; this is suggested by the fact that his own labels 
or concepts have changed on a number of occasions.’° In addition we 
might note that these several exchanges at the boundaries are described at 


Figure 4-1. The Double Interchange Between the Economy and Polity. 
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9 The above diagrams are adapted from Talcott Parsons, “On the Concept 
of Political Power,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, CVII 
(Je., 1963), 260. 

10 For example, see Talcott Parsons and Neil J. Smelser, Economy and 
Society (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1956), p. 77, on the ex- 
changes between the economy and polity. Compare with Diagram 4-1 above. 
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the highest level of abstraction; Parsons has neither made them more 
concrete nor shown how they might be operationalized and measured. More 
important, perhaps, the reader must remember that these exchanges are the 
resultants of the decisions and actions of concrete persons acting in roles at 
each end of the “arrow” and not simply reified movements of the “objects” 
symbolized. When Parsons says that “fluid resources” are being allocated 
across the polity-economy boundary, he is saying that certain persons and 
collectivities in both the economy and the polity are engaged in mutually 
interdependent relationships; they make and implement decisions about 
these resources—the resources do not move of their own accord. The reader 
will also note that Parsons specifies the media of the exchange, i.e., each 
exchange is performed in or by some medium of exchange. In this particular 
case, the media include money and power. Each will be considered in 
greater detail. 

Now we turn to the polity-integrative subsystems and their ex- 
changes. Again Parsons has varied his concepts and categories, but the 
most recent statement views them as pictured in Figure 4-2. 

The exchange between the polity and the integrative subsystem 
pictured in Figure 4-2 deals with matters of some familiarity to political 
scientists; the categories of factors and products in this exchange are much 
more familiar than in the case of the economy. In fact, it would seem as 
though Parsons has “allocated” most of the conventional political science 
to this set of exchanges. Whether this is so is less important than the fact 
that Parsons regards such phenomena as “support” and “interest-demands,” 
not as a part of the polity, proper, but as parts of another subsystem. 
Political science has long viewed these matters as politics in the strict sense 
and not as derivatives of some other segment of society. However these 
decisions and actions are made and carried out, they are politically relevant, 
and Parsons merely attempts to give conceptual order to the problem. 

The last set of exchanges takes place between the latent pattern- 


Figure 4-2. The Double Interchange Between the Polity and Integrative System. 


In to | Policy Decisions (P) 

Factors 
In to G Interest-Demands (I) 

Polity (G) Integrative (I) 
Out to I Leadership Responsibility (!) 

Products 


Out to G Political Support (P) 
<~<——<—$ 


Key: P=Power I = Influence 


= 
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maintenance subsystem (L) and the polity (G). Here again we encounter 
some fairly familiar matters including authority and responsibility. Again 
Parsons places the “origins” of some of these decisions and actions in a 
subsystem other than the polity. Figure 4-3 illustrates these exchanges. 


Figure 4-3. The Double Interchange Between Polity and Pattern-Maintenance. 


In fo L Operative Responsibility (P) 
Factors ae 
Into G Legitimation of Authority (C) 
Polity (G) Pattern = Maintenance (L) 
Out to L Moral Responsibility for Collective Interest (C) 
Products SS a are 
Out to G Legality of Powers of Office (P) 


Key: P= Power C = Commitments 


The above three figures complete the most recent statement of the 
boundary exchanges of the polity. In addition to the problems of opera- 
tionalizing the concepts and formulating hypotheses about empirical events 
concerning these exchanges, we may note that Parsons has made a 
considerable effort toward specifying the actual interdependencies of a 
social system. Although these alleged interdependencies are only a first 
approximation, they are an important conceptualization going much further 
than most social scientists have even attempted. Everyone writes about the 
interdependence of societies, but few actually show what and how this 
happens. Parsons conceptualizes this by relating the decisions and actions 
of men engaged in their different roles within the several subsystems of a 
society. Furthermore, he says that these actions are governed by institutions 
and take place in relatively stabilized “places” or according to rules. One 
may call these actions “processes” or “mechanisms” of decision-making 
at both the individual and societal levels. Such action would include, for 
example, a market, an election, a bureaucracy, and so forth. This is an enor- 
mous gain in conceptualizing society. Although we know a great deal about 
the actual empirical facts of decision-making in the economy, the polity, 
the integrative system, and so forth, we have not found a very good means 
of pulling these empirical data together; Parsons does afford such a means. 
As every social scientist knows, we always talk about interdependence and 
the need for “interdisciplinary” work, but few persons are willing to risk 
their reputations to explore the boundaries of the various social sciences and 
subsystems of a social system; Parsons has and does. 

The notion of inputs-outputs suggests that there must also be empirical 
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relationships among the exchanges themselves. But what these relationships 
are we do not as yet know. Thus, in Figure 4-3 we have little guidance from 
Parsons as to how and why the four exchanges are functionally related to one 
another. For example, how are “responsibility” and “authority” empirically 
related? No doubt this is an empirical question. But why should we relate 
these two specific items? In other words, Parsons has not yet fully rational- 
ized the choice of his particular exchanges. Could someone else select out 
another set? Are these sets sufficiently general to be useful in the analysis of 
different societies? Are they equally useful in the study of a primitive so- 
ciety, the Soviet Union, Burma, and the United States? The answer is that 
we do not know because no one has yet attempted to explore the possi- 
bilities of various sets of exchanges. Like all innovations, this one must 
still undergo the crucial tests of empirical research and theoretical criticism. 
Until it has, there is little point in dismissing the conception. 

Another important point about this schema concerns a favorite prop- 
osition of the Marxists; that is, the implicit notion that the polity and 
economy, for example, are relatively equal in their functional importance 
to society. The Marxist is likely to argue that the polity simply administers 
what the decision-makers in the economy have decided. In other words, 
the Marxist might argue that the interchanges Parsons has put down are 
false; instead he would probably have the economy giving the polity di- 
rections and the polity, at best, merely legitimizing them. The problem 
here is less one of conceptualization than it is one of empirical determina- 
tion and political preferences. Parsons would agree that the polity aids in 
legitimizing social decisions and that economic roles and their incumbents 
have a great amount of influence over social decisions, but he would un- 
doubtedly maintain that in democracies the polity is not a “superstructure” 
and that political roles and men also have great power, more, in specific 
cases, than the businessman."! The argument does pose the problem of the 
exchanges in terms of their contents. Parsons’ interchanges can assume 
infinite empirical values and be out of balance or in equilibrium at both the 
highest or the lowest levels of performance, as in the Keynesian case of 
equilibrium at less than full employment. In fact, Parsons has claimed that 
a political system can experience analogous situations to inflation and de- 
flation in the economy at its boundary lines (Merton, et al., 1959: 17). 
In other words, imputs and outputs do not “match” at appropriate levels. 
Again, this is a matter for empirical determination in specific cases. 


The version of the general theory of action presented here has taken a 
turn which may prove to be a harbinger of quantifications closer to the 
level of generalized theoretical significance than before. This is the state- 
ment . . . of the equilibrium condition of systerns in terms of the balances 
of inputs and outputs in relatively clearly defined categories over the 


11 The most relevant writing on this point is undoubtedly Parsons’ critique 
of C. Wright Mills’ The Power Elite. See [SPMS: 199-225}. 
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boundaries of the system. In a logical sense, this is an inherently quantita- 
tive approach, since it involves for empirical application the distinction 
between an optimum input or output and a too much or too little which 
deviates from the optimum in one direction or the other. [Koch, 1959: 
700] 


While many of Parsons’ political essays were written before he 
devised the input-output schema there can be little doubt that what he wrote 
applies, on the impressionistic level, to these exchanges. The essays on 
fascism, the pre-Nazi Germany, Japan, social stratification, social control, 
and others, all constitute attempts not only to analyze the structures of the 
various subsystems of society, but to suggest or have implications for the 
content of the boundary exchanges with the polity. The elaboration of these 
exchanges, socio-political processes, structures and their social setting is 
unquestionably one of Parsons’ major contributions to political science. 
The problems that remain with respect to the scheme are more those of 
elaboration, refinement, and translation into empirical research than 
epistemology. More important, he has drawn attention to the polity-pattern- 
maintenance exchange, an area which until recently had received very 
little attention except originally from Plato and Aristotle and later in 
American political science from Charles E. Merriam.’* Now David 
Easton,18 Lewis Froman,'* Fred Greenstein,1® Edgar Litt,!® and others are 
doing research and theorizing about precisely this set of processes in their 
studies of political socialization. Political scientists have usually been more 
interested in the economy-polity exchange. 

Since others, including political scientists, have been experimenting 
recently with the input-output schema it might be useful to provide some 
additional perspectives on the Parsonian analysis by directly comparing 
categories. The following comments and the accompanying chart (Table 
4-1) of various input-output designations are meant to summarize in com- 
parative form some of what we have said. 


12 Charles E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931). 

13In particular see David Easton and R. D. Hess, “Youth and the Po- 
litical System,” in Seymou1 Martin Lipset and Leo Lowenthal, eds.. Culture and 
Social Character (New York: Free Press of Glencoe. Inc., 1961), pp. 226-51; 
David Easton and R. D. Hess, “The Child's Political World,” Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, VI (Feb., 1962), 229-46; “The Child’s Changing Image of 
the President,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXIV (Winter, 1960), pp. 632-44; 
David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1965), Parts III and IV. 

14Lewis A, Froman, Jr., “Personality and Political Socialization,” The 
Journal of Politics, XXIII (May, 1961), 341-52. 

15 Fred I. Greenstein, “The Benevolent Leader: Children’s Images of 
Political Authority,” American Political Science Review, LIV (Dec., 1960), 
934-43; and, “Sex-Related Political Differences in Childhood,” Journal of 
Politics, XXIII (May, 1961), 353-71, “More on Children’s Images of the 
President,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXV (Winter, 1961), 648-54. 

16 Edgar Litt, “Education, Community Norms, and Political Indoctrina- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, XXVIII (Feb., 1963), 69-75. 
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Table 4-1. Input-Output Categories: Some Comparisons.1? 


Easton ’65 Almond ’65 Mitchell ’62 Parsons '63 


Social Inputs Demands Demands Demands Control of 
Support Support Resources Productivity 
Support Interest-Demands 

Support 

Legitimation of 
Authority 

Legality of Powers 
of Office 


Political Outputs Decisions & Extractions Goals Opportunity for 
Actions Regulations Controls Effectiveness 
Allocations Allocations Allocation of Fluid 
Symbols Resources 
Policies 
Leadership 
Responsibility 
Operative 
Responsibilities 
Moral 
Responsibilities 


The social inputs: resources for the polity 


Parsons’ suggested inputs from the rest of society are more complex, 
numerous, and specified in terms of their ultimate sources than are the in- 
put categories employed by various other students. Parsons appears to 
include in his set all those employed by Easton, Almond, Mitchell, and a 
few more. In some cases, however, Parsons’ inputs are simply more detailed 
specifications of the more generalized terms used by the others. In spite of 
the greater inclusiveness of Parsons’ paradigm, it is probably somewhat 
more ambiguous than the others because Parsons has not—as yet—devoted 
as much attention to the inputs; for the most part, they are simply listed or 
included in a variety of diagrams. 


The political outputs: products for society 


Much of what we said about the inputs can also be said about outputs; 
they are more numerous than found in other schemes and indicate more 
precisely from whence they come. So, too, several political outputs seem to 


17 The table is based upon the following publications: David Easton, 
A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1965); Gabriel Almond, “A Developmental Approach to Political Systems,” 
World Politics, XVII (Jan., 1965), 183-214; William C. Mitchell, The Ameri- 
can Polity (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1962); Talcott Parsons, 
“On the Concept of Political Power,” Proceedings of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, CVII (Je., 1963), 232-62. 
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suggest what Easton, Almond, and Mitchell have had in mind in their 
own work. Whether a greater or lesser generality of concepts is most 
productive at this state of the inquiry is the problem. The answer can be 
found only by further research and theoretical endeavor. 

If the input-output paradigm is to be convincing, a great deal of work 
needs still to be done on it. That work will consist of: 


1. Operationalizing the different exchanges so that research can be 
conducted 

2. Measuring to allow more precise statements about each input and 
output and particularly about their levels and rates of move- 
ment 

3. Explaining the varying levels and rates and their changes over 
time. 


The Parsonian approach inevitably leads in the direction of these types 
of analysis and research. The focus is upon system performances rather 
than individual actors, but rather complete reference must be made to 
the actor with respect to the explanations required in number 3 above. Just 
as macroeconomics cannot easily do without assumptions and data about 
the behavior and motivations of the individual, neither will systems analysis 
be able to do without equivalent data and assumptions about the individual 
political man. Parsons has not met this problem in his political writings, 
although he has written extensively on individual behavior in other con- 
nections. Whether his theories, if extended to the polity, would hold up 
remains to be seen. In any case, the systems analysis of Parsons, as it con- 
fronts the problems of inputs and outputs, raises the age-old question of 
micro- and macroanalysis or, as the economist terms it, the “aggregative” 
problem.'® How does one get from the individual behavior to system be- 
havior, or vice versa—how do we get from systems behavior to that of the 
individual member? 


Exchange markets 


The various exchanges we have briefly described do not, of course, 
simply “sail” from one system to another of their own “free will.” The 
exchanges or flows all take place in some kind of institutionalized setting 
which Parsons, after the fashion of economics, terms a “market” [TS: 
52-53; 60-70]. Just as the supplies and demands of the competitive market 
are brought together and mutually equilibrated or regulated, so are 
the other exchanges denoted in the schema. In the case of the economy 
this conception is readily enough understood and accepted within our 


18 An excellent introduction to the problem of aggregation can be found 
in Gardner Ackley, Macroeconomic Theory (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1961), pp. 570-80. 
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language and thought patterns. What many readers may find more 
difficult to understand and accept is the notion that analogous markets 
operate at all societal boundaries regulating the flows or adjusting the ex- 
change decisions that are made on both sides of the boundary or market. 
Parsons must maintain that some kind of market exists in order to explain 
the varying movements of the factors and products. There must, in the 
logical demands of the theory, be a regulatory mechanism to do this job. 
Thus far, Parsons has not elaborated on these various markets, for surely 
they are not all alike and do not operate in the same fashion as economic 
markets. The markets at the pattern-maintenance and integrative bounda- 
ries with the polity are not the visible type of economic market we partici- 
pate in when visiting a shop. Then what do they look like and how do they 
operate in different societies? These are questions which will require much 
further development if the theory of social systems and particularly the po- 
litical elements are to be exploited. 

There are some common-sense type markets involving the polity bound- 
aries which can be readily cited as illustrations of what Parsons has in 
mind; for example, elections, referendums, or plebiscites suggest markets in 
which candidates and governments offer policies and utilities in exchange 
for support or votes. These are not continuous markets, nor are they op- 
erated with linear media of exchange. As markets they are less efficient in 
terms of allowing or permitting sellers and buyers to constantly interact. 
They are markets of a sort and can be so treated because they do serve 
some of the functions of markets and are institutionalized or regulated by 
norms. Their importance as market mechanisms is attested to by the simple 
fact that citizens frequently disagree as to how they ought to be structured 
and operated. Their varying types produce different processes and outcomes 
just as various economic markets have differential consequences. Although 
Parsons probably had Western democratic societies in mind when he con- 
sidered the exchanges and markets, it would be interesting to know how he 
views them in communist and other totalitarian societies. Presumably he 
would treat these markets as analogous to monopoly and monopsony situa- 
tions in western economies with the government and/or the ruling party as 
the single seller or buyer controlling the operations of the market. In any 
case, a great deal of work needs to be done on the social markets regulating 
exchanges; they must be better and more thoroughly delineated, classified, 
and related to the social structures in which they function. 

Much of the empirical evidence we have accumulated might better be 
codified if a typology of socio-political markets is evolved. Whether we will 
be able to specify these markets as carefully as the economist has and ex- 
plain and predict their outcomes remains to be seen [Cf. E&S: 143-74]. 
A typology of markets requires elaboration if for no other reason than their 
number; at the very least the system requires a total of twelve basic types of 
markets, since each boundary exchange involves double exchanges with two 
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markets handling the flow of decisions. Then, too, within each of the sub- 
systems one finds equal numbers of markets, exchanges, and decisions being 
made on each side so the complexity of the system is readily apparent. The 
complexity of market interdependencies sounds very much like the economy 
and provides a number of additional comparative insights and leads. 
Certain fairly apparent initial analogies are suggested by the concep- 
tion of the market-place at the boundaries of the polity. Among them is the 
possibility that the markets will behave in a similar fashion to the economic 
markets in that they manifest similar variations in competitiveness, ineffi- 
ciencies, time-lags, misunderstandings, and therefore, disequilibrium tend- 
encies. Just as a market attempts to equilibrate buyers and sellers who have 
made separate decisions based on different motives that may not easily be 
adjusted, so this may happen at the boundaries of the polity. Keynes pointed 
up the fact that the persons who make the decisions to save money may not 
and often are not the ones who make decisions to invest; this same situa- 
tion may exist and cause analogous difficulties with respect to political 
decision-making. Given twelve markets and twenty-four sets of decisions, im- 
balances between inputs and outputs may easily occur causing deficiencies 
of resources and support, thus preventing the leadership from making more 
appropriate decisions. Or conversely, inflations of support may lead to po- 
litical demand outbursts like McCarthyism. Because the decisions in each 
political market are made by different people with imperfect information 
(uncertainty), equilibrium is not easily attained nor maintained; we would 
expect, therefore, to find political cycles analogous to the business cycles in 
which forces are constantly at odds to establish new equilibrium points. Of 
course, it is always theoretically possible that cycles of explosive, accumu- 
lated movements may set in with equilibrium becoming less probable. 
Regardless of the nature of the macro-system, the Parsonian approach 
interestingly and unexpectedly gives impetus to the study of individual per- 
ceptions, expectations, and behavior in these markets. Just as the economist 
is concerned with the expectations and interactions of persons on both sides 
of a market so the political scientist would do the same in the socio-political 
markets. More important, given the impetus of the Parsonian conception 
one would not study the behavior of a single side of the market as political 
Scientists tend to do, but would study decision-making as a function of 
simultaneous expectations and behavior under varying conditions of persons 
on both sides. One does not analyze consumer behavior without also speci- 
fying or making assumptions about the behavior of the seller/s; unhappily, 
political scientists frequently study voting behavior, for example, without 
specifying the behavior of politicians, parties, and the government as a part 
of the mutually interdependent action. Perhaps the only students of politics 
to do so in any rigorous sense are Anthony Downs, Buchanan, and Tul- 
lock. Parsons’ conceptual scheme leads into many of the kinds of problems 
that Downs has so brilliantly, if sometimes misleadingly, considered. We 
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get from Parsons, then, a means for really dealing with interaction and 
not simply random sets of individual political behavior with their social- 
psychological correlates. If economists were to deal with economic behavior 
in the manner of political behaviorists, the economist would not state laws 
of supply and demand but would list socio-psychological attributes of con- 
sumers, sellers, investors, managers, and so forth.!® This kind of informa- 
tion is necessary and valuable, but it is not really data about interaction or 
exchange; nor is it suitable for building dynamic behavioral propositions. 
Parsons’ approach to political behavior leads away from this sort of descrip- 
tive data but tends rather toward behavior as interaction in specific contexts. 
The political market is a powerful analogy to the concept of economic inter- 
action which promises to unfold many insights into political action that 
would not otherwise be forthcoming. 

The task of discovering actual empirical behavioral generalizations, 
however, remains to be done. Although Parsons has suggested the idea of 
markets as a focus of theory and research, he has really done little more 
than provide some analogies and formal categories of analysis respecting 
the markets, i.e., the exchanges symbolized by the arrows in previous dia- 
grams of boundary exchanges; he has not suggested many testable hy- 
potheses concerning the actual behavior which takes place in the markets 
[7S: 60-70]. He has not provided “laws” of “supply” and “demand” and 
how they are determined in various types of socio-political markets. Future 
generations of political scientists need, then, to develop the typology of mar- 
kets already suggested, to build models of behavior, and finally, to test the 
theorems generated by the models. More than likely the content of these 
behavioral generalizations will be different from Downs’ statement of them.?? 
As first approximations, however, they ought to assume similar terms or 
forms. 


THE MEDIA OF EXCHANGE 


Boundary exchanges among the four subsystems of a modern society, 
at least, do not ordinarily take place in barter terms; rather, Parsons sug- 


19 The research of George Katona is the closest approximation to be- 
havioralism in economics. Cf. Psychological Analysis of Economic Behavior 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951); and The Powerful Con- 
sumer (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960). 

20 The work of Buchanan and Tullock has already departed in some 
important theoretical and normative regards from Downs. Cf. Anthony Downs, 
“In Defense of Majority Voting,’ Journal of Political Economy, LXIX (Apr., 
1961), 192-99 and “Why the Government Budget is Too Small in a Democ- 
racy,” World Politics, XII (Jul., 1960), 541-63 with Gordon Tullock, “Prob- 
lems of Majority Voting,” Journal of Political Economy, LXVII (Dec., 1959), 
571-79 and “Reply to a Traditionalist,” Journal of Political Economy, LXIX 
(Apr., 1961), 200-203. Note also the comments of Buchanan and Tullock on 
Downs in The Calculus of Consent (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1962). 
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gests that one may conceive of the exchanges somewhat in the fashion of the 
economist dealing with more sophisticated markets, that is, through some 
form of exchange. And since money is a well-known and highly institu- 
tionalized medium, Parsons uses it as a theoretical base for an analysis but 
maintains that other “media” are employed to facilitate the interchanges. 
He argues that some four media can be found: money, influence, power, 
and commitments.2! Thus far Parsons has written extended essays on only 
two of these media—influence and power.** His conceptions of these two 
terms are indeed revolutionary, and although we can only provisionally 
assess them, it is clear that they are dramatic new usages which are likely to 
be greeted with considerable interest and controversy.** 

Since the polity has a total of three sets of boundary exchanges with 
the remaining subsystems and each set consists of a double exchange, a total 
of twelve specific exchanges may be found. Of these twelve individual inter- 
changes, Parsons has half, or six, mediated by “power”—two with each of 
the other subsystems. Influence mediates in only two markets—that involv- 
ing the polity with the integrative subsystem—whereas “commitments” are 
used for other markets at the (L) boundary. Money is involved in two ex- 
changes between the polity and economy. 


Money 


Since Parsons probably derived his theories of boundary exchanges 
from economics we might briefly note his conceptions of money as a me- 
dium, first, and specify his conception of its political role before considering 
power and influence [JS: 52; 66-67; 251-55]. Money is ordinarily con- 
ceived by the economist in terms of its functional significance, i.e., by the 
functions it is designed to serve. These include: (1) a medium of exchange; 
(2) a measure of value; and, (3) a store of value or means of deferred pay- 
ment. As a means of expediting all these functions money is really, then, a 
special form or set of symbolic communications [TS: 66]. We communicate 
intentions, expectations, valuations, and so forth with money. Although 
economists concentrate on certain types of communications or situations of 
communication in markets, they have tended to underestimate the more 
general communicative potentials of money. Other social scientists have 
tended to simply ignore money as a means of communication because they 
see it only in the market and regard that set of social relationships as the 
exclusive province of the economist. Parsons has labored hard to amend or 


*1 Talcott Parsons, “On the Concept of Influence,” The Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XXVII (Spring, 1963), 37-62; and, “On the Concept of Political 


Power,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, CVU (Je., 1963), 
232-62. 


22 Ibid. 
23 See James S. Coleman’s criticism of Parsons’ view of influence. “Com- 


ment on ‘On the Concept of Influence’,” The Public Opinion Quarterly, XXVII 
(Spring, 1963), 63-82. 
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correct this state of affairs. Money is involved throughout the social system 
in the sense that it acts as a medium of exchange at all three boundaries of 
the economy and is not confined simply to the internal activities of the 
economy. The economy-polity boundary, for example, is mediated by two 
exchanges of money as are each of the other exchanges between the eco- 
nomic system and the remaining subsystems. 

The most interesting feature of money as a media of exchange is the 
fact that it is the only symbolic media used in society that has the properties 
of being directly measurable in a cardinal sense. Power, commitments, and 
influence are not generally symbolized by objects that are inherently divisible 
or additive in any precise sense. This property makes money one of the 
most important, sensitive, and useful symbolic systems man has created. 
Precision in exchange can be easily achieved whereas the other symbolic 
media are so diffused, unspecific, and difficult to measure that great uncer- 
tainty arises in their use. Not only does money facilitate economic exchange, 
but it has eased the problem of the economist in describing, measuring, and 
explaining economic behavior. These same properties also enable the other 
functions of money to be performed more efficiently: as store of value, de- 
ferred payment, and standard of value. To the extent that money enters and 
leaves the polity, it permits more accurate measurements of behavior and 
makes the task of the political scientist somewhat easier. 

Parsons has performed a useful service in noting these media of ex- 
change and particularly in stressing the significance of money as one of 
them. Most social scientists—other than economists—tend to overlook 
money in this functional role. We should not do so from now on. Moreover, 
the very unique properties of money ought to encourage considerable 
thought about the nature of the other media. Perhaps a greater understand- 
ing of human action will come with more precise knowledge of the means of 
communication and exchange. Certainly Parsons thinks so. 


Power 


Since power is a media at all three boundaries of the polity and is 
“anchored in” the political system, it is the single most crucial medium for 
the political scientist. The Parsonian treatment of power is revolutionary: 
first, because it is considered not as something to be divided up but as some- 
thing which has functional significance as a medium or mechanism of action; 
and secondly, because Parsons challenges some unquestioned assump- 
tions about the nature of power. These assumptions are related to the 
“forms” of power and to the zero-sum condition. Since Parsons rejects 
these assumptions and treats power as a medium of exchange he has spon- 
sored one of the most revolutionary changes in recent political science. 


24 See footnote 21. 
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Whether or not his proposals will win much acceptance remains to be seen. 
If the Parsonian treatment wins favor, future research and theory about 
politics are likely to be radically altered. The exact courses they may assume 
cannot now be predicted, but there can be little question that they will be 
different. 

Power is defined by Parsons in functional terms: that is, aS a general- 
ized symbolic medium of exchange analogous to money but without the 
specific substantive properties of money [TS: 52-53]. The fact that the 
power media do not share these characteristics makes an enormous differ- 
ence for politics and political scientists. We shall explore the implications 
of this here and in subsequent chapters. In any case, power is regarded, as is 
money, in terms of binding obligations that are exchanged in certain trans- 
actions. It is not the physical symbols of money and power which are impor- 
tant but rather the commitments they represent. This point is difficult to 
grasp because one can easily become fascinated with the physical symbols 
of money and confuse them with the “objects” they represent. Money and 
wealth are two different things. Parsons would contend that power and the 
output of the polity (leadership responsibility) are not the same things.?® 
Just as money is a measure of wealth and a medium by which it may be ex- 
changed, so power is a measure of the “real” output of the polity and a 
means whereby the operations of the polity can be facilitated. As wealth is 
not a product of money, neither is leadership responsibility a product of 
power. 

Power has one peculiar property which money does not have, and be- 
cause of this the analysis of power and of the polity becomes complicated: 
This property is the hierarchical character of power. Power, as Parsons and 
many others have observed, is such that a person has power “over” someone 
else, not simply “more than” as in the case of money [SS: 126]. Politics 
involves a series of considerations in the orderly solution of competing 
claims as well as the organization of collective effort, which economics does 
not have. Accordingly, Parsons does not eliminate the problem of allocating 
power from the list of theoretical concerns of political science. But he ap- 
proaches the problem in a rather different manner. As an economist does 
not really analyze the distribution of money, neither would the Parsonian 
analyze the distribution of power; rather, he would consider the distribution 
of the “political incomes” that members of the polity receive in exchange 
for their goods and services as factors of political production. What forms 
these shares assume is indicated by the exchanges. How relative shares are 
determined is a question Parsons does not answer, but economic theory 
would not provide a solution either. Regardless of the specific answers fur- 
nished by Parsons on some of the traditional questions, he tends to simply 


25“On the Concept of Political Power,” pp. 234-36. 
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redefine the questions and suggest a new approach. How he accomplishes 
this will be observed in the remaining chapters. The point now is that by 
suggesting a new approach, Parsons has innovated in a most radical fashion. 
The acceptability of his innovation remains to be seen, but it is a highly 
promising and even exciting prospect. 


Influence 


The third medium of exchange in societies to be on a par with money 
and power is that of influence or what Parsons defines as a “symbolic me- 
dium of persuasion.”°¢ Influence flows throughout the social system as does 
money, power, and commitments, but it tends to be “anchored” in the in- 
tegrative subsystem and is therefore of special interest to students mostly 
concerned with the phenomena Parsons terms as “integrative.” Again influ- 
ence as a medium enters the polity and must therefore be of interest to the 
political scientist. 

Parsons’ conception of influence is somewhat different from the normal 
usage in political science. Whereas the political scientist typically thinks of 
influence as communication with a somewhat suspect connotation, Parsons 
views it more favorably—first, because he sees it as functionally necessary 
in order to achieve various goals, and secondly because itisa“. . . justifica- 
tion of generalized statements about information or intentions.”?’ Interac- 
tion cannot easily be conducted without the presence of influence or persua- 
sion. In view of its functions, influence is a highly valuable symbolic 
medium to have in society. 

Unlike power, influence is found in various types or forms (political, 
fiduciary, appeal to differential loyalties, and interpretation of norms).?® 
These forms are regarded as important since they refer to quite different 
types of justification and are used in different social settings. Parsons’ dis- 
cussion of influence is extremely intricate, and its relevance for the political 
system is less apparent than that of power; for this reason we will not pur- 
sue it further, except to note that like money and power influence may vary 
in “amount” and cannot usefully be thought of as presenting another zero- 
sum situation. The fact that influence is not limited and can be “saved” as 
money and power helps the political system handle conflict. At the same 
time nonzero-sum conditions create problems of allocation of influence even 
if these problems are of a somewhat different nature. In any case, Parsons 
treats influence as functionally analogous to money, but not in terms of its 
substantive content. Here again he is consistent with the treatment of power. 

How useful the concept of influence will become is still doubtful; the 


26 “On the Concept of Influence,” pp. 44-45; 47-51. 
27 [bid., p. 50. 
28 Tbid., pp. 51-59. 
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same sort of reservations are present that were voiced about Parsons’ con- 
ceptualization of power.?® 


Commitments 


The last societal media of exchange is one Parsons terms “commit- 
ments.” Since he has not written a companion paper to those on power and 
influence, it is difficult to determine how he treats this fourth medium; he 
will surely do so in much the same way he has based his analyses of power 
and influence on money [TS: 66-67]. Discretion suggests, however, that we 
should not anticipate more than this set of working assumptions or rules. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES FOR THE POLITY, 
POLITICIAN, AND VOTER 


If the Parsonian view is at all tenable, it should have some extremely 
important consequences and implications for the political system and its 
individual members. Some of the possible outcomes will be tentatively ex- 
plored, or, perhaps more accurately, predicted now. 

Undoubtedly the most significant consequence of the Parsonian treat- 
ment is its clarification of the situation of the actors vis-a-vis the achievement 
of their own goals in a system where transactions or exchanges must take 
place without a highly developed medium of exchange such as money. With- 
out a set of symbols representing commitments, promises, and sanctions of 
money, it would be impossible to build a large-scale economy. More impor- 
tantly without these symbols rationality of action would be extremely difficult. 
Much of economic action can become highly rational because monetary 
and accounting systems are available to perform the functions that econo- 
mists always point out. The polity does not have as yet the same kind of 
highly viable, precise, institutionalized signs to conduct its interaction. Con- 
sequently, rational calculation is extraordinarily difficult. This is particularly 
crucial with regard to the functions of a measure of value, a store of value, 
and a means of deferred payment. The actor is constantly faced in the 
polity—especially so in democracies—with uncertainty; a major cause of 
uncertainty is the lack of a unit of measurement which can perform the 
functions that money does in society. Uncertainty is found in the relative 
inability to calculate with any assurance of precision. What can be accom- 
plished in the economy via the accounting system, where one can identify 
the debtors and creditors and amounts transmitted, is correspondingly 
greater: The balance of the exchange payments can be precisely stated. 
The exact state of debts and credits in political exchanges are generally quite 
hypothetical.°° The establishment of a political price is often implicit and is 


29 Coleman, op. cit. 


30 Cf. Neil W. Chamberlain, A General Theory of Economic Process 
(New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1955), pp. 263-81. 
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therefore apt to lead to serious misunderstandings. Explicit contracts are 
rare in politics but are usual in the economic marketplace; misinterpreta- 
tions and consequent hostilities are the commonplace of political life. Many 
of these uncertainties are products of the lack of a political analogue for the 
physical symbols used to represent money in the economy. Uncertainty will 
be at a high level in the polity.* 


PROBLEMS OF THEORY AND RESEARCH 
The polity as an economy 


Readers of Parsons’ most recent essays on politics will quickly agree 
that he has tended to treat the polity in terms very similar to those used 
with regard to the economy. In fact, the parallels and analogies between the 
two are frequently pointed out, and many of them are quite helpful because 
they are comparative and are found in or between fields of action that are 
not often so considered. Even where these analogies may not hold up, the 
fact that they are made is a useful means for getting at the distinctive prop- 
erties of each system. Parsons has noted many of these distinctive features 
such as the crucial differences between money and power. That Parsons 
should concentrate on the similarities of the economy and polity is worth 
speculating about. 

Parsons does not often draw such parallels between the polity and the 
integrative or the pattern-maintenance systems although he discusses the 
boundary exchanges. Why should this be the case? A major reason seems to 
be found in the greater identification between the analytical and the con- 
crete structures of these two systems, i.e., the economy and the polity. In 
neither case, as we have seen, are the analytical polity and economy and 
concrete systems that make them up regarded as synonymous, but there is a 
much closer correspondence than in the integrative and pattern-maintenance 
systems. The latter two systems are much more coherent analytical struc- 
tures than they are concrete or empirical structures, for they do not have the 
structural specificity that the economy and polity have in Western societies. 
This may simply be a matter of Western ways of thought; if it is, Parsons 
will have made a great contribution in attempting to make us think of these 
two subsystems as systems. Parsons has not developed them, however, to 
the point that he developed the economy and is now in the process of de- 
veloping the polity. Even the polity is something of a problem, because 
many social scientists find it harder to think of the polity as a system than 
they do the economy. This is as true of the sophisticated social scientist as 
it is of the layman. Everyone recognizes the functional coherence of the 
economy and vaguely understands how a highly mathematical theory about 


31 Frank H. Knight, Risk, Uncertainty and Profit (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1921). 
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it can be produced, but few social scientists including political scientists 
have any inkling of how one might do this with the polity. Parsons treats 
the polity as a discrete system parallel to the economy, but he has dealt 
mostly with terminological problems in devising an appropriate vocabulary 
to achieve that goal—thus his essays on power, authority, influence. He did 
not find it necessary to do equivalent essays on economic terms or concepts; 
they were already firmly established and contained within a highly devel- 
oped theory which needed only to be related to the more general theory of 
action and the theory of social systems. No conventional body of highly de- 
veloped political theory exists that could be readily fitted into his general 
theory of action and social systems. Nevertheless, Parsons has underesti- 
mated the quantity and quality of available political theory. For others his 
conceptualizing ought to help in locating and systematizing that which is 
now so scattered. Given the potentials, Parsons is much more likely to suc- 
ceed in developing a theory of the polity analogous to the economy than to 
the pattern-maintenance and integrative systems, because the polity does 
provide a more limited focus with a limited set of variables that can be re- 
lated. The actual history of his theoretical development is that Parsons went 
from economic theory to the general theory and theory of social systems 
and then back, whereas in the case of politics he has gone from the action 
and social system theories to the economy, and thence to the political sys- 
tem. In Toward a General Theory of Action he claimed that a political 
theory equivalent to economics was not possible because of the very diffuse- 
ness of the phenomena in the social system [pp. 28-29]. About seven years 
later in a lecture at Northwestern University he had changed his mind sub- 
stantially by recognizing or claiming to recognize some “striking formal cor- 
respondence with categories which have already proved themselves in the 
economic field and the way in which the latter fit into the formal structure 
of the general theory of social systems” [Young: 301]. Now Parsons as- 
sumes and argues that “. . . there is an essential parallelism in theoretical 
structure between the conceptual schemes appropriate for the analysis of the 
economic and the political aspects of societies.” 

The gradual but marked evolution of Parsons’ political theory from 
one of a largely unimaginative political science with little hope for a sophisti- 
cated theoretical framework into his most recent conviction of that possi- 
bility suggests a new kind of “political economy” emerging which analyzes 
politics with many of the questions of an economist. The “answers” are not 
apt to be economic, in the narrow sense, but the apparatus of analysis is 
clearly economic. “The specific content of the economic paradigm used 
» . . as an analytical model cannot be generalized to apply to all essential 
social processes, but its logical structure can be so generalized” [TS: 65]. 


82 “On the Concept of Political Power,” p. 223. 
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And Parsons means for this to happen in a way that is not merely a set of 
formal linguistic equivalents or analogies. 

Accordingly, the agenda of research and theory is very lengthy and 
difficult to meet, but it is exciting and promising. What does the agenda 
include by way of specific problems? Parsons himself has not provided a 
concrete list of such problems, but extrapolating such a list does not pose 
serious difficulties. We can, for purposes of economy and orderliness, 
classify these problems as macro- and micro-type inquiries. 


Macroanalysis 


The primary questions which the Parsonian framework poses are 
macro- in nature and not dissimilar from the same type of questions posed 
in economic analysis. For example, just as the economist asks what goods 
and services are produced, so Parsons would ask what “public goods and 
services” or collective goals are selected by the polity. As the economist asks 
how and why the available resources are allocated to the production of these 
products, Parsons would ask how and why different allocations of societal 
resources are processed to achieve the desired goals. As the economist will 
ask how the factors of production are compensated, so might Parsons also 
ask the same question within the context of the polity, and to the econo- 
mist’s question of how the national income is distributed Parsons would 
ask how the public goods and services are distributed. Finally as the econo- 
mist asks how the level of national income is determined so might Parsons 
ask how the level of political productivity is determined. As Keynes asked, 
given the existing resources and the short-run, how can we account for the 
level of usage of these resources so Parsons could pose a similar problem. 
Whereas contemporary economists are so intently interested in problems of 
increasing the amount of resources and national income over the long-run, 
Parsons could also raise a similar question about the political system and 
society. 

In attempting to find answers to these basic questions, a Parsonian 
might well raise further questions and hypotheses about the relationships of 
the various elements of the conceptual framework. Thus, he would want to 
know what sorts of relationships might be found between and among the 
inputs and the outputs.*? Are there production functions of the sort repre- 
sented in Figure 4-4? Similarly, one could ask whether we can discover cer- 
tain relationships between the inputs and the structure of the polity and 
whether there are definable relationships between the structure of the polity 
and the output/s. Much of political science has argued that there are ob- 


33 Relationships among inputs and outputs of the polity have been 
thoroughly and imaginatively explored by David Easton in A Systems Analysis 
of Political Life (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965). 
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Figure 4-4. Input-Output Relationships. 


Output/s 


Input/s 


servable variations and correlations between the two, but the work has not 
until recently been rigorously systematic nor imaginative in scope and de- 
tail.24 A Parsonian approach will surely encourage more sophisticated 
work. Then too the Parsonian approach definitely directs attention to the 
sources of the inputs from society or the environment of the polity; ques- 
tions about the conditions affecting the levels and quality of these inputs are 
primary inquiries. 


Microanalysis 


The answers to the above questions necessarily include some empirical 
assumptions about the behavior and perceptions of the individual members 
of the system. A Parsonian answer to these questions about system perform- 
ances must of necessity deal with the micro-level of inquiry as well, either 
as problems in their own right or as conditions and explanations of the be- 
havior of the system. Once more, a Parsonian might ask questions about po- 
litical man similar to those the economist raises concerning the individual 
economic man in his various roles as a factor of production, a consumer, a 
saver, investor, and an income-recipient. The actors in the polity fulfilling 
their respective roles as citizens, voters, leaders, administrators, judges, 


34For imaginative and informative research see Richard E. Dawson 
and James A. Robinson, “Inter-Party Competition, Economic Variables and 
Welfare Policies in the American States,” The Journal of Politics, XXV 
(May, 1963), 265-89; Thomas R. Dye, “Malapportionment and Public Policy 
in the States,’ The Journal of Politics, XXVIII (Sept., 1965), pp. 586-601; 
and, Herbert Jacob and Kenneth N. Vines, eds., Politics in the American 
States (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1965), especially Part Four, 
“Policies and Programs,” which has data on taxation, education, welfare, and 
highways collected and analyzed in separate chapters by Clara Penniman, 
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and so forth, whether behaving as individuals or members of collectivities 
such as political parties, bureaucracies, or interest groups, must also be 
described and explained. Their actions are a part of the actions of the sys- 
tem; one cannot be adequately accounted for without the other. Accordingly, 
the formation of political preferences, perceptions, expectations, the expres- 
sion of demands, cooperative endeavor (coalition-building, for example), 
strategy, and tactics on the part of active participants would all be funda- 
mental problems for the Parsonian as they are or ought to be for all political 
scientists. So too would questions about the “calculus of consent,” loyalty or 
support, be basic matters for exploration. In brief, to answer questions 
about system goal-attainment, integration, maintenance, adaptation, and 
allocation, it is vital to have data about the system membership, either in the 
form of assumed values of the variables or actual empirical data. 


FIVE 


The Institutional Structure 


of the Polity 


Having considered the polity in terms of a set of boundary ex- 
changes, we are now in a position to review the Parsonian approach to the 
internal structure of the system. In the following chapter we move on to 
various internal processes of the polity. 

This chapter will focus on the structure of institutions that shape and 
integrate action within the polity. The emphasis is on institutions, because 
they are the primary concern of the sociologist and of Parsons’ own version 
of the social system [SS: 547-48]. Although the term “institutions” is an 
honorable one in the social sciences, it has had a variety of meanings; to 
quote Parsons concerning his usage of the word: 


. institutions are the “ways in which the value patterns of the common 
culture of a social system are integrated in the concrete action of its units 
in their interaction with each other through the definition of role expecta- 
tions and the organization of motivation.” Institutions define the broad 
rather than the detailed conditions of the balancing of performances and 
sanctions; they define the conditions of maintaining a stable state in terms 
of meeting the functional prerequisites of the system under more or less 
typical conditions. They set limits within which sanctions . . . are per- 
mitted to operate. [E&S: 102-3] 


“2 


Band 
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Like other aspects of the social system, institutions tend to become special- 
ized in accordance with the functional problems and subsystems of society. 
Thus we may note political institutions parallel with those of the economy 
and remaining subsystems. Because regulation of the political process is 
accomplished through the operations of the institutional matrix of a society, 
a description of that matrix is of fundamental importance in the analysis of a 
political system. The particular significance of political institutions stems 
from a belief on Parsons’ part that force must be controlled if a society is to 
remain stable. 


No society can subsist unless there is a basis for “counting on” some con- 
trol of the use of force, and unless disruptive conflicts, which inevitably 
become “‘struggles for power,” tending by progression along the gradient 
of resort [toward] increasingly drastic means [in order] to eventuate in 
resort to force, are kept within bounds. . . . We may say that the higher 
the level of organization the more potentially disruptive violent conflict can 
become, and therefore the greater the functional need for its control. But 
in any case force must be territorially organized. It is not possible to have 
a variety of different jurisdictions commanding force within the same ter- 
ritory without definition of their limits. [SS: 162] 


More recently Parsons has reiterated his conviction about the role of force 
and institutions in society by saying “. . . I start with a view that repudi- 
ates the idea that any political system that rests entirely on self-interest, 
force, or a combination of them, can be stable over any considerable period 
of time” (Eckstein, 1964: 34]. The significance of institutions in the Par- 
sonian framework is difficult to overestimate. 


ANALYTICS OF STRUCTURE 


Although institutions are the major focus of structural analysis, they 
are neither the only focus nor the only set of analytical constructs. Ulti- 
mately social structures are composed of ideas; from these ideas comes the 
basic or most elementary structural concept—‘role.” Roles are defined as 
“a sector in his [the actor’s] behavioral system,” i.e., as a “normatively reg- 
ulated participation of a person in a concrete process of social interaction 
with specified concrete role-partners” [TS: 42]. A plurality of such roles 
constitutes a “collectivity,” i.e., the partners share a common normative 
culture and are distinguishable from others by their joint participation [TS: 
42]. Collectivities are in turn distinguishable by the fact that roles are differ- 
entiated into complementary performances and tasks or functions which 
serve the common needs. Roles serve to guide the choices and the actions of 
their incumbents by specifying rights, duties or obligations, sanctions, facili- 
ties, and so forth. Institutions come into the analysis since they are regarded 
as “. . . a complex of institutionalized role-integrates which is of strategic 
structural significance in the social system in question” [SS: 39]. This un- 
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felicitous definition means that doing things by way of institutions is gen- 
erally acceptable. Institutions include such matters as property, family, 
leadership, and religion; they are acceptable ways of doing things, not spe- 
cific concrete collectivities. The Parsons family, by contrast, is a collectivity. 

When one studies a particular social system he presumably uses the 
above concepts. In analyzing a political system, for example, a Parsonian 
would describe it in terms of roles, collectivities, institutions. At the level of 
an entire nation-state, the use of the concept of institutions would be primary, 
as indeed it has been in Parsons’ own work [Cf. SPMS: 98~169] for such 
analyses of economic development and characteristics of industrial socie- 
ties. Perhaps the most famed illustration of Parsonian structural analysis is 
to be found in The Social System, where he considers the doctor-patient re- 
lationship as a small-scale system [SS: Chapter X]. Economy and Society is 
also an excellent example of the Parsonian use of institutions in a structural 
analysis of an economy. 


POLITICAL STRUCTURES 


Since no single volume on the polity has appeared we cannot be certain 
about its contents. Yet it is surely reasonable to assume that the building 
blocks of social systems must constitute the building blocks of the various 
subsystems. We may expect, therefore, that the above-noted concepts of 
roles, collectivities, and institutions will be prominent as they have been in 
previous work, with special reference paid to institutions. 

Parsons has obviously not clearly specified the analytic roles of the 
polity; although he has suggested a number of the relevant actors, some are 
not apt to be acceptable to political scientists. Likewise, some of his 
decisions about explicitly “excluded” actors may not prove to be very 
acceptable. Among the “included” roles, Parsons lists public offices of the 
government; actors who are not generally accorded such a role by political 
scientists are the banks, which provide capitalization for the economy [E&S: 
56; 161-63; 217-18]. Parsons sees the action of banks as an aspect of goal- 
attainment functions whereas he seems less clear about the position of other 
organizations in society. Political scientists are apt to include in the polity 
only those organizations which play in the roles of interest groups. Parsons 
seems to include all organizations, but he treats interest groups as “outside” or 
at the boundary markets which serve to mobilize public support and make 
demands on the society through the polity. In the Parsonian framework or- 
ganizations are primarily oriented to the achievement of specific goals 
[SPMS: 17]. Not all organizations are primarily oriented to political goals 
or goals for an entire social system. Others have primary functional signifi- 


1A good example is that of Harry M. Johnson, Sociology: A Systematic 
Introduction (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1960). 
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cance for adaptation, integration, and pattern-maintenance. Thus Parsons 
has stated that political parties are not “in” the polity, but “in” the integra- 
tive subsystem along with most interest groups, because their chief function 
is “the mobilization of support for those responsible for government opera- 
tions . . .” [SPMS: 46]. In brief, we find that the traditional units of con- 
crete collectivities which political scientists have studied as units of the 
polity are really “located” elsewhere in the society and are perhaps studied 
in a different way. In any case, the reader must remember that Parsons dis- 
tinguishes between abstract, analytical social systems and concrete social 
systems: The former consist of roles, whereas the latter consist of whole 
persons [E&S: 57]. 

It is extremely important to maintain clear system reference points, 
since one system may be considered as both an element of a larger system 
and a complete system in its own right [WP: 172-75]. In spite of these re- 
minders Parsons has left a rather ambiguous statement of the contents of the 
subsystems with the exception of the economy. The impression one may get, 
unhappily, if the above noted organizations are left out, is that the polity 
comes very close to being identified with the government, although Parsons 
has reiterated his belief that the polity consists of more than the government 
[SPMS: 42; 47-48]. One of the problems here stems from the difficulty 
which most people have in being able to visualize analytical structures—-the 
very ones which the Parsonian approach requires us to accept and master. 
There is the additional problem of analyzing the behavior of the concrete 
systems as they act in the markets at the boundaries of the various subsys- 
tems. This is especially novel for political scientists and sociologists, be- 
cause they have not been accustomed to viewing their subject matter as 
exchange relationships in “markets.” As the economist’s basic conception 
takes root through the writings of Parsons and others, these problems will 
become less difficult. Parsons could help by clarifying the roles of a politi- 
cal system. If he did, the idea of boundaries—so crucial to systems analysis 
——would also be clarified and made more useful and persuasive.” In addi- 
tion, the problem of identifying and analyzing the internal processes of in- 
teraction in the polity would be facilitated. 


Internal differentiation 


Like the social system the polity has historically become increasingly 
segmented and differentiated, consequently creating serious problems of effi- 
cient functioning. According to Parsons the polity becomes differentiated 
on much the same basis as the more inclusive social system, i.e., subsystems 
or structures and processes become differentiated in response to the same 


2A clear exposition of the general properties of system boundaries and 
some useful empirical indicators of boundaries are contained in David Easton, 
A Framework for Political Analysis (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc,, 1965), pp. 63-69. 
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four functional problems that confront all systems. In advanced societies the 
polity is internally differentiated to meet its own problems of adaptation, 
goal-attainment, pattern-maintenance, and integration. The levels which 
Parsons has tentatively chosen to designate as the four subsystems of the 
polity are fairly conventional ones: administration for adaptative problems; 
executive for goal-attainment; legislative-judicial for meeting the pattern- 
maintenance problems; party for the integrative subsystem. Within each of 
these subsystems one may again interpret action as differentiated according 
to functional needs along the same dimensions. Thus the administration or 
bureaucracy can in turn be so analyzed. Still further down the line one may 
employ the scheme to analyze the activities of a person in playing his roles 
within the bureaucracy. The invariant points of reference are the functional 
problems. Presumably, one can apply this scheme of analysis to a range of 
problems from international relations to those of the single person behaving 
in his roles as a citizen, a voter, a politician, a bureaucrat, and so forth. In 
analyzing political behavior we are really asked to study how individuals 
and groups respond to these problems, not simply how they respond to 
stimuli, whatever they may be. The set of responses then constitutes a struc- 
ture of action taking place within a pre-existing normative structure. 

In studying the structure of the polity we are, in effect, first analyzing 
the normative or institutional structure, the prescriptions, prohibitions, and 
permissions of a society with respect to goal-attainment. Since for most pur- 
poses we do not want complete and detailed descriptions, we do not mi- 
nutely describe these roles or norms; rather we attempt to economize by 
using a set of generalized concepts which will enable us to give shorthand 
labels, as it were, to sensitize us to the nature of the expectations or norms. 
What do we wish to learn about the normative structure of political sys- 
tems? On the basis of what Parsons has said about social structures generally 
we would want to know the following: (1) the bases of structural differen- 
tiation; (2) the type of differentiation; (3) the extent of differentiation; (4) 
the explicitness of differentiation; (5) the rigidity of differentiation; (6) the 
evolution of differentiation. These six problems have been among Parsons’ 
major concerns with respect to social structure [TS: 49-60]. At various 
times he has been interested in answering the questions by different modes 
of analysis although they are not unrelated. In earlier years he tried to pro- 
vide answers by the use of the now famous “pattern-variables” which pro- 
vided means of describing—in gross terms—structural patterns and their 
contents in terms of the norms and orientations which governed choice and 
action. More recently he has preferred to analyze systems by a combination 
of the pattern-variable scheme and the four functional problems we have 
discussed [WP: Chs. 3, 5; E&S: 33-38]. The basis for distinguishing struc- 
tures is the manner in which the system problems are met. More particu- 
larly, Parsons has argued that internal differentiation of systems corresponds 
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to the functional problems with subsystems and roles acquiring certain spe- 
cific functional primacies. The pattern-variables, then, are used to imple- 
ment the functional approach in the comparative study of social structures 
[E&S: 33-38]. 

In the instance of polities, just as with social systems, one will find dif- 
ferentiation taking place in such a way that subsystems develop oriented 
toward either external or internal relationships and instrumental or con- 
summatory states. The polity, as we have seen, is oriented to external- 
consummatory problems. Within the polity further differentiation of 
functions, roles, and structures takes place in a similar fashion. At pres- 
ent, the polity appears to be viewed as consisting of the subsystems listed in 
Figure 5-1. Parsons maintains that the polity was, historically, among the 
first of the subsystems to become differentiated from other aspects of society 
and that the administrative subsystem was early differentiated from the re- 
mainder of the polity and especially from the more diffused pattern-main- 
tenance and integrative functions [TS: 49-56]. The differentiation of the 
other subsystems came much later. Party structures and actions came last as 
the relatively recent development of democracy suggests. Whether or not 
Parsons would suggest a theory of stages or historical phases is doubtful, 
but he has noted at least certain historical trends concerning structural dif- 
ferentiation. That is all that can be currently said about the matter. 


Types of political structures: 
Some base lines 


One of the persistent Parsonian interests has been in typing phenomena 
and especially in what may be called “structural morphology,” i.e., types of 


Figure 5-1. The Internal Structure of the Polity. 
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social systems. These types are regarded as a preliminary step to more pro- 
found understandings of the workings of systems and must therefore be 
worked out [TS: 239; SS: 114]. Parsons himself has worked out a variety of 
ways of doing this and each has varying possibilities for political science. 
We shall inquire, briefly into some of these base lines for system classifica- 
tion. 

Traditional political scientists are not likely to recognize much of the 
Parsonian approach in typing, because he has invented a whole new vocab- 
ulary for doing so. But the basic problems of classification remain the same 
even though the base lines and the language are distinctive. 

Parsons regards the “role” and “institution” as basic units of systems 
and therefore of political systems. A structure would then be constituted of 
the various relationships that are defined by the roles and institutions. In 
the case of polities the role structure is really a set of relationships among 
those who have responsibilities for leadership and those who fulfill subordi- 
nate roles of following or support. The problem is to describe these relation- 
ships in accurate and economical language. “Pattern-variables” which we 
encountered in a previous chapter are that language. The pattern-variables 
were not designed for the political system so much as for the social system 
more generally; for that reason we shall see that they are in need of some 
revision and supplementary materials in order to be more useful for political 
science. 

As we noted earlier, the five sets of pattern-variables can be com- 
bined into thirty-two possible permutations or types of social structures 
[SS: 107]. Parsons has dealt with only sixteen on the assumption that they 
are the most frequently encountered in reality. These combinations or 
types of social structures can form a basis on which to build a classi- 
fication of political systems. More important, in analyzing the more fre- 
quently found types of social structures Parsons himself has argued that 
each produces its own type of polity, one which is consistent with the 
larger social type. We may view his classification of societies as a means 
of predicting the type of polity most likely to be found in that society. 
In The Social System [Chapter 5] Parsons describes four types of societies 
and their political systems. The four are summarized in Table 5-1 along 
with some brief notes on their political systems. 

Table 5-1 has been constructed from Parsons’ discussion of the 
societal types in The Social System [pp. 180-200]. The reader may note 
that the items included under the properties of political systems are treated 
as consequences of social structures. Furthermore, we may assume that 
a great deal more could have been and may be said about politics 
[SS: 199-200]. The discussion is hardly systematic in exploring the po- 
litical implications. He does, however, suggest or draw attention to various 
types of strains which each social structure engenders and briefly but 
unsystematically alludes to possible political problems and disruptions. 
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Table 5-1. Social Structures and Polities. 


Type of Properties of 
Social Structure Political System 
Universalistic-Achievement Leadership is unstable 
(U.S. and U.S.S.R.) Anti-authoritarian 
Universalistic-Ascription Collectivist tendencies 
(Nazi Germany) Authoritarian tendencies 
Particularistic-Achievement Hierarchical ordering 
(classical China) 
Particularistic-Ascription Dictatorships 
(Spanish-American) Individualism 


Non- and anti-authoritarianism 


These political implications have been fruitfully pursued in greater detail 
in a variety of essays, several of which are considered in Chapters 6 and 7. 

How useful the pattern-variable classificatory scheme of Parsons is 
for the description and analysis of political structures remains to be 
seen, since it has not been extensively employed for this purpose.* Parsons 
has, on occasion, used pattern-variables such as the “universalistic-ascrip- 
tion” combination to characterize Nazi Germany, or the “particularistic- 
ascription” set to focus on Spanish-American structures. But these are 
only preliminary and gross means of analysis, even though Parsons 
manages to draw a considerable range of meaning from the concepts. A 
problem with the pattern-variables concerns the possibility of operationaliz- 
ing them in such a way that precise measurements can be produced. 
Parsons did not provide operational definitions, in the strict sense, but 
rather a complex of indicators. A few sociologists have attempted to 
refine the concepts of the pattern-variable scheme and feel that it could 
be and was useful for investigations.* 


8 One interesting application of the pattern variables is that of Francis 
X. Sutton, “Social Theory and Comparative Politics,’ in Harry Eckstein and 
David E. Apter, eds., Comparative Politics: A Reader (New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe, Inc., 1963), pp. 67-81. A rather different application of some of 
Parsons’ work has also been done on international politics. See George 
Modelski, “Agraria and Industria: Two Models of the International System,” 
World Politics, XIV (Oct., 1961), 119-43. 

4 Three research items should suffice to illustrate the various ways in 
which the pattern-variables have been operationalized and tested. Samuel A. 
Stouffer and Jackson Toby, “Role Conflict and Personality,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LV (Mar., 1951), 395-406 and reprinted in TGTA: 481-96; 
J. W. Getzels and E. G. Guba, “Role, Role Conflict and Effectiveness,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, XIX (Apr., 1954), 164-75; Lois R. Dean, “The 
Pattern Variables: Some Empirical Operations,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXVI (Feb., 1961), 80-90. 
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One other difficulty with the pattern-variables as a classification 
device stems from the decision by Parsons that the choices implied in the 
variables are dichotomous. Parsons has been insistent on this point, 
although others have objected to it: They wish to view the choices as 
continua.® One is not, they would say, either universalistic or particularistic 
but more or less of one or the other. It seems to this author that Parsons 
is right; one must choose one side or the other of a moral dilemma, but may 
select either side with a greater or lesser intensity of commitment. The cri- 
tics, it would appear, have confused the intensity of commitment with 
the actual choice; the variables are distinct, and one may be committed to 
a particular choice with an intensity ranging from the highest to a very 
low degree of involvement. Not only does the choice matter, but the in- 
tensity helps to shape behavior. Two different persons may select the 
same side of the dilemma, but if each is differently involved in his 
commitment, they will behave differently. The implications for political 
behavior at the system level are especially pertinent given varying dis- 
tributions of commitments.® 

In Figure 5-2 we have a means of locating nation-states and their 


Figure 5-2. A Suggested Use of the “Pattern Variables.” 
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5Cf. M. Brewster Smith, “Review of Toward a General Theory of Ac- 
tion” in Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLVII (Apr., 1953), 
315-18. Parsons’ reply may be found in “Some Comments on the State of 
the General Theory of Action,’ American Sociological Review, XVIII (Dec., 
1953), 618-31. 

6 Cf. Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956), Chapter 4; V. O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and 
American Democracy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1961), Chapters 
2-9; and, Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, William H. McPhee, 
Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), Chapter 9. 
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respective polities according to two of Parsons’ major pattern-variables. 
His illustrations have been located at the various extremes; all the 116 
member states of the United Nations, given suitable measurement instru- 
ments, could presumably be placed in the appropriate quadrants. Some- 
thing of this sort has been done, although on a purely impressionistic basis, 
by Lipset in his attempt to describe the comparative political systems and 
cultures of four of the Anglo-American democracies: the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada, and Australia.’ Lipset has also used other pattern- 
variables including “‘specificity-diffuseness” and has added his own “elitism- 
equalitarianism” in dealing with two continental nations, France and 
Germany. A three dimensional figure could handle, of course, three of the 
pattern-variables. 

Undoubtedly the two features of this schema of classification that 
would be most disturbing to the political scientist are the absence 
of a set of concepts to designate political structures, as such, and 
the absence of one particular variable—power—and its distribution. Po- 
litical philosophers and scientists have nearly always concentrated almost 
exclusively upon the latter dimension of political systems. Parsons does 
not do so; in fact, he treats power (see Chapter 4) very differently from the 
conventions of political discourse and actually minimizes the distributive 
aspect. The pattern-variables were constructed long before his recent 
discussions of power, but there seems to have been an underlying logic 
in his work that makes the analysis of power and the pattern-variables con- 
sistent. The pattern-variables do not entirely exclude analysis of power. In- 
directly, at least, they reach the distributive problem when one considers 
that terms such as “universalism,” “particularism,” ‘“‘ascription,” and 
“achievement” do relate to norms which define or specify what is to be 
done and how; presumably one may describe the acquisition and exercise 
of power according to these terms and thereby indirectly say something 
about the general patterns of distribution. Such an analysis, however, 
does not immediately and directly confront the allocative problem. Po- 
litical scientists are not predisposed to give up a concern over the distribu- 
tion of power. To the extent that Parsons’ work redirects attention from this 
matter, political scientists will most likely reject his classification pro- 
cedures. 

The argument that certain types of practices or structures “go 
together” better than others is, in principle, susceptible to empirical test. 
One ought to be able to operationalize the pattern-variables and/or the 
four functional problems in such a way that the empirical combinations 
of solutions in societies are actually measured. In other words, we could 
then determine the truth-value of the Parsonian hypothesis by finding out 


7Seymour Martin Lipset, The First New Nation (New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1963), Chapter 6. 
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how many or what percentage of all societies have given combinations of 
pattern-variables, as well as what proportions employ what sorts of 
subsystems and in which combinations to solve their problems. The 
pressing problem, of course, is that the pattern-variables are not easily 
operationalized. Problems concerning the validity of operational definitions 
are especially vexing. Since all societies employ a great variety of contra- 
dictory practices, the task of deciding which practice is predominant is 
exceedingly difficult. Although efforts have been made to measure orienta- 
tions through the use of pattern-variables, no comparative societal research 
has yet been conducted. Whether or not one finds empirical confirmation 
through these measures, the mental experiment of seeing societies in 
terms of more or less logically-consistent sets of problem solutions is 
highly informative. And whether this is done as a mental experiment or as 
an empirical test, we can envisage societies in the form of Table 5-2. 


Table 5-2. System Problems and Their Societal Solutions. 


Functional Problem 
and Subsystem Solutions (32 pattern-variable combinations) 


I II Tir IV Vv VI VII VIII... 
Goal Attainment 


(Polity) % % % % % % % 
Adaptation (Economy) % %%h % % % % % % 
Pattern-Maintenance % %% % % % % % % 
Integration % Y% % % % % % % 


Solutions neither fall into neat patterns nor remain constant through 
time. One can only interpret the table with a full appreciation of these 
facts: As one solution changes so will others, and according to Parsons 
that is what must happen. Empirically there may be inconsistencies and time 
lags in structural changes, but the Parsonian view is that they will tend to 
become consonant; 


Forces especially of values and norms will strain toward more compatible 
solutions. . . . A given type of structure in any major part of the society 
imposes imperatives on the rest, in the sense that given that structure, if it 
is to continue, other relevant structures in the same society cannot vary 
beyond certain limits which are substantially narrower than are the general 
limits of variability of social structures in the relevant spheres. [SS: 178] 


. . . The type of solution arrived at for any one of the four systems prob- 
lems will be generalized to the other three; the orientation toward all four 
will tend to constitute a meaningful coherent system. [Koch, 1959: 661] 


Although a number of studies of individual belief systems suggest the same 
powerful pull toward internal consistency that logic suggests for social and 
political systems, neither of these systems has been subjected to the same 
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rigorous tests for consonance. Then too we are confronted with the problem 
of varying combinations of the same set of variables (e.g., pattern- 
variables) as conditions for the maintenance of the system. For example, 
Lipset’s attempt to describe the value configurations of four democracies 
(Great Britain, United States, Canada, and Australia) in terms of three of 
the pattern-variables (ascription-achievement; particularism-universalism; 
diffuseness-specificity), plus one set of his own (elitism-equalitarianism ) 
suggests that the emphasis given each pattern-variable is quite different in 
each society, even though all are regarded as democracies.* Parsons recog- 
nizes such possibilities by noting that ranges of consistency or inconsistency 
may be compatible. The range itself, however, may be considerable, since, 
as Gouldner has argued, some sectors of the system may not be in any 
direct or continuous contact with other sectors.? Whatever consistencies 
exist among the four major subsystems must be at a rather high level. 
Perhaps what needs greater emphasis are the means employed by members 
of a social system—especially in societies—to cope with inconsistencies. 
Americans, for example, expect self interest to operate as the norm in the 
economy, but “public interest” to dominate in the polity. Likewise, dual 
sexual standards are typically found to govern the behavior of males and 
females. How do we as individuals handle these types of situations? Some of 
the answers may be found in the section of Parsons’ own work that deals 
with role conflicts [SS: 280-83]. Whatever the mechanisms, value and 
structural consistency is a real problem; a useful task for political science 
will be the elaboration of socio-political mechanisms for achieving and 
maintaining consistencies. 


LEADERSHIP: 
THE CENTRAL POLITICAL INSTITUTION 


Most political scientists and, indeed, many political sociologists 
would expect a discussion of the structure of the polity to be about the 
distribution of power. Parsons, however, begins with an analysis of 
the institutionalization of leadership or, as he sometimes says, “differential 
responsibility” [SPMS: 183]. Instead of analyzing how individuals or 
groups have managed to gain power over others as Mosca, Pareto, 
and others have done, Parsons begins by dealing with the conditions for 
effective collective action. Leadership or differential responsibility must be 
provided, particularly in a highly segmented and differentiated system 
[SPMS: 186]. It is difficult to determine whether Parsons is saying that this 
must be the case if successful collective action is sought, or that all past 


8 Tbid. 
; ® Alvin W. Gouldner, “Reciprocity and Autonomy in Functional Theory,” 
in Llewellyn Gross, ed., Symposium on Sociological Theory (Evanston, Ill: 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1959), pp. 241-70. 
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collective action has been attained because leadership was present. More 
than likely he believes both to be the case. 

Parsons has not written at length about leadership specifically. In 
making the concept an analogue to contract in the economy, however, 
he gives it major importance, since he also calls the contract “the central 
institution” of the economy [E&S: 104]. Leadership is treated in func- 
tional terms, i.e., as necessary; he also strongly suggests that leadership 
and responsibility for making collective decisions are unequally divided and 
must, in the nature of the case, be so. To the extent that Parsons carries 
out his analysis, he resembles Barnard in his emphasis on the need for 
leadership. No particular type of leadership, recruitment, or controls is 
suggested or explicitly advocated. But Parsons often appears to be less 
concerned with controls for limiting leadership than he is with providing 
for their effective action. Leaders must be able to mobilize resources or 
procure facilities and support. They also need to expect support as a “right,” 
which means that they require authority to make decisions that are binding 
over the members of the system [SPMS: 186]. This view of leadership led 
Parsons into a consideration of the leaders’ relationship to the system and 
members: a view distinctly from the “top,” rather than from the “bottom” 
—which some theorists adopt. System requirements rather than member- 
ship requirements are the major criteria of analysis. Accordingly, Parsons 
analyzed two particular subtypes of leadership which he called “authority” 
and “regulation” [SPMS: 183-86]. The categories themselves are reason- 
ably clear, but whether or not they are “subtypes” of something called 
leadership is at least debatable. Rather, they would seem to be resources or 
facilities of the leaders. In any case, “authority” and “regulation” are 
deemed crucial elements in the institutionalization of politics. Only authority 
is discussed at length. 


Authority 


Parsons continually finds political analogues to his economic cate- 
gories. Just as leadership is equated to contract, authority is equated to 
property in the economy [SPMS: 178]. In brief, authority is a subtype of 
institution which governs the production and allocation of power. More 
particularly, “authority comprises the general rules which govern the making 
of specific binding decisions. . . . It is the institutional matrix of the 
functioning of power” [7S: 53]. A more extended definition reads: 


. an institutionalized complex of norms which do not involve the pre- 
scription, permission, or prohibition of particular acts, but which on a 
general level define the conditions under which, in the given social struc- 
ture, and in given statuses and situations within it, acts of others within 
the same collectivity may be prescribed, permitted, or prohibited. [SPMS: 
180] 
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If these norms did not exist, Parsons maintains that conflict could not be 
held within tolerable limits and the Hobbesian problem of order would 
become a fact [SPMS: 183]. So the analysis of politics must take into 
account the institution of authority. There can be no stable political system 
without authority, because power is so highly regarded and valued a gen- 
eral means that everyone seems to want command over it or its resources 
[SS: 162]. Again we note Parsons’ assumption that man covets power and 
that without control over these “propensities,” social life is impossible. 

What all this means in terms of political systems is that authority 
defines relationships among leaders and nonleaders by specifying the 
rights and duties of both parties to the relationship. Put in another way, 
the pattern of authority defines or specifies complementary obligations and 
rights; in the case of the leader it is the right to expect support and 
the right to regulate, whereas in the case of the ordinary member it is the 
right to expect leadership responsibility [SPMS: 185-86]. Along with these 
rights and obligations goes a set of sanctions for the use of both parties 
to insure mutual compliance. Physical force is among the sanctions avail- 
able to officials. Obviously the basis of authority will vary considerably 
from one society to another, i., the terms within which the rights 
and obligations are legitimized. Parsons himself has not elaborated or 
classified these bases of legitimacy, although he has commented in detail 
and at various times on the Weberian scheme [Weber: 56—77; SPMS: 188-— 
90]. For the most part he seems to have accepted that analysis as the best 
basis from which to begin, but he feels that it is somewhat confused and 
misstates the problems; the basis of the classification, he thinks, is too nar- 
row [SPMS: 154; 188-90; Weber: 56-77]. Parsons views Weber’s classi- 
fication of types of authority (traditional, rational-legal, and charismatic), 
however, as one of the great contributions to social science and apparently 
chooses to retain it for most analyses, although with qualifications and 
clarifications of Weber’s discussion [Weber: 77]. An important thing one 
might want to know about any polity is the type of authority which pre- 
dominates, since no one type is found in pure form. Parsons’ emphasis on 
authority as a component of political systems seems to be a most fruitful 
one—one that is frequently forgotten in power analyses of nation-states and 
particularly in the study of community power structures. An implication 
in the study of community power structures is that nothing need be said 
about the system except to describe its power relationships. Whatever is 
done is done only because power has been exerted: The notion that 
decisions may be made and accepted because authority is involved is 
seldom recognized nor made explicit. 

This implication suggests another beneficial result of the Parsonian 
approach: namely, that a consideration of authority necessarily leads the 
political scientist into problems of a more socio-psychological nature than 
are ordinarily confronted. These problems have to do with perceptions of 
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authority, authoritative figures and symbols, responses to these elements, 
and, more generally, the reasons why men obey or fail to obey norms, 
laws, and commands. There has been a long tradition of political philosophy 
that emphasizes or advocates various types of authority, but relatively 
little research by political scientists into authority in different societies, the 
kind of authority found under varying conditions, and its behavioral im- 
pact or consequences. David Easton has made this a major point of 
reference not only in his research and theorizing, but for political science as 
well.?° 


Leaders and followers: 
The problems of mobilization and support 


Some interesting new insights and different ways of stating old ideas 
have resulted from the Parsonian treatment of leadership, primarily be- 
cause he has viewed the problem from the perspective of general social 
theory rather than from narrow political theory or simply power relation- 
ships. For example, Parsons has been able to give greater theoretical 
significance to the well-known comments of de Tocqueville about the role 
of voluntary associations as well as to various ascriptive groups such as the 
family [Burdick and Brodbeck: 80-120]. He has accomplished this by 
placing these ideas in the context of an analysis of leadership and support 
in society. 

Parsons looked at the problem of leaders and followers by question- 
ing their relative access to one another. In this analysis he is par- 
ticularly indebted to Kornhauser, but in addition has provided his own 
unique statement of the matter. Thus, Parsons generally wants to know 
the accessibility of people to leaders and vice versa. Parsons sees a 
general movement in the world toward freeing leaders and their resources 
from the ascriptive, communal bonds that exist, for example, in pre- 
industrial societies [TS: 244-49]. In other words, traditional authority is 
less important than leaders are in limiting the behavior of a people. The 
ultimate development, of course, is that of totalitarianism, in which the 
leader has no ascriptive conditions to honor. Democracy is a political 
system in which leaders are freed from many of the traditional ties or 
have them redefined in terms of rational-legal authority [TS: 248]. The 
leader cannot draw his support from wherever and whenever he pleases, 
but he does have greater discretion than the communal leader. Further- 
more, the leader is limited by the fact that the potential total amount of 
support available in society is restricted by both constitutional and ascrip- 


10 David Easton, “The Perception of Authority and Political Change,” in C. 
J. Friedrich, ed., Authority (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958), 
pp. 170-96. 

11 Talcott Parsons, “Social Structure and Political Orientation,’ World 
Politics, XIII (Oct., 1960), 112-28. 
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tive bonds that still exist even in the most modern societies. In other 
words, citizens in a pluralist or democratic system are protected by both 
legal restraints on leaders and ascriptive ties or solidarities which are not 
planned but simply exist. The role of families, interest groups, and vol- 
untary associations in general provide what Parsons has termed “political 
anchorage” or protection for the citizen by diffusing his loyalties and 
making them less available to the designing elites. Yet the structure of 
modern societies is such that these “anchorages” are not too heavy and 
stabilized to permit some fluidity. If this fluidity were not present it would 
be impossible for citizens to control their leaders by shifting their loyalties 
and support; in other words, the fluidity of support is sufficient to allow 
bargaining and competition for that support on the part of leaders. A 
primary difference among political systems stems from the extent or degree 
to which anchorage and fluidity are permitted and encouraged.’* Here, 
one could proceed to analyze the markets for support and leadership in 
terms similar to those of the economist, i.e., through identifying the extent 
and type of competition and the factors in and about the market that 
condition its operations. Supply and demand curves for leadership and 
support are theoretically possible; empirically, we have many problems of 
conceptualization and measurement to solve. In any case, on the supply 
side of support, for example, we might want to know both the position 
and slope of the curve and its determinates. Such determinates will prob- 
ably include such psychological elements as motivations, perceptions of the 
consumers and suppliers, and the “price” which leaders (firms) are 
willing to pay for varying amounts of support (factor of production). 
In turn, we would want to know the socio-political factors which help to 
shape these more immediate psychological elements. Here, membership 
in voluntary associations would be important, as would social-economic- 
status characteristics or one’s position in the social structure. In general 
then, we would ask similar questions about the supply curve, and we 
would want to know about its elasticities and what happens in mutual 
shifts of the two curves. The major problem involved in the entire theory 
is evident: What are we to use as the equivalent of “price”? Economists 
claim that price is the chief determinate of supply and demand curves and 
is therefore also the mechanism by which they are brought into equilibrium 
in certain types of economies. The answer depends upon the type of polity. 
Since hierarchy is a fact in every political system, it is doubtful that an 
exact analogue to the price mechanism can be found. Perhaps the closest 
analogue is an election in a democracy. 

Parsons has not attempted to carry out his analogy of the market 
to the point of stating empirical generalizations about the determinates of 


12The problem has been studied historically by S. N. Eisenstadt, The 
Political Systems of Empires (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1963). 
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supply and demand of either leadership or support. We have yet to dis- 
cover the determinates of either individual or collective demand, and 
we do not know how to aggregate or sum the individual curves into a 
market curve.’* If we may predict, it would seem that although the formal 
categories of analysis might be similar, the substantive content of the 
categories will be quite different [TS: 65]. Parsons would undoubtedly 
agree, since he appears quite unwilling to accept the work of Downs or 
Buchanan and Tullock, especially when they attempt to explain the 
behavior of man in political roles on the basis of individual economic 
calculations. Although we may expect that the determinates of economic 
behavior do not account for political behavior, we still do not know what 
to substitute for these theories. Complicating the situation is the equally 
important fact that Parsons has serious doubts about the economist’s 
account of economic behavior when socio-psychological data are not 
included [EST II: Chapters 2-3; SPMS: Chapter 4]. The formal analo- 
gies are clear, however, and are used as heuristic devices to clarify politi- 
cal situations and role-playing. Obviously, a great deal remains to be done 
in accounting for leadership and support mobilization along these lines. 


A typology of leaders and leadership 


That Parsons and some of his followers should exploit their insights 
into leadership by attempting to classify leaders is hardly surprising, nor 
is the basis upon which the classification proceeds a novel one. Both 
Parsons and Suzanne Keller, independently, have attempted to classify lead- 
ers, or more generally “elites,” on the basis of their primary functional 
significance for society. Instrumental and expressive roles and functions of 
leaders were distinguished in The Social System [SS: 400-407]. Complicat- 
ing the analysis, however, was the introduction of “administrative” and 
“representative” roles [SS: 135]; but the manner in which they are 
treated sounds very much like the “instrumental” and “expressive” roles 
and functions discussed later in the same volume. 

Several years later Suzanne Keller elaborated upon the Parsonian 
approach with a typology of leadership and leaders (elites) based on 
functions being served or the system problem with which their actions 
seemed most concerned.'* Accordingly, elites or leaders were classified as 
primarily goal-oriented, adaptative, system-maintaining, and integrative. 
In other words, just as functional differentiation takes place in society, 
differentiation of leadership also takes place. Leaders become more or less 


13 Kenneth Arrow has brilliantly argued that no democratic political 
mechanism can aggregate a collective decision that is consistent with con- 
flicting individual preferences. See Social Choice and Individual Values, 
Second Edition (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1963). 

14 Suzanne Keller, Beyond the Ruling Class (New York: Random House, 
Inc., 1963). 
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specialized. Goal-attainment becomes the concern of the politicians; the 
adaptive problems are confronted by economic elites, military, diplomatic, 
and scientific elites; system-maintenance becomes the prerogative and re- 
sponsibility of such public figures as movie stars, athletes, and entertainers, 
whereas the integrative problems are met by eminent clergymen, philoso- 
phers, educators, and “first families.”” Table 5-3 summarizes Keller’s dis- 
cussion. 


Table 5-3. A Typology of Elites. 


Elite Type Mode of Social 
By Function Selection Rewards Origins 


Adaptive 
business 
scientific 
military 

Goal-Attainment 
political 
civil servants 


Integrative 
clergy 
philosophers 
educators 
“first families” 


Pattern-Maintenance 
athletes 
movie stars 
artists and writers 
entertainers 


Such a typology says a great deal about the Parsonian approach. First, 
elites or leaders, as we have stated, are considered “functional” and not 
just exploitive as many theorists have considered them. Secondly, elites 
are somewhat “divided” by their being specialized persons perform- 
ing specialized roles and functions. This is extremely consequential, because 
it suggests at least the possibility that divisions may be found among the 
elites; it is not the same set of persons performing identical functions. 
An opportunity is provided, then, for conflict and bargaining as their 
perspectives, interests, resources, and opportunities diverge. The theory 
provides for this possibility; whether or not the facts of life prove it is still 
debatable. How much overlap is to be found is the question. And the 
question applies both to the elites dealing with a single functional problem 
and to all the elites of a social system. Presumably, one might find more 
competition among each subset of elites than among all four functional 
sets on the assumption that each subset competes for similar goals and 
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resources. In any case, one is encouraged by the Parsonian approach to 
believe that leadership is necessary and good, that pluralism is a definite 
possibility, and that, in America at least, opportunities for moving into these 
elite positions are fairly good. It also seems that elitism can be more easily 
justified according to the Parsonian conception; each elite group does per- 
form a function for society. What is less pronounced in Parsons’ writings 
are the advantages which the elites derive and the probabilities of their 
failure to serve their social functions well or with distinction. The very 
abstractness of the analysis strongly suggests an emphasis on abstract 
social functions rather than on the personal aspects that various other 
elite theories carry. In a sense, Parsons’ theory of leadership is more con- 
servative than that of Mosca, Pareto, Lasswell, or Michels in that he does 
not stress the divisive aspects nor the exploitive side of elite rule. Even 
Pareto emphasized these less admirable sides as Machiavelli did centuries 
before. Unlike these famous theorists, Parsons has not stressed the processes 
by which elites come to be selected, i.e., how specific groups and individuals 
come to occupy elite positions. The kind of questions which preoccupied 
Machiavelli, Pareto, Mosca, and even Michels are not prominent in Parsons’ 
work. Neither does he deal very extensively with the practices of re- 
maining in elite positions. Here the functional approach or explanation 
tends to focus attention on system consequences rather than on elite moti- 
vations, career-patterns, orientations, and rewards. These facets are not 
logically excluded by Parsons’ approach; they are, however, less pro- 
nounced and apparent. Parsonians are less apt to pursue them as important 
problems of research. The major reason for not focusing attention on the 
motivations of potential leaders and leaders stems from the conviction that 
although one many account for specific individuals and groups being re- 
cruited for certain roles on the basis of their motives, such analyses do 
not account for the existence of the roles themselves. In other words, social 
systems provide roles, opportunities, rewards and penalties, or sanctions 
to attract and discourage various types of behavior. We are able to 
account for an individual leader’s choices but not the structure of roles, 
opportunities, rewards, or sanctions by describing motivations. Sanc- 
tions are very largely the product of socialization whereas the former 
elements are more or less given from the individual’s perspective. In spite 
of Parsons’ position on this matter we do not want to overemphasize the 
social structure side as against the personality and motivational com- 
ponents. Parsons has been quite insistent that analysis requires due at- 
tention to the recruitment problems where rewards and motivation must 
be correlated [SS: 28—29]. 

One last point about Parsons’ treatment of leadership deserves com- 
ment, because there is a certain paradox in his position. Usually Parsons is 
criticized for constructing a self-regulating social system in which all the 
complementary components seem to mutually adjust in a harmonious 
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manner to achieve stability and equilibrium. Yet here he is asserting 
the very great importance of leadership in making the system operate. 
The paradox is more apparent than real, since Parsons tends to conceive of 
leadership as itself a specialized role or set or roles—four to be exact— 
which are probably no more crucial to the system than many of the other 
countless roles. Parsons can view the situation in these terms, because he 
does not conceive of most leadership in charismatic terms. Parsons has 
tended to give greater attention to the instrumental rather than to the ex- 
pressive tasks, but the distinction is hardly a rigid one. And it is a highly 
useful one, particularly in emphasizing that much leadership is of a 
rather routinized, uninteresting kind. Too often political scientists and 
others have considered leadership only in expressive terms. 

Parsons’ treatment of the role of leadership in political systems will 
probably not be well received by many students, because in spite of his 
positive view of their functions he tends to play down the elements of 
power differentials, the costs of authority, and the struggle for power 
and its maintenance. The political system conceived purely in terms of 
power and leaders or elites places heavy emphasis upon precisely such 
factors and problems; these factors are usually unfavorable, although we 
must observe that certain “realists” like Pareto exalted in such matters. 
The current school of “realists” (Mills and Hunter, e.g.) see power and 
elites everywhere but do not approve of their position in society. Neither 
do they see leadership and inequalities of power as dictated by nature. 
Parsons tends to view power and leadership as inherent in social organi- 
zation, but explains them on the basis of the functional needs of social 
systems rather than individual natural superiority. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF POLITICAL VALUES, 
BELIEFS, SYMBOLS, AND MOTIVATION 


The structure of neither the society nor the polity can be exhaustively 
analyzed without fundamental attention being paid to the institutionali- 
zation of cultural patterns into the roles and everyday activity of their 
incumbents. Indeed, a social or political structure is constructed of these 
cultural or normative elements. Accordingly, Parsons has devoted two 
entire chapters to the matter in The Social System [VII-IX]. In Toward 
a General Theory of Action, culture was designated as a full-scale system 
in its own right [Part I, Chapter 3]; subsequent publications have not 
seen it diminish in importance. 

In a strict sense the elements of belief, value, and expressive sym- 
bolism are not now a “part” or unit of analysis in social systems and 
polities; they are units in the more general system of culture and as 
systems themselves are cognate to the social system and personality. 
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Since culture is created, communicated, and maintained by human beings, 
it obviously has intimate analytical relationships with behavior in the social 
system. Culture has input-output exchanges with the social system and per- 
sonality; they “interpenetrate,” to use a favorite expression of Parsons. 
Parsons has not produced a single parallel volume on culture to supplement 
The Social System, but he has devoted a great deal of attention to culture 
and its components. Since we have already explored some of this work, we 
may go on to consider its implications for political science. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why political scientists have been at- 
tracted to this aspect of Parsons’ work—as well as persons who would not 
ordinarily find the general framework very convincing—is that political 
science has a long tradition of interest in the study of ideas, values, and 
symbols. The history of political philosophy has long held one of the 
highest positions in the curriculum of political science, and only recently 
has been successfully challenged. What makes Parsons’ work attractive is 
that it honors the intellectual historian’s endeavors by both emphasizing 
ideal factors and attempting to incorporate them into a scientific theory of 
action. It is the latter aspect, of course, that appeals to modern behaviorists 
who study attitudes, beliefs, values, and norms. Thus, a behaviorist— 
Almond'’—uses Parsons’ notions of culture, and a more traditionally 
oriented student—Beer,’® for example—also finds him useful. 


Cultural components 


In Chapter 2 we observed that the cultural aspects of action systems 
were of extraordinary importance in the Parsonian view of action; we 
noted also that culture constitutes a distinct system, cognate to the per- 
sonality and social systems, but that culture was also unique in consisting 
of objects and orientations rather than action, per se [TGTA: 173]. Per- 
haps because of its unique characteristics, the cultural component is a 
major factor in providing the basis of action and its stability. Actions are 
primarily the product of cultural orientations that are transmitted from one 
generation to another. We derive our cognitive, cathetic, and evaluative 
perspectives from the cultural systems that we happen to acquire via sociali- 
zation. Culture is a set of “givens” for most people. 

Cultures are not undifferentiated wholes; there may be and usually is 
some fragmentation of themes and orientations at both the personality and 
social-system levels. Thus, in addition to the categories of orientation— 


i5 Gabriel Almond, “Comparative Political Systems,” Journal of Politics, 
XVIII (Aug., 1956), 391-409; Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic 
Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963). 

16 Samuel H. Beer, “The Analysis of Political Systems,” in Samuel H. Beer 
and Adam B. Ulam, eds., Patterns of Government, 2nd ed. (New York: Ran- 
dom House, Inc., 1962), especially pp. 32-45. 
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the cognitive, cathetic, and evaluative—one also finds that cultures are 
differentiated on the basis of the functional problems of social systems; 
in other words, we find adaptive, goal-attainment, integrative, and system- 
maintenance subcultures. Certain aspects of the sum-total of each set of 
orientations tend to form more or less cohesive, logical, consonant systems 
of beliefs, norms, and values. As such, each social system has a general 
culture consisting of political, economic, integrative, and system-main- 
tenance subcultures. In each of these subcultures one finds constellations of 
cognitive, cathetic, and evaluative standards. In addition, we can observe in 
each of these subcultures that not only is the substantive content variable, 
but each subculture is more or less dominated by one or another of the 
three sets or orientations. For example, in the adaptive subculture one 
finds a greater emphasis upon cognitive orientations, norms, and values. 
Rationality in economic behavior, empirical evidence in scientific enter- 
prises, and a concentration upon means rather than ends are all illustra- 
tions of what is meant by “concern for the cognitive.” On the other hand, 
the political subculture is predominately an evaluative subsystem, one 
in which the expressive side of man is likely to find considerable outlet. 
The cognitive can also be found at all levels of behavior, but it is not 
valued as highly, for example, as in science. In any case, the relative 
emphases differ among societies; continental European political cultures 
are apt to place a higher value on expressive elements than for instance, 
Anglo-American democracies where rationality is of greater significance. 
But these are matters of empirical determination, not theoretical impres- 
sions. We might summarize what has been said thus far in the form of a 
simple table (Table 5-4) consisting of the two major dimensions or 
variables of a culture: modes of orientation and system differentiation. 


Table 5-4. 
Modes of 
Orientation and Modes of System Differentiation 
Symbols Goal Attainment Adaptation Integration System Maintenance 
Cognitive 
Cathetic 
Evaluative 


A further breakdown of this schema within the polity as with all 
the other subsystems is possible. Whether or not it is the most fruitful 
further application is another matter. Various other approaches to political 
cultures have been suggested that may come closer to the traditional con- 
cerns of the political scientist by focusing more upon the objects of the 
orientations than upon system differentiation. Needless to say, such other 
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approaches as those of Easton and Hess,17 and Almond and Verba,}8 
are quite consistent with the Parsonian approach; in fact, the latter were 
partially derived from Parsons’ work. All these authors have employed 
Parsonian modes of individual orientation but have differed as to the most 
appropriate objects of the orientations; thus, Easton and Hess have dis- 
cerned various “levels” of a political system, including “community,” 
“regime,” and “government,” whereas Almond and Verba prefer the 
polity itself, various inputs, outputs, and the “self” as objects of the 
orientations. Their “polity” as an object appears to include the Easton- 
Hess “levels,” with the remaining objects (all parts of the system model) 
as additional items. That such object-orientations can be studied beneficially 
on an empirical cross-national basis has been demonstrated in the recent 
studies of Almond and Verba. Easton’s empirical work has so far been 
confined to the United States. The Parsonian influenced analyses of cultural 
systems have been productive in political science and more importantly in 
empirical work of a high order. 

Perhaps of greatest significance in systems theory as well as in the 
older tradition of national character and psycho-cultural studies is the 
problem of relating political cultures to system performances. We must 
connect culture generally to political culture, the social system, and the 
political system. Parsons’ various input-output exchanges are supposed to 
explain these various nexuses, but the exchanges between the cultural and 
the social system are less clearly stated than the exchanges among the 
subsystems of a social system. Others who employ the concept of political 
culture or culture generally have not clarified just how individual orienta- 
tions, system cultures, and system performances are related. Parsons him- 
self has argued that “role” is the connecting link of personality and system, 
but our knowledge of role structures does not always account for system 
performances. Role structure undoubtedly provides us with much better 
cues to macropolitical processes and outcomes than does knowledge of 
personalities alone. 


FROM POLITICAL CULTURE TO SYSTEM 
PERFORMANCE: SOME LINKAGES 


Fundamentally the solution of the linkage problems has consisted of: 
(1) an examination of the socialization processes or of the internalization 
of culture in the personalities of system members; and (2) personalities and 
system performances as shaped and interrelated through the institutionali- 


17 Easton and Hess, op. cit. 

18 Almond and Verba, op. cit. Also see Sidney Verba, “Conclusion: Com- 
parative Political Culture,” in Lucian W. Pye and Sidney Verba, eds., Po- 
litical Culture and Political Development (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1965), pp. 512-60. 
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zation of cultural components. Personalities act in acquired and learned 
roles such as that of the voter and politician. Let us consider motivation and 
recruitment as problems of linkage. 


Personal needs, motivation, recruitment, 
and social functions 


One of Parsons’ major interests has been centered around what may 
be termed the problem of motivating and recruiting or allocating individ- 
uals to the roles that are vital for societal maintenance and solution of 
societal and personality needs. The problem arises because Parsons be- 
lieves that there is not necessarily a match between personalities and 
social roles; in a highly differentiated system role allocation is not auto- 
matically solved so that personalities always end up in the appropriate roles 
[EST II: 338; SS: 45]. There may be and often is a great deal of “mis- 
matching” with unhappy consequences for both the individual and the 
society. 

This problem may be solved in a variety of ways in every society. 
In traditional systems ascription is the primary basis of allocation; ac- 
cordingly the individual is required to adjust to social demands. In Western 
industrial societies competition, change, and greater ranges of freedom 
permit the individual to find his own role/s. Parsons apparently prefers 
the latter course because he says “a social system cannot be so structured as 
to be radically incompatible with the functioning of its component in- 
dividual actors as biological organisms and as personalities, or of the 
relatively stable integration of the cultural system” [SS: 27]. Furthermore, 
a sufficient proportion of the actors must be motivated to want to perform 
effectively in the needed roles. Apparently Parsons tends to reflect Western 
democratic norms about recognizing the limitations of social action when con- 
sidering individuals—that is, society must adjust more than the individuals. 
This solution of system requirements is more reminiscent of Aristotle than 
of Plato: Take the individual as a given; personal capacities and needs 
must be recognized even though they are subject to change. 

In our own time these same problems have been of great concern 
in totalitarian and democratic systems and especially in the context of newly 
developing nations. Political scientists have been interested in finding out 
why citizens do not participate more in certain crucial actions as voting 
or why more men are not attracted to political and civil service careers in 
some countries. In totalitarian societies both leaders and students are con- 
cerned with how persons can be allocated to social roles using methods 
quite different from those of the democracies. The leaders have practical 
problems of assignment and task fulfillment. The political scientists want 
to know how leaders are selected, what motivates them to want to accept 
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the enormous risks entailed, what rewards they get, and how the regime 
manages to solve its allocative problems effectively, if at all. 

What are Parsons’ theories with respect to this problem? As may 
be expected they are complex but reasonably easy to summarize. The 
two main mechanisms for the maintenance of motivation in the appropriate 
directions are those of socialization and social control. The former moulds 
the need-dispositions of the personality into wanting to fulfill role expecta- 
tions of society, whereas the latter deals with directing people who have 
not been perfectly socialized or are not so acting. The “mechanisms” are 
very complex and intricate. Briefly, socialization is achieved through learn- 
ing, generalization, imitation, and identification, whereas social control 
includes the allocation of rewards and penalties, with perhaps an emphasis 
on the latter. The relevance of these mechanisms for the polity are patent: 
Each society attempts to socialize its new members into being good citizens 
who will perform the appropriate “sub-roles” of citizenship, such as obeying 
the laws, voting, honoring leaders and political customs, and by being 
generally loyal and willing to sacrifice, if necessary, to preserve the system. 
Controls force people to do these very things if they do not already do them 
on their own. Some of these mechanisms are really outputs of the polity; 
others are inputs. In either instance, they deal with the motivations of 
citizens and their actions as members of the society. 

The provision of appropriately motivated citizens willing to perform 
the vital tasks of a political system is partly a function of the polity, but 
mostly a contribution of another subsystem—“pattern-maintenance.” The 
adequate provision of motivation is chiefly a problem in socialization, L.e., 
of internalizing certain culturally defined motives in the personalities of the 
membership. Society attempts to inculcate the appropriate types of motives, 
including those which affect political action and provide outlets for per- 
sons to satisfy their motivations. 

Parsons does not postulate a universal motive as the economists have 
so frequently done with the profit motive and rational calculation. Political 
man is not an egotistical, profit-seeking, rational man by nature; he may 
or may not be endowed with these characteristics by a society. But we are 
likely to find a considerable range of variation in concrete motives among 
political systems and even within the same one. Two or more persons may 
pursue the same course of political behavior for quite different motives, 
both conscious and unconscious. A single motive itself may also lead to 
different roles and behavior. Much of what Parsons has to say on these 
matters is widely agreed upon in the social sciences, but he deserves credit 
for emphasizing the social nature of motivation and particularly for stress- 
ing the connection between motivation and the socially provided outlets 
and sanctions that assist in directing persons into the roles and behavior a 
society deems important [EST I: 19-33; 50-68]. Inadequate socializa- 
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tion and/or outlets may be joint products of a social system. A political 
consequence of inadequate socialization is an insufficient quantity of able 
civil servants and leaders. Other consequences include “improperly” moti- 
vated leaders and men who abuse their positions. Thus a societal value 
system may create its own recruitment dilemmas at the motivational level, 
since value and normative systems in a given society may not direct suffi- 
cient numbers and varied types of persons into political life. 


SIX 


Political Processes 


in Their Social Setting 


We have so far considered the polity in terms of its relationships 
with the remainder of society, i.e., in terms of a set of boundary exchanges 
with other subsystems. We have said little about actual internal political 
processes, however, other than to examine such major analytical elements 
as power, authority, and the differentiation of structure. Now we must 
review Parsons’ thinking about these internal processes or the functioning 
of a polity as it converts its social inputs into political outputs for other 
subsystems. Unhappily, there is much less to discuss at this juncture be- 
cause Parsons has not, as yet, set forth in detail what he sees taking 
place. There is no general theory of dynamic political processes or of 
specific types of political systems. He has made, of course, some highly 
important general points on systems, an analysis of economic processes 
which we can use in a search for political analogues, and a variety of 
empirical essays on certain aspects such as voting and power in America. 
From these sources we should be able to sketch out the framework as it 
now stands. 


INTERNAL POLITICAL EXCHANGES AND EQUILIBRIUM 


The main set of questions which Parsons advances in the analysis of 
social systems has to do with problems of equilibrium, so the analysis 


TZ 
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of internal systemic processes is primarily concerned with its attainment, 
maintenance, and breakdown. The variables which are included in the 
analysis are primarily those of the inter- and intrasystem exchanges, or the 
inputs and outputs at all the relevant boundaries. If one wants to know 
what is happening in any particular polity he must look at these exchanges 
and determine their values and interrelationships. In terms of the various 
figures we have been using, one could say that the dynamic aspects are 
symbolized by arrows. The complexity of the analysis and an equilibrium 
state are indicated by the fact that the polity has a total of fvelve inter- 
system exchanges (four with each of the other subsystems) and a total of 
twenty-four intrasystem exchanges. Of course each of these exchanges con- 
sists of an enormous number of still unknown “subvariables.” There is, 
therefore, a good deal to work with concerning dynamic analysis. 

Parsons’ writing during the past decade has provided a profusion of 
approaches to the analysis of systems, and although all may be con- 
sistent or complementary, they are somewhat baffling because of the pro- 
fusion. Thus, a student who wanted to base his work upon that of Parsons 
could choose from a variety of means to describe and analyze political 
systems. For example, he might base the analysis upon a set of processes 
designed to cope with the four functional problems elaborated by Parsons; 
accordingly, political systems would be assumed to have adaptive, goal- 
attainment, integrative, and system-maintenance problems, and structures 
and processes that are somewhat analogous to those on the social-system 
level. Or one might concentrate upon the many intrasystem exchanges noted 
above. Finally, the student might accept as a base point Parsons’ statement 
that there are three basic processes in all systems: “circular flow, growth, 
and structural change.”! 

Actually the situation is hardly as confusing as the previous paragraph 
might suggest, since these various “approaches” are somewhat different 
ways of saying the same thing. The research emphasis is, however, different 
in each instance. What Parsons is saying, essentially, is that the political 
system, as a subsystem in society, aids in the generation and processing of 
societal resources into valued products. In the case of the polity it is pri- 
marily a goal-attainment function, but within the polity we also have 
various institutional processes that combine, process, and transform re- 
sources into effectiveness in goal-attainment. In order to describe this 
general set of productive activities it is necessary to incorporate analyses 
of all the relevant boundary exchanges of resources and their markets. 
When one has done this he can describe what Parsons, after Schumpeter, 
has called the “circular flow” of the action that makes the system go 


1 Talcott Parsons, “The Political Aspect of Social Structure and Process,” 
in David Easton, ed., Varieties of Political Theory (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1966), p. 97. 
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under “static conditions,” i.e., conditions under which the system simply 
repeats itself in one cycle after another. Much of The Social System was a 
step in this direction: to provide a macrostatic model of an on-going social 
system. 

These are not the only processes that interest Parsons or any 
other social scientist. Under the impact of dramatic changes in the 
world Parsons has lately attempted to shed some light on processes of 
“growth” and long-run structural changes in social systems. Since these 
latter two types of processes are theoretically more complex than static 
self-maintenance activities, we will devote the next chapter to them. In 
this chapter we confine ourselves to the circular flows of the polity as they 
are manifested, either at a moment of time or in the short run. 


CIRCULAR FLOWS: 
INTRAPOLITY EXCHANGES AND PROCESSES 


When one has “summed up” the intrapolity processes, he has, in 
effect, summarized what the polity does with the various demands and 
resources it has derived from the rest of society; by summing up these 
processes one would expect to learn how the polity aggregates these 
resources, allocates them to specific goals and persons, recombines them 
into a “production function,” and finally achieves an equilibrium state. 
The view is obviously quite similar to that employed by economists in 
analyzing an economy. The polity is treated as a productive system, but 
generating “effectiveness” rather than “utility” as in the case of the 
economy. The productive emphasis of the polity seems more marked 
than do the distributive and allocative, but the latter are inherent since 
production requires an allocation of resources. Parsons has advanced a 
conception of the polity that highlights exchange and harmony in much 
the same way that the neoclassical theory of the firm and production de- 
emphasizes conflicts in decision-making within the firm. Stress upon 
intrasystem exchanges has a tendency to encourage the theorist to see 
such transactions as essentially cooperative or mutually beneficial. Parsons 
must be credited with offering a highly useful reminder to political scientists 
of the enormous amount of essentially beneficial coordinated behavior 
that takes place in most modernized nation-states. 

Having noted these preliminary considerations, we must point out 
again that Parsons has not attempted a full-scale analysis of political 
processes as he and Smelser did with the economy. At best we have 
some of the items listed at the beginning of the chapter, a few unpublished 
papers, and a lifetime of work from which to draw inferences. 

In a set of unpublished working papers (1957) Parsons attempted 
to supply a set of categories for the internal political exchanges of the 
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Figure 6-1. Intrapolity Boundary Exchanges. 
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polity.? Figure 6-1 contains a partial listing of these categories as illustra- 
tion; it should be regarded as that, since Parsons views it as an early 
experimental and working paper. 

We need not list all the sets of exchanges since they have not been 
finally determined and since the few noted here are sufficient to suggest the 
character of the treatment. Like the intersystem exchanges these intra- 
system exchanges are somewhat arbitrary constructs meant to refer in a 
shorthand fashion to the actions of persons in political roles in spe- 
cific subsystems of the polity. Like the intersystem relationships they 
are also double exchanges which, in a state of equilibrium, would be 
expected to roughly balance one another, whereas the total inputs are 
expected to produce satisfactory levels of output. Deficits, presumably, 
cannot be permanently endured. Like the intersystem situation one might 
expect to find factual cases in which the balance does not take place; 
“political inflations” and “political deflations” could also take place within 
the polity, and when they do one detects still another source of imperfec- 
tion—strain and change. 

The internal boundary exchanges or processes are analogous to 
those at the external boundaries, even though the content of the exchanges 
is different. Just as the external exchanges are mediated and regulated 
through some kinds of markets, so are the internal exchanges. What we 
have, then, is a vast network of processes and market structures, some 


2 The working papers referred to above were untitled and distributed to 
members of a Seminar on Social Systems conducted by Professor Parsons 
during 1957. 
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of which are quite familiar to political scientists whereas others tend to 
emphasize newer and perhaps more purely sociological interests. A 
complete description of a polity would presumably require detailed analyses 
of these intrasystem processes and markets, their structures, and function- 
ing. If we take this as an agenda of research we would probably sub- 
stitute many of our more familiar categories of analysis for the labels 
which designate these exchanges. Less attention might be placed on the 
elites and collectivities political scientists frequently study and much more 
on the exchanges and markets. Many of the concepts seem to suggest 
familiar phenomena, however, and so they would initially serve more as 
codifying devices than as new categories of analysis. 

One of the more noticeable features of this conception of the polity is 
the degree of complexity found in the interdependency of the processes. 
This interdependency suggests that the polity is in constant danger of 
maladjustment or dislocations. The balances required among the exchanges 
to maintain the system are numerous and delicate; given the distinct possi- 
bility of uncertainty, frictions, and time lags, the system may have difficulty 
in attaining and maintaining equilibrium. Deficiencies at one exchange may 
have enormous consequences for other exchanges and, ultimately, for the 
society. Political scientists have not worked out their own conceptions of 
this set of interdependencies in the elaborate and precise manner of the 
economists; perhaps through Parsons’ influence they may begin to de- 
velop models which permit this type of analysis. 


Political “equilibrium” 


Central features of this conception—interdependence, boundaries, 
inputs and outputs—all suggest another element important in the dynamic 
analysis of the polity: equilibrium. This is especially so in Parsons’ work be- 
cause of his commitment to systemic analysis and the problems of order 
and stability. The concept “equilibrium” constitutes both an heuristic 
theoretical device as well as a necessary concept for the empirical descrip- 
tion of social systems in the Parsonian approach. 

Several ways of defining the term have been used by Parsons. In 
one of his latest writings the term is defined as follows: 


A system then is stable or (relatively) in equilibrium when the relation 
between its structure and the processes which go on within it, and between 
it and its environment, are such as to maintain those properties and rela- 
tions, which for purposes in hand have been called its structure, relatively 
unchanged.3 


This statement can be put into other terms more consistent with the 
terminology of the input-output scheme and therefore somewhat more 


3 Talcott Parsons, “Some Considerations on the Theory of Social 
Change,” Rural Sociology, XXVI (Sept., 1961), p. 221. 
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operational forms. For example, one might say that the equilibrium of 
the polity consists of a balance (within certain specified minimum and 
maximum limits) among the various societal inputs and the political 
outputs. In brief, such a balance might consist of the leadership receiving 
all the support and resources they consider necessary, whereas the follow- 
ers or citizenry receive all the decisions (favorable) and other perform- 
ances from leaders they deem vital. In actual political systems there is 
a fairly wide range of mutual acceptance. Both leaders and followers have 
minimal and maximal levels of expectations and satisfactions, and both 
have optimal levels. In a sense one might speak of and indeed calculate 
supply and demand curves or schedules which relate these various quan- 
tities; their intersection would constitute the point of equilibrium. Or one 
might simply intersect scales of satisfactions on the part of leaders and 
followers as in Figure 6-2. Figure 6-2 suggests the various points within 
which one can locate relative hypothetical degrees of equilibrium and/or 
disequilibrium. What the actual values may be in any specific case must be 
decided by research. Although the empirical limits of equilibrium and 
disequilibrium remain undetermined, we can now conceptualize the prob- 
lem more clearly. It is entirely possible that a system may have continued 
existence for a prolonged period of time even though the satisfactions of 
one of the groups are negative. In these cases one might, as indeed Parsons 
does, speak of political “inflation” and “deflation,” i.e., where either the 
demand or supply of the relevant support and resources is unbalanced 


Figure 6-2. Political Equilibrium. 
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[Merton, et al., 1959: 19-20]. Just as economists speak of stable price 
levels so the political scientist might speak of stable and unstable support 
levels. A “hypothetical” area of equilibrium is shown in Figure 6-2 by the 
Shaded area. It could perhaps be argued that the entire upper right 
quadrant provides varying degrees of equilibrium and stability, whereas the 
least stable is provided by the lower left quadrant. The upper left quadrant 
may be the second best, with the lower right third best. The problem 
seems to be whether the dissatisfactions of leaders or of followers are more 
disruptive to the equilibrium state. Parsons would probably say that 
leaders count for more in this matter, but he has made no direct statement 
to that effect. 

One other possibility for theory is suggested by the diagram. The 
path of disequilibrium could run in either of two ways: through the greater 
total dissatisfactions and/or rates of change in satisfactions of the leader- 
ship or the followers. In the one case we get a reactionary revolt, in 
the other a popular revolt. These paths are indicated in Figure 6-2 by 
curved dotted lines. The slope of the curves indicates marginal rates of 
change in satisfactions. 

What the Parsonian system of intrasystem equilibrium processes still 
lacks are, first, a convenient means of describing the exchanges by linear 
means so that variables and relationships can be specified in terms of more 
or less, and secondly, empirical hypotheses and regression coefficients 
relating the exchanges. What range of each input is required to maintain 
what ranges of each of the others? What will happen empirically if the 
values of one or the other are altered by a specific magnitude in a specific 
direction? Parsonian conceptions will require answers to this kind of ques- 
tion since they raise the problems. Such propositions and theories will be 
the work of future generations because Parsons’ major concern has been the 
conceptual scheme within which they will be ordered and given form. 
How successfully this can be done rests as in the case of the intersystem 
exchanges on the possibilities of stating clearly defined researchable vari- 
ables; at the moment this seems remote, but promising in the long run.‘ 

Attempts to work out classifications of internal boundary exchanges 
or interactions are a useful and necessary task that has not been even 
theoretically advanced in political science. Enormous work has been 
done, of course, on an empirical level with little theoretical guidance. 
There are problems, however, with more purely theoretical dimensions 


4Some highly suggestive proposals on demands have been advanced by 
David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1965), Part II. Karl Deutsch must also be credited with ad- 
vancing many promising ideas on similar problems in The Nerves of Govern- 
ment (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1963), and “Transaction Flows 
as Indicators of Political Cohesion,” in Philip E. Jacob and James V. Toscano, 
eds., The Integration of Political Communities (New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1964), pp. 75-97. 
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which arise to plague the analyst, such as distinguishing external and 
internal exchanges. Determining a “purely” intrapolitical system process 
is exceedingly difficult. In defense of Parsons one can simply assert that 
the same problems confront other schemes such as intrapersonality proc- 
esses and interpersonal situations. Analytical distinctions are always some- 
what an arbitrary act of the investigator. Yet some schemes create more 
of these problems than others; and Parsons does present an incredible 
number of boundary exchanges among systems and subsystems. Much of 
the labeling of these internal processes of the polity suggests that the 
procedures involved are still primarily acts of imagination. Whether 
these are the most appropriate categories, whether they are an exhaustive 
set, and whether they can lead to better theories of political systems has 
yet to be tested by experience; so far few political scientists have seriously 
taken them up in their research and thinking. In spite of the logical 
necessity of the exchanges and their inherent complexity, many political 
scientists will ask whether anything different is being said about the polity. 
Finding an answer which will satisfy all is not likely. There is no startling 
theory of political systems, either generally or of a specific type, but there 
is a refreshing way of approaching them and this is a contribution. 
Whether or not a new empirical political theory will emerge from this ap- 
proach remains to be seen. 

Present inadequacies of the Parsonian analysis of politics are some- 
what similar to those found in his analysis of the economy.® Actually, Par- 
sons and Smelser were able to enlighten us more on the external boundaries 
of the economy than they were on the internal actions and exchanges. The 
very title of their book, Economy and Society, suggests the area of concen- 
tration. One would expect that a “Polity and Society” would also treat the 
external exchanges with greater insight and detail. So far Parsons’ political 
writings have tended to concentrate upon the polity—society relationships; 
very little has been written about the internal workings and decision-making 
of the polity. In the case of the economy, Parsons and Smelser had a widely 
accepted body of doctrine to work with in elaborating their theories about 
the market-economy. They did not offer much about other types of econo- 
mies, although they could have said a great deal.® In fact, their sociological 
approach would have said much more than conventional economics, which 
severely limits itself to highly developed market systems. If Parsons should 
go on to consider the internal functioning of political systems, he would not 
have as precisely worked-out theories to integrate with his own analysis. 
There is no general theory of the political process, nor even of specific types 


5 Perhaps the best review of Economy and Society is Michael J. Brennan’s 
“Economics and the Theory of Social Systems,” American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, XVII (Jan., 1958), 113-22. : 

® For some important reservations see Karl Polanyi, Conrad M. Arens- 
berg, and Harry W. Pearson, Trade and Market in the Early Empires (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1957), pp. 307-19 and passim. 
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of polities. Political science, unlike economics, has no single generally ac- 
cepted theoretical framework; Parsons knows this but is hopeful that one 
will begin to develop along lines he has suggested, i.e., cognate to the econ- 
omy. He rejects the economist’s conception of how the polity functions, i.e., 
the strict attempt to describe the polity as an aggregate of individuals with 
various preference orderings, who enter markets to engage in transactions 
that end in market decisions concerning supply, demand, and prices, and the 
allocation of resources and income distribution [TS: 65]. Parsons thinks the 
internal processes of the polity deal with analogous political questions, but 
he definitely does not believe that the technical economic theory used to ex- 
plain economic processes directly applies to individual and system political 
behavior. [STTP: 351-53; TS: 65]. Instead, Parsons has been anxious to 
convince political scientists and economists of the usefulness of posing 
similar system questions as a beginning point. He has offered a scheme of 
analysis which looks at the polity as a system confronted with formally iden- 
tical problems as the economy. Like the economy the polity must adapt itself 
to an environment and must confront problems of goal-attainment, in- 
tegration, and maintenance. The polity must also be analyzed as a social 
system, with all that implies in the way of intellectual commitments. Par- 
sons has always advocated a sociological analysis of the economy and polity 
rather than an economic or political analysis of society. 


LEVELS AND FLUCTUATIONS OF OUTPUT 


Viewing the polity as a productive system analogous to the economy 
may raise similar economic questions; one question has to do with the level 
and fluctuations of the outputs of the political process just as one economic 
question deals with the levels and fluctuations of national productivity. 
Whereas most political scientists and sociologists ask about the distribution 
of power as their first and last question, Parsons asks first about the genera- 
tion of output and its levels, and secondly about its distribution. He appears 
so far to be more interested in the production than the distribution aspect, 
but distribution is still a fundamental, logical, and necessary question to 
pose within the Parsonian apparatus of inquiries. Furthermore, the alloca- 
tion of resources affects the production function. 

First, one must note that Parsons views power as an attribute of the 
total social system and not a real output of the polity [Burdick and Brod- 
beck, 1959: 81]. He identifies power as a measure of “the capacity of the 
society to mobilize its resources in the interest of goals”; in this sense power 
is a standard measure parallel to money. This treatment of power has irri- 
tated many of his more radical critics because it seems to deflect attention 
from the distributive aspects of power. The individuals who may gain or 
lose when specific system goals are selected appear less important. In any 
case, Parsons would obviously ask how the level of real output (political or 
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collective effectiveness) is determined. In general, his answer refers to the 
resources which the total social system can generate and the polity can effec- 
tively combine into some valued output. More specifically, the polity, just as 
the economy, draws on the remaining subsystems for its resources; these 
“factors of production” include “opportunity for effectiveness,” “allocation 
of fluid resources,” “policy decisions,” “leadership responsibility,” “opera- 
tive responsibility,” and “moral responsibility for collective interest." The 
amount of each in combination with the others determines the capacity of 
the society to achieve whatever goals it may sanction. 

Several things can be said about this theory. First, Parsons poses a 
problem which has only infrequently been debated as such by political sci- 
entists. Students of international relations have come closest to discussing it 
in their attempts to explain the power potentials of nation-states.* Secondly, 
the Parsonian discussion has not been exhaustive, with the consequence that 
many points are still unresolved and in a relatively undeveloped state. The 
factors of political production, for example, are not necessarily a complete 
listing unless each factor contains a much greater variety of considerations 
than is suggested. Furthermore, unless “support” means numbers as well as 
intensity and quality, nothing is said about such basic matters as population. 
This leads to another point: the need for clarification of the factors in oper- 
ational terms. The factors of production in the economy with the exception 
of “organization” are clearly delineated and easily measured entities. This 
does not appear to be so with Parsons’ political categories, although there 
seems to be no inherent reason why these factors cannot be quantified as so 
many other social data have been measured during recent years. The 
problem is one of operationalizing the basic terms, devising appropriate 
indices, and applying them to a wide variety of social and political systems 
for the purposes of comparisons. If this is possible, we may be able to con- 
struct tables of political capacities among all the nation-states of the world 
and predict outcomes of goal-attainment. We should also be able to calcu- 
late the probabilities of any given social system to achieve its goals. For ex- 
ample, political scientists might try to construct hypothetical curves relating 
each of the various factor inputs of the polity with the production of each 


Talcott Parsons, “On the Concept of Political Power,” Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, CVI (Je., 1963), 234-36; 258-62. 

8 See Stephen B. Jones, “The Power Inventory and National Strategy,” 
World Politics, VI (Jul., 1954), 421-52; F. Clifford German, “A Tentative 
Evaluation of World Power,” Conflict Resolution, IV (Mar., 1960), 138—44. 
For some interesting attempts to measure effectiveness and efficiency in goal 
attainment see Henry D. Lytton, “Recent Productivity Trends in the Federal 
Government: An Exploratory Study,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 
XLI (Nov., 1959), 341-59; and “Public Sector Productivity in the Truman- 
Eisenhower Years,” The Review of Economics and Statistics, XLII (May, 
1961), 182-84. More recently the federal government has sponsored its 
own study of governmental productivity. See Measuring Productivity of Fed- 


el Government Organizatiens (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
964), 
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Figure 6-3. Input-Output Functions. 
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type of output. Additional curves such as the standard marginal and average 
products could also be included. Figure 6-3 illustrates such a set of curves. 

A third point arises in connection with the construction of such tables: 
All the variables or factors may not as yet be identified. The more recent 
writings suggest that Parsons has been revising his factors of power produc- 
tion somewhat, but that these changes are less important than the general 
ideas from which the conceptualization stems. The most recent statement of 
the factors, however, is perhaps more detailed and less operational. Its two 
versions are listed for convenience in Table 6-1, and the differences in the 


Table 6-1. Societal Resources or Inputs. 


1959 1963 
Support Commitment of Services to the 
Collectivity 
Facilities Control of Productivity 
Legitimation Interest-Demands 
Political Support 
Unconditional Loyalties Legitimation 


Legality of Powers of Office 


two are probably due to the fact that the earlier conceptualization had not 
treated power as a media of exchange, nor had Parsons distinguished be- 
tween real outputs and monetary income as the economists do; it would 
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seem that Parsons has been developing his political theory by more strict 
analogizing to the economy and economic theory than he had previously 
done. As he has done so, the conception which emerges is more promis- 
ing and probably more at odds generally with the traditional theories of 
the polity and power in social sciences. 

A number of the general points made in connection with the develop- 
ment of a framework of analysis can be illustrated better in considering 
their “applications” by Parsons. The remainder of this chapter will consist, 
therefore, of brief summaries and commentaries upon a few of Parsons’ in- 
terpretative essays on various political matters in their social settings. 


POWER AS A FACILITY: 
A CASE STUDY OF POWER IN AMERICA 


Having viewed allocation as a general problem it might be useful to 
consider a specific instance of it, namely, the allocation of power as one of 
the most general and crucial types of facilities in society. Because Parsons 
has devoted considerable theoretical attention to power and has written a 
detailed critique of C. Wright Mills’ book on the distribution of power in 
the United States (SPMS: 199-225), we can, therefore, present his views 
without much difficulty. They are interesting and controversial. Since we 
have considered his views of power as a category of analysis, we need not 
repeat these fundamental conceptions. We deal only with power as Parsons 
had earlier considered it—a facility which requires allocation. 


“Power, by its very nature, is a relatively scarce object. . . . Its in- 
trinsic scarcity and its generalized instrumental status make it into one of 
the most avidly and vigorously competed for of all objects . . .” [TGTA: 


200]. So begins Parsons and Shils’ analysis of power, and they seem to be in 
accord with almost all political thinkers on the matter. From this basic be- 
lief they conclude that power must be regulated in accordance with the value 
system of the society or be rendered assunder [TGTA: 200]. Mills would 
not have accepted the notion that power must be scarce, although he prob- 
ably would have agreed that men have generally acted as though it were 
true. Nor would Mills have accepted the notion that societies must possess 
the degree of consensus on values that Parsons and Shils seem to believe 
necessary. Ironically, Mills believed that power could be eliminated from 
life but that it was all too present now. Parsons does not believe it can be 
eliminated, but sees it in a more favorable functional light than Mills. The 
world for Mills was cruel. Since Parsons does not entertain such high expec- 
tations he has been relatively more content with the status quo; fewer of his 
values have been violated. Parsons has not bitterly complained about class 
conflict, racial inequalities, business monopolies, housing shortages, exploi- 
tation, or any of the blights of mass society, although he has publicly com- 
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plained about McCarthyism. His complaints on this matter are not unrelated 
to the analysis of power in America. 

In reviewing The Power Elite Parsons stressed Mills’ theoretical and 
conceptual difficulties but also took a stand on a number of empirical assess- 
ments about the actual distribution of power in America. We find in this re- 
view article a direct confrontation of the Parsonian position and the radical, 
perhaps, neo-Marxist perspective of Mills. Of chief significance here are 
Parsons’ beliefs about the distribution of power in the United States. 
Unfortunately, we must derive these positions in a negative sense, since the 
exposition is based on a critique of someone else’s views rather than Par- 
sons’ in a direct attempt to describe American power structure. 

Parsons seems to take a position which is closest to what political sci- 
entists might term the “pluralist” school of thought.® Like Mills, Parsons 
begins with a concession that the distribution of power is unequal; why it is 
unequal, who has power, and the degree of inequality, however, are at issue. 
Parsons, we know, argues that power is unequal primarily because responsi- 
bilities are unequal, whereas Mills thinks it is due to the strategic positions 
of the power holders or elite and their willingness to employ their superior 
resources to their own selfish interests. In this pursuit, Mills argues that they 
will manipulate, coerce, and use all means—moral and immoral—to main- 
tain and improve their positions. Parsons tends to believe, on the contrary, 
that the power holders are more responsible and responsive to the value sys- 
tem of America. Accordingly, the mass of citizens has a kind of control 
over them beyond the various formal means of elections and legal limita- 
tions on government officials. 

Whereas Mills sees the power-elite as consisting of relatively few per- 
sons with shared perspectives, norms, values, and interests, Parsons sees 
many more persons and groups sharing to some extent in the total power 
picture. He specifically includes the professions [SPMS: 202] and argues that 
the top ranked power holders have a greater diversity among them than 
Mills believed to be the case. He also views the government and polity as 
far more important than Mills who emphasized the primacy of the economy. 
The growing differentiation of leadership roles has more serious conse- 
quences than Mills believed, and among these consequences are varied and 
inconsistent interests and orientations which constitute important limitations 
on the unity of the elites to pursue common interests. Parsons also attributes 
greater importance to political parties than did Mills because he sees the 
polity as growing in importance vis-a-vis the economy and other subsys- 
tems. Control of the polity does not hinge solely on control of the economy 


9The pluralist position is best exemplified in Robert A. Dahl, Who 
Governs? (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961). Theoretical criticism of 
the stratification approach and an elaboration of a pluralist alternative may be 
read in Nelson W. Polsby, Community Power and Political Theory (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1963). 
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or some of its elements as Mills appeared to believe; Parsons sees many 
more persons and groups sharing power than Mills [Easton, 1966: 76]. He 
also sees less absolute inequality and more responsible action than Mills. 
In fact, in all these regards Parsons sees more favorable trends than Mills. 
The inequalities that exist are more in the nature of what Dahl has aptly 
termed “dispersed inequalities” than “accumulative inequalities,” but unlike 
Mills he views inequality as inevitable [EST IT: 329-30]. 

The basis of this empirical assessment of power in America is a con- 
ceptual framework, a set of assumptions and theories that we have been 
elaborating throughout the book. Parsons’ views about power in the United 
States are quite consistent with his more general “weltanschauung.” The 
world is always complex for Parsons, whereas it was relatively simple for 
Mills and most other radical thinkers. For Parsons structural interdepend- 
ence means mutual controls; for Mills whatever interdependence exists 
means unilateral control by a power elite over a mass society. Yet Parsons 
does agree on what elites exist. As Andrew Hacker, in a bitter attack on 
Parsons has suggested, Parsons is less worried about the elite control than 
about the masses’ lack of deference for those elites [Black, 1961: 308]. 
Elites perform societal functions, but do not receive all their due rewards in 
America. Certainly this is one of the implications of the article on McCarthy- 
ism in which Parsons considers the strains induced by the Wisconsin Senator 
as our most pathological condition. Again as Hacker has noted, Parsons 
does not term elitism “pathological” [Black, 1961: 306]. Unlike Mills he does 
not believe that the elites are “immoral” nor that they lack legitimacy. He 
goes even further and claims that “it is not possible to lead the American 
people against the leaders of the business world” [SPMS: 247]. Such a state- 
ment is an empirical one subject to possible disconfirmation, but more im- 
portantly it suggests an acceptance of business not often openly found in 
academic circles. Even so, Parsons is unquestionably more favorably dis- 
posed toward the nonbusiness elites including especially the professions and 
men like Adlai Stevenson, who believe in and practice “noblesse oblige” in 
the democratic American setting. Responsible leadership and trust are fa- 
vorite values of Parsons, since he believes that leadership is inevitable and 
imperative. If leadership is unavoidable and necessary then let us strive to 
make it responsible, he would advocate. Parsons does not mean “respon- 
sible” in quite the same way Mills used the word. Mills wanted the elites 
controlled so that, in effect, they cease to be elites. Parsons, on the other 
hand, wants the elites less tied down by mass society and made responsible 
by appropriate socialization in the appropriate norms of democratic leader- 
ship. 

As certain ideological implications are apparent in Mills, so too is the 
Parsonian analysis of power in America ideological; somewhat less apparent 
ure the more purely scientific elements of the analysis. Mills buttressed his 
treatment of power with a vast collection of more or less reliable, valid illus- 
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trations, isolated facts and studies about American life, although his inter- 
pretations of them were not particularly disciplined by scientific norms. 
Parsons states that he will deal with Mills’ empirical generalizations and 
their theoretical background [SPMS: 200]. Actually, he devotes most of his 
efforts to the latter considerations; very little of the empirical evidence or 
even the studies are referred to in the course of the essay [SPMS: 199-225]. 
Perhaps Parsons can be pardoned on this account because the data—such 
as they are—on the national power structure do not reflect the Parsonian 
approach. The data are somewhat inappropriate and are therefore less use- 
ful in checking or validating the respective propositions of Mills and Par- 
sons. In any case, neither the Mills book nor the Parsons review essay shed 
much confirmed empirical light on the American power structure. Until 
studies of the entire nation are done we shall not be able to resolve the 
empirical questions. At the ideological level it is clear that Parsons has little 
in common with Mills, and this is reflected in their beliefs about the facts, 
i.e., which ones are relevant and how they should be interpreted. The Par- 
sonian interpretation was not performed within an explicit systems frame- 
work, but there seems to be little problem in restating it. Had Parsons 
started with the input-output scheme he would have said much the same in 
analyzing power patterns. 

On the level of basic beliefs and values Parsons has been quite consist- 
ent about the role of power in society. Behind the essay on Mills are firm 
convictions that power is hierarchical [SS: 126]; that inequality is inevitable 
[EST IT: 329-30]; that discipline and authority are crucial [EST IZ: 330]; 
that the powerful will tend to exploit the weaker [EST II: 330]; that na- 
tional solidarity takes precedence over class solidarity [EST I: 331]; that 
class stratification has some positive stabilizing functions [EST IT: 334]; and 
that responsibility is a good thing [TGTA: 150]. Mills would have had diffi- 
culty accepting most of these statements or sentiments. Parsons’ acceptance 
led him to question the Mills interpretation; the differences are irrecon- 
cilable. Mills remains an ally of the leftist radicals, whereas Parsons may 
appeal more to the Burkeans and Liberals. 


VOTING IN AMERICA: 
A CASE STUDY OF AN 
INTEGRATIVE POLITICAL PROCESS 


Parsons’ major effort at interpreting the role of elections in a democ- 
racy consists of a review essay on the well-known Voting study of Berelson 
and colleagues.!° In his review essay [Burdick and Brodbeck, 1959: 80- 
120] Parsons was not interested in the research methods but in the systemic 


10 Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazersfeld, and William N. McPhee, 
Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 210. 
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consequences of voting as a political process. Accordingly, little is said 
about the substantive findings or their methodological foundations regard- 
ing individual voting choices which make up the bulk of the book. Instead, 
Parsons chose to focus his observations on the last chapter, which attempted 
to relate voting to the functioning of democracies as a type of polity. Par- 
sons’ analysis is not strikingly different from the authors, but he does extend 
some of their points in greater detail and introduce some new considera- 
tions. This is done, of course, within the structural-functional framework. 

What is most unique about the interpretation, both in the sense of be- 
ing different from that of the authors and of political scientists generally, is 
its emphasis upon elections and voting as a means of providing some of the 
conditions needed by the government for effective leadership. The conven- 
tional approach is to view elections and voting as primarily if not solely con- 
cerned with the allocation of scarce values, i.e., as a situation of competition 
or even conflict. Parsons prefers to emphasize the situation as one of mobi- 
lizing generalized support for leaders so that they may assume and dis- 
charge responsibility. Others have recognized this function without being 
self-conscious and direct in its analysis; thus, along with the politicians some 
political scientists and journalists will note the margin of victories as indicat- 
ing the degree of support forthcoming for the victor. President Kennedy, it 
was said, had so narrow a margin in 1960 that he would have to act accord- 
ingly, and many commentators have argued that he moderated his policies 
in order not to displease his many opponents. Parsons would probably 
agree. 

Parsons sees the electoral process as a boundary exchange between the 
polity and the integrative subsystems in which the ‘“‘public” in the latter sub- 
system exchanges generalized support and advocacy of policies for effective 
leadership and binding decisions. Note that Parsons does not say the “allo- 
cation of values and costs,” although they are involved. It would seem that 
he sees the voter as somewhat less self-interested and rational than do many 
others (Cf. Anthony Downs) who treat voters as highly rational in their 
attempts to maximize personal benefits. Parsons does not use this language, 
although he too sees an exchange taking place. Support is, however, highly 
generalized, because the American party system as well as constitutional 
arrangements force the voter to choose between restrictive sets of ambigu- 
ous alternatives, on the basis of uncertainty as to what may be expected in 
return for support. Thus, both leaders and voters engage in a highly implicit 
and uncertain set of exchanges; support is vitiated and leadership weakened. 
Nevertheless, Parsons tends to believe that American society is fairly well 
integrated and that goal-attainment capacities are not as low as, for instance, 
James M. Burns believes to be the case.11 Parsons’ reasoning is simple: the 


11James M. Burns, The Deadlock of Democracy (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963), p. 212. 
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necessary conditions for the adequate functioning of a two-party democracy 
such as that of the United States are themselves adequate. Thus, the rules of 
the game are well established, the value system is highly integrated, the 
elections do provide meaningful decision opportunities to the voters, there is 
a sufficient shifting of voter preferences to ensure flexibility and not a rein- 
forcement of battle lines, and class preferences for parties are not perfectly 
correlated. Conflict is muted, compromise is made possible, and the polity 
is enabled to operate. Once again Parsons is concerned with the dimensions 
of conflict and order; he wants to explain how the former is handled or bet- 
ter, reduced so that the latter may be achieved peacefully. And once again a 
heavy emphasis is placed on institutionalization of the rules of the game 
and on nonrational mechanisms at work in the personalities and the system 
as a whole in facilitating the society to function. Likewise, Parsons empha- 
sizes the role of nonpolitical factors or the social inputs from the rest of so- 
ciety; he has relatively little to say about the conventionally understood 
political factors such as the type of election or the nature of the issues. It 
would not be inconsistent with the analysis to make greater room for the 
political factors, but it is revealing that Parsons begins and ends with non- 
political data. And it is revealing that the nonrational loyalties of individuals 
produce a more rational collective result. Some political economists find 
that irrational social outcomes result from rational individual action. Par- 
sons’ emphasis on latent functions is strong. 

What is most troublesome about this analysis is the problem of estab- 
lishing functional prerequisites in an empirical sense. Parsons, like Berel- 
son, is not able to get beyond the level of stating that certain very general 
conditions such as flexibility, consensus, and so forth are necessary. It is still 
impossible to be empirical and precise about these conditions. We do not 
even know how wide a range is essential or permissible. Parsons has not 
attempted to supply empirical data on the kinds of social-economic-psycho- 
logical-demographic conditions which in turn affect the variables he does 
discuss. In other words, we need more of the type of data which Lipset,'* 
Cutright,'* Banks and Textor'* have been collecting in order to check the 
Berelson and Parsons type theories. The latter begin with logically derived 
conditions, the “musts,” but do not state to what extent these “musts” are 
in fact met throughout the universe of democracies in the world. Only when 
we have acquired more and better data will we be able to assess the Par- 
sonian theories. For the moment we can only say that they provide fruitful 
insights and plausible explanations for the role of voting in a democracy. 


12 Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1960), especially Chapter II. 

13 Phillips Cutright, “National Political Development: Measurement and 
Analysis,” American Sociological Review, XXVIII (Apr., 1963), pp. 253-64. 

14 Arthur S. Banks and Robert B. Textor, A Cross-Polity Survey (Cam- 
bridge: The M. I. T. Press, 1963). 
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Citing Berelson’s data does not furnish substantiation; in fact, it does not 
even provide the relevant data. Parsons’ analysis just as Berelson’s goes far 
beyond the data.® 


THE PROBLEM OF WORLD ORDER: 
CASE STUDIES 


Living in an age of great world wars and national revolutions it is not 
surprising that Parsons’ concern for problems of order should be focused 
on international politics. But an explicit concern for order in the world did 
not become publicly apparent until the 1960’s when Parsons published 
three papers and delivered another at a sociological meeting on the matter 
[Rosenau, 1961: 120-29; Wright, 1961: 310-31; Etzioni, 1964: 390-402]. 

Parsons’ approach to the problem is fairly typical of his work; he sets 
forth the central problems as problems in order. The world is considered to 
be an open social system with much disorder resulting from the use of force 
among highly sovereign states. This is an empirical conclusion and not a 
definition, since Parsons shows that considerable areas of international ac- 
tivity (both state and private) are, in fact, “governed” by a normative order 
even though that order is precarious and incomplete. He cites rules govern- 
ing trade, the Common Law and Continental Law, and the United Nations 
as indicators of normative elements in the system.The “international system 
is clearly not simply an aggregate of atomistic sovereign units; rather these 
units are organized in complex ways into various kinds of ‘communities of 
interest’ and the like” [Rosenau, 1961: 125]. Action among the members is 
not simply a matter of asserting power and force for specific interests; 
rather, genuine leadership and norms governing behavior may be found. 
Power elements are, however, more dominant in the communist block than 
among the Western allies. The normative elements seem to be extending 
themselves, but there are serious obstacles in their way, especially the po- 
larization of the world. Polarization suggests a two-party system which 
Parsons believes has some inherent dangers to stability and order unless two 
conditions are found: cross-cutting solidarities and a constitutional order 
[Rosenau, 1961: 125-26]. Cross-cutting solidarities in sociology means the 
same as “overlapping” or “multiple” memberships in political science. These 
types of memberships are assumed (there is some relevant evidence)?® to 
reduce and moderate conflict, whereas a constitutional order not only pro- 
vides rules for waging conflict, but controls the legitimacy of the contenders. 


15 The same point is made by W. G. Runciman, Social Science and Po- 
litical Theory (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963), pp. 119-20. 
16 Cf. Sidney Verba, “Organizational Membership and Democratic Con- 
sensus,” The Journal of Politics, XXVII (Sept., 1965), 467-97. Verba’s an- 
alysis of data from The Civic Culture study indicates that very little reliance 


can be placed on overlapping membership as a means of reducing conflict in a 
democracy. 
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The way to get these conditions and ultimate order is apt to be a very 
lengthy and costly process, but Parsons sees hope if we can make self- 
interests and normative considerations coincide more closely. Institutional- 
ization occurs when “there will be a relative coincidence of the structure of 
interests with it [norms]” [Rosenau, 1961: 126]. 

Parsons then asks whether any common normative factors (values and 
norms) eXist on an international level and what might be done about them 
to achieve more peace. He contends that a “genuine value-consensus” runs 
deep and revolves about the high evaluation placed on “modernization,” 
both in its political and economic aspects. This consensus includes the 
Americans and the Russians. The differences between the two groups are 
more on the norm than on the value level. This conviction leads Parsons to 
believe that “there is a basis on which it is possible to recognize the ‘legiti- 
macy of interests of various parties to conflicts and disputes, and to reduce 
the problems at issue to differences within a legitimized framework, rather 
than altogether ‘outside it?” [Rosenau, 1961: 128]. Parsons concludes by 
saying that the situation has certain resemblances to the religious conflicts 
following the Reformation and their resolution, i.e., relative order is pro- 
vided or achieved at certain levels in certain areas. Religious toleration 
came into being, and perhaps now we may achieve a mutual toleration with 
the communist world [Rosenau, 1961: 129; Etzioni, 1964: 396-97]. 


It would be my view that there is a genuine prospect of attaining a resolu- 
tion of the cold war conflict on this basis, which involves a genuine insti- 
tutionalization of the valuation of the rights of individuals to religious 
freedom and of the rule of law. There is no prospect whatever of a resolu- 
tion of the conflict through the definitive victory of one side over the other, 
or through “demonstrating” the errors of the Communist world or vice 
versa. If the conflict at this “politically religious” level is ever resolved, it 
will be because the issues have ceased to be significant, not because of the 
cultural “victory” of one side over the other. [Rosenau, 1961: 129] 


Finally, Parsons noted that he had “self-consciously” stressed the factors 
which provide hope for achieving stability and order, because so much of 
the current talk did the opposite. Parsons was unquestionably right in his 
assessment of the tenor of discussion, but it is also true that the major thrust 
of the Parsonian framework explicitly directs attention to the processes of 
institutionalization of order. 


SEVEN 


The Problems of 


Structural and Institutional 


Change in the Polity 


Considering the extensive criticism of Parsons’ writings on change, 
and the current extraordinary interest among political scientists and others 
in the underdeveloped countries, we should determine what Parsons has to 
say about the specific problems of political change. 

Whereas the answer to this query is somewhat involved, it is also a fa- 
vorable one; Parsons does have some important things to say, but more in 
the nature of a conceptual or ground-clearing operation than an empirically 
based theory. Nevertheless, the discussion of change in much of the litera- 
ture of the social sciences has been extremely confused at precisely this 
level, so that any clarifying discussion at the conceptual stage is most wel- 
come and ought to facilitate empirical research as well as contribute to the 
development of theoretical generalizations. 

We may begin by noting that, until the early 1950’s, Parsons not only 
conveyed an impression of being more interested in structural problems and 
processes of equilibration, but even stated in The Social System that a 
theory of social change was not possible, either then or in the forseeable 
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future [SS: 486]. His insistence on this point was taken at face value, and 
many critics have criticized him for being unable to deal with problems of 
change and especially with questions concerning the origins or impetus to 
change.’ Apparently the critics have had an impact on Parsons, because 
since The Social System he has devoted much more time and energy to the 
problem and to answering his critics. Thus, a lengthy chapter in Economy 
and Society considered economic change. Still later, various articles includ- 
ing one dealing exclusively with change and a series on change in a variety 
of contexts such as medical education, economic growth, religion, American 
youth, and population were published [SPMS; SSP]. The critics have exag- 
gerated Parsons’ alleged previous unconcern for explaining change. Fur- 
thermore, they have misinterpreted the conceptual scheme or underesti- 
mated its power to deal with the matter. 

In the early nineteen-thirties Parsons attacked the neoclassical tradi- 
tion of economic theory because it did not place sufficient emphasis upon 
the element of time in analyzing action.” Later, in 1938 when discussing the 
role of ideas in social action, he emphasized the role which this factor might 
play in governing action and changes in society [EST II: 19-34]. Specifi- 
cally, he pointed to the enormous significance of science and technology in 
generating change of an unprecedented nature in the western world. During 
World War II Parsons again indicated his awareness of change and particu- 
larly political changes. His discussion of Weber led him into some comments 
on the sources of change such as those which gave rise to the then powerful 
totalitarian regime in Nazi Germany.* Near the end of the war, dealing with 


1 The criticisms frequently associate conflict and change and assert that 
since Parsons is unable to deal with conflict he is consequently unable to 
explain change. The point is made explicit by John Rex, Key Problems of 
Sociological Theory (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1961), pp. 131- 
35. Lewis A. Coser comes close to making the same point in The Functions of 
Social Conflict (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1956), pp. 20-23. 
Whereas some sociologists despair of the possibilities of constructing a func- 
tional theory of change some others do not. See Francesa Cancian, “Functional 
Analysis of Change,” American Sociological Review, XXV (Dec., 1960), 
818-27; Alvin Boskoff, “Functional Analysis as a Source of a Theoretical 
Repertory and Research Tasks in the Study of Social Change,” in George K. 
Zollschan and Walter Hirsch, eds., Explorations in Social Change (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1964), pp. 213-43. Harry Eckstein views the pos- 
sibilities of a functional theory of change with considerable optimism. See, 
“A Perspective of Comparative Politics, Past and Present,” in Harry Eckstein 
and David E. Apter, eds., Comparative Politics (New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, Inc., 1963), pp. 26-29. A sociologist—-Pierre L. van den Berghe—has 
attempted to reconcile the Hegelian-Marxian theory with functionalism. See 
“Dialectic and Functionalism: Toward a Theoretical Synthesis,” American 
Sociological Review, XXVUI (Oct., 1963), 695-705. Various tests of some of 
Parsons’ work on change have been done by Sister Marie Augusta Neal, 
S.N.D., Values and Interests in Social Change (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1965). 

2See (SSA: 45; 133; 732; 763). 

8 Talcott Parsons, “Max Weber and the Contemporary Political Crisis,” 
Review of Politics, IV (Jan. and Apr., 1942), 61-76; 155-72. 
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a practical problem of policy concerning the treatment of Japan, Parsons 
dealt at length with what he called “The Problem of Controlled Institutional 
Change” [EST II: 238-74]. In short, Parsons has not ignored change in his 
work; the question is whether such discussions are simply unrelated to his 
basic framework or are theoretically derived from it. The latter case will be 
argued here to show that some highly intelligent things have been said with 
respect to political changes. 


PROCESSES AND CHANGE: 
SOME INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


A good deal of discussion concerning change has been unsatisfactory 
because it has unknowingly tended to confuse process and change. Parsons 
has not made this mistake. In fact, he has been insistent about maintaining 
a distinction [SS: 481; 486; TGTA: 233]. Processes are, in a sense, less 
inclusive than change in that they may take place without changes in the 
variables of a system; but changes in and of the system cannot take place 
without social processes occurring simultaneously. Social systems are al- 
ways systems of “‘action,” i.e., of various processes of action and interaction 
taking place [TGTA: 190]. Accordingly, Parsons has consistently explored 
processes of social action, whether they be in the form of his earlier unit act 
or in terms of the large-scale social system such as an entire society. 

What has misled many social scientists is the specific manner in which 
Parsons has conducted his analysis. His beginning point has always been the 
heuristic one of “equilibrium.” Parsons has never held that equilibrium was 
a fact, but a theoretical assumption used for the purposes of basing an or- 
derly analysis of action [Black, 1961: 337-39]. Neither does equilibrium 
mean a static condition, i.e., one in which nothing happens. Equilibrium is 
a resultant of “opposing forces” and is usually in flux, seldom stationary; in 
other words, there is not only movement of the contending forces about a 
point of equilibrium, but a movement of the point itself as in a competitive 
market when the supply and demand curves move about a series of prices. 

Parsons’ own interest centered on the processes, both psychological 
and social, that tend to maintain equilibrium or the system. It is impossible 
to consider the forces which maintain and restore the system as a boundary- 
enclosed system without examining the forces which disrupt and cause 
change or at least disequilibrate [TG7A: 331]. Thus, the economist must 
study the forces that tend to shift both the demand and supply curves, but 
he can make no sense of pricing unless he also explains how a shift in one 
will produce equilibrating forces in the other. That is why Parsons main- 
tained that “change is never just ‘alteration of pattern’ but alteration by the 
overcoming resistance” (SS: 491], and why he said that it is impossible to 
study change without also studying the maintenance of the system. 

Since we considered the basic processes of institutionalization and mo- 
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tivation in earlier chapters we need not say much more about them here; 
we do, however, need to assess the developing theories of growth and 
change. According to Parsons, we must distinguish between two types of 
change: change that goes on within a system and changes of the system 
[E&S: 247]. Changes within the system are termed as “processes,” centering 
about the notion of equilibrium and system-maintenance. These processes 
are concerned with the motivation of members or socialization, and de- 
viance or its control: namely, processes of social control. Much attention 
was given to these two general processes in The Social System. But our in- 
terest now is in changes of the system, its structure and modes of action 
when dealing with the functional imperatives. 

Parsons claimed that he had no theory of this type of change but did 
maintain that “we do in fact have considerable knowledge of many proc- 
esses of change and the progress of research will steadily increase it” [SS: 
486]. It is possible to clarify the problem; that is what the last chapter of 
The Social System was meant to do. Actually, Parsons was able to do more 
than just clarify the problem, because he stated some generalizations which 
in form are empirical about the direction, nature, scope, and rate of change. 
The reason why we cannot produce a theory of change stems from our im- 
perfect knowledge of the laws of social processes within social systems [SS- 
486]. Parsons has changed his mind somewhat on this; in any case, others 
before and after him have attempted to develop systemic theories of change. 
The question is whether or not these theories are useful. Parsons himself has 
elements of a theory. What are those elements? 

The theory consists of ideas about the origins of change, directions, 
scope, and rates. The mode of analysis is to conduct a kind of mental ex- 
periment, i.e., to postulate a source of change or a variable subject to change 
and then to analyze or “predict” their consequences or ramifications. “The 
analytical problem is to trace the system-wide repercussions of a change ini- 
tiated at any given point” [E&S: 233]. One may speculate that Parsons’ 
lifelong interest in economics is partly responsible for his methods, for in 
their own work economists trace out the impacts of given changes on the 
remainder of the variables in the economic system. Parsons attempts to do 
the same, but for an entire social system—not in the sense of a completely 
detailed description of every consequence, but for the most important ones. 
This usually means the maintenance of the system. Parsons’ procedure may 
disturb some of his more empirically oriented colleagues, but there seems to 
be little alternative to the logic of the situation; all scientists begin their 
analyses in this manner. So did many of the great political philosophers. 

The question of the impetus to change or origins has been one of the 
focal points of criticism of Parsons’ work on change. It is often said that he 
cannot cope with change in the sense that he cannot—within his framework 
——account for the origins of a change. From one perspective, there is some 
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truth in the criticism; Parsons has typically been more interested in the con- 
sequences of change than in their origins. But he has written about origins. 
Unlike some students he does not maintain that change may begin in but 
one place in the social structure or phase of action; it may have many points 
of origin and for more than one reason [SS: 490; 493-94; E&S: 255]. 
Change may stem from both endogenous and exogenous sources [7S: 493]. 
These sources of change stem from the fact that no social system, including 
the polity as a subsystem, is ever perfectly integrated, perfectly just, and 
smoothly functioning. Inconsistencies among values, norms, beliefs, and 
interests are facts of life and the sources of potential complaint, deviance, 
and therefore change [TGTA: 231]. Additionally, some aspects of the cul- 
tural system are deliberately institutionalized sources of change: Science is 
one [SS: 493]. In fact, science is regarded as a primary source of change in 
the West and is rapidly becoming so in other parts of the world. 

Although the origins of change are not the focal point of change for 
Parsons, they are a crucial link in the movement away from equilibrium. 
Typically, the origins of an institutional change, for example, stem from 
growing dissatisfaction with the outcomes of a system and a growing realiza- 
tion, at least among some members of the system, that better opportunities 
may be had. We should not interpret “dissatisfaction” with great social up- 
heavals alone; science, literature, and technology are all products of some- 
one’s “dissatisfaction.” Contemporary students of change tend to forget this 
and concentrate only upon violent upheavals involving riots, rebellions, 
and revolution. This is especially so among political scientists. Parsons, on 
the other hand, has tended to concentrate upon the more deliberate, ra- 
tional, peaceful types of change producing, for example, greater social seg- 
mentation and structural differentiation [7S: 74-79; 242-64]. It may be 
that the equilibrium model is better able to cope with these types of change. 
In any case, Parsons and Smelser’s model of institutional change in the 
economy [E&S: 255-73] seems to be based upon the “less noticeable” type 
of change. 

Regarding the movement away from equilibrium, a seven step or phase _ 
analysis of change can be offered, beginning with the aforementioned origins 
in dissatisfactions. The subsequent phases may be easily summarized to in- 
clude (2) symptoms of disturbance such as “negative emotional reactions”, 
(3) covert attempts to handle the tensions; (4) tolerance of the new ideas 
in certain important groups; (5) positive attempts to translate the new ideas | 
into concrete efforts at making profit; (6) implementation of the innova- ' 
tions; (7) routinizing of the innovation into society [E&S: 270-71]. The 
authors then apply the model to describe the separation of ownership and 
management in the American economy. Their application seems persua- 
sive. Later, Smelser used the model to analyze the social change involved in 
and resulting from the industrial revolution in the cotton industry of Eng- 
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land during the nineteenth century. Again, Smelser makes a persuasive 
case for the power of the general model. The model, although stated in so- 
ciological terms, is really closely related to the model of economic develop- 
ment advanced by Schumpeter as early as 1911.° Whatever the relationships 
to other theories, Parsons went on from the analysis of economic change to 
spell out in a wider social context the implications of such a theory in one 
of his contributions to Theories of Society. What he has to say there is not 
only intelligent but highly readable. His analysis of variables affecting the 
scope of impact of the forces of change was particularly brilliant. For ex- 
ample, he states that such impacts are a function of at least five ranges of 
variation among (1) the magnitude of change from previous customary 
input-output ratios; (2) the proportion of units in the system affected; (3) 
the functional importance of the affected members; (4) the units affected 
in the sense of their replaceability; and (5) degree of resistance. Sound il- 
lustrations are provided at each point in the thesis [7S: 72-74]. Thus, in 
spite of some of Parsons’ own disclaimers about the extent of our knowl- 
edge about various social changes, he managed to provide an impressive 
array of propositions about origins, directions of change, and their conse- 
quences or outcomes. Still more recently he has published Societies: Com- 
parative and Evolutionary Perspectives, a volume which is, in effect, an 
attempt to deal with some grand-scale societal changes on an historical 
dimension. Abstract statements about change in the context of systems 
analysis are less prominent, and empirical observations about the course of 
societal evolution take their place. How societies develop from being ascrip- 
tive, pre-industrial to modern, universalistic, industrial systems is the focal 
point. How the various subsystems become structurally differentiated was be- 
gun in detail in Theories of Society [239-64] and has now become a major 
concern. The role of political systems in this comparative evolutionary study 
is fascinating and informative; Parsons’ historical erudition is impressive. 
How these theoretical and historical generalizations are germane to political 
science, however, requires some attention. 


RELEVANCE FOR POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The ideas we have outlined may not seem particularly relevant or 
useful to political scientists who identify change with cataclysmic events 
such as revolutions and basic constitutional changes. These events may 
well be the empirical interests of certain people, but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that any consideration of such phenomena could proceed without 


4Neil J. Smelser, Social Change in the Industrial Revolution (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1959). ; 

5 Joseph A. Schumpeter, in Redvers Opie, trans., The Theory of Economic 
Development (New York: Oxford University Press, Inc., 1961). 
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some more general theory of change in a social system. Indeed, many 
political scientists are inclined to believe that the sources of political changes 
are in other subsystems of society and especially in the economy. Some 
general accounting of these sources inust be employed, since not all change 
Originates in the polity. In many of the totalitarian and in some of the 
autocratic societies of the underdeveloped countries of the world, drastic 
change is deliberately initiated by political figures in the name of the 
society. Parsons is acutely aware of the growing prominence of the polity 
in this regard [SPMS: 98-131]. 

Parsons has made notable contributions concerning the political 
aspects of social change. First, we may note his explanations of the rise 
of totalitarianism, generally, and specifically with regard to the Nazi 
in Germany.® Here Parsons diew with imagination on Weber. Parsons 
explained the rise of charisma by reference to the sorts of conditions which 
favor its development. He noted, as did Weber, the inherent strains in 
and instability of rational-legal authority caused by the electoral com- 
petition for office and the strains involved in maintaining the norms of 
universalism and functional-specificity. The forces of particularism and 
diffuseness continually challenge one another in a democracy, but these 
challenges are in the direction of traditional authority. At the same time, 
many factors operate in Western societies to facilitate the change in the di- 
rection of charismatic leadership. Parsons’ comments are worth quoting in 
full: 


There is . . . a great deal of evidence available to show that modern 
Western society provides particularly fruitful soil for this kind of develop- 
ment. It is a society in which there are important social stresses and 
strains, and which shows a great deal of relatively diffuse “social organ- 
ization” or “anomie.” Certain strains are inherent in any large-scale com- 
plex society, such as elements of antagonism between different social 
classes, tendencies to differentiation of wealth, resistance to the exercise of 
power and of authority which is only imperfectly legitimized. But the 
source of strain which is specific to our society, at least in quantitative 
importance, is the consequence of the rapidity of the process of “ration- 
alization” as Weber called it, the undermining of traditional patterns, sym- 
bols, by rational or pseudo-rational criticism, and the development of 
rationalized patterns. This is found in science, technology, and economic 
life, in government and administration, in philosophical and religious 
thought, in cultural fields, and the arts. The result, along with rapid mo- 
bility and change in other respects, is to make it particularly difficult for 
large numbers of people to have sufficiently settled routines, and modes 
of orientation—to have enough which they can “take for granted.” The 
accompaniment of this in turn is wide-spread psychological “insecurity” 
and anxiety. Charismatic movements of various sorts seem to function in 


6 Talcott Parsons, “Max Weber and the Contemporary Political Crisis,” 
Review of Politics, IV (Jan. and Apr., 1942), pp. 61-76; 155-172. 
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this situation as mechanisms of “reintegration” which gives large numbers 

?: . . * . e. 2 ‘ i 3° 
of disorganized, insecure people, a definite orientation, give “meaning 
to their lives.” 


We may quickly note that the sources of charisma or the need for that type of 
authority stem from both social-system failures and individual psychological 
needs and responses. The charismatic revolutionary movement takes ad- 
vantages of these disruptions, insecurities, and alienations, and offers an 
outlet for aggression and objects for loyalty. But as pointed out in The 
Social System, these strains are only a potential source of change; they may 
be “dissipated” in a variety of ways including phantasies, crime, and 
mental illness, among others [SS: Chapter VII]. Deviants who are alienated 
may take advantage of these strains by “organizing,” and in the process they 
may reinforce their own solidarity against the regularized ways of doing 
things. In order to make headway with others it becomes necessary for 
them to develop and propagate “an ideology” which can legitimize their 
actions and goals. This they must do by using at least some of the symbols 
of the main value and normative system. Parsons shows how the commu- 
nists used democratic or liberal symbols whereas the Nazis used both na- 
tionalism and socialism. Finally, the fourth condition of success has to do 
with the “stability of the power structure,” i.e., the power of the status quo 
to resist. Where it is weak, as it was in Russia, the Weimar Republic, 
China, and now many of the underdeveloped countries, a revolution can 
succeed. These are the necessary conditions to create a charismatic 
revolutionary movement and to bring it to success. This is not an un- 
conventional theory, although it tends to de-emphasize the element of 
organization, leadership skills, and other resources that a revolutionary 
movement appears to need. That aspect can be easily remedied without 
affecting the basic structure of the theory. 

The attempt to use Weber in accounting for the rise of charismatic 
revolutionary movements was further pursued in a number of articles 
during and shortly after World War II. By analyzing the social structure of 
Germany and its politics prior to the Nazis, as well as certain sociological 
aspects of fascist movements, various sources of aggression in Western 
societies and class conflict, propaganda, and anti-Semitism, Parsons pro- 
vided greater detail and depth to his political theory [EST IJ]. In so 
doing he made a distinct contribution to political sociology. 

This series of articles on politics illustrates a number of central fea- 
tures of the Parsonian approach to change, to politics, and, of course, 
the general mode of analysis whenever confronted with a more or less 
practical problem. Parsons analyzes, as one might expect, in terms of the 
sociologist, but he also introduces a great deal of psychological theory with 
respect to problems involving the consequences of large-scale socio- 


7 Ibid., pp. 75-76, 
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political phenomena for individual perception and action. How he does 
this will be examined shortly. Secondly, Parsons has a strong tendency 
to play down the more purely “political” factors and stress the broad 
sociological or institutional factors. Thirdly, his analyses tend to show 
his personal values more than his other writings. Finally, we note the per- 
sistent characteristic of Parsons to engage in extremely complex theorizing 
as he attempts to incorporate many variables. We can now illustrate these 
characterizations by examining these wartime articles in greater detail. 


FIVE CASE STUDIES IN POLITICAL CHANGE 


Case study #1: 
Democracy and social structure 
in pre-Nazi Germany 


In an article on democracy in pre-Nazi Germany, for example, 
Parsons set forth a theory to account for the rise of Nazism in Germany 
that neatly illustrates points one, two, and four, above [EST IJ: 104-24]. 
Parsons’ approach began in a typical manner by assuming a particular social 
system (Germany) and then proceeding to introduce various factors of 
change in order to trace out their logical consequences for the other vari- 
ables in the system. Typically, he did not inquire into the reasons for the 
initial change but accepted that as given. In the specific case at hand, 
Parsons described the social structure of pre-Nazi Germany and compared 
it with the United States to show certain gross similarities. Then he asked 
why Germany turned fascist and the United States did not. Here sub- 
stantive theory comes to the fore. 

In brief, the theory is that a series of very unsettling changes took 
place affecting German social structure and therefore the perceptions 
and behavior of Germans. These rapid changes, including broad-scale 
population changes, urbanism, depression, war losses, etc., were accom- 
panied by the historical “process of rationalization” which, Weber ob- 
served, impinged upon a social structure and culture to produce wide- 
spread insecurity, anomie, debunking, anxiety, free-floating aggression, 
unstable emotionalism, and susceptibility to emotionalized propaganda. 
These conditions in turn produced a German type of “fundamentalism” 
and “idealism” or “romanticism” that finally issued in Nazism. Perhaps 
it is useful to spell out this sequence and combination of variables a bit 
more clearly in diagrammatic fashion. This simplification will serve to 
show the intricacy of the Parsonian analysis (Figure 7-1). 

The independent variables in the theory included those of social 
structure and culture, i.e., the process of rationalization of life in the 
Western world. Each variable produced somewhat different forms of the 
same general types of consequences, namely anxiety, insecurity, and so 
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Figure 7-1. Parsonian Theory of Nazism Outlined. 


Independent Rapid Changes in —————=t Process of 
Variables Environment and —¢————m Rationalization 
Social Structure 
Intervening Widespread Anomie, Debunking, 
Variables Insecurity Denial of Traditional 
Authority 
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Emotionalism, Sectualism, Intere 
Susceptibility to nationalism, Moral 
Propaganda Loxity, Emancipation 
of Women, Materialism 
Idealism, Escapism, 
Romanticism 
Dependent Variables Nazism 


forth. We may also see that the intervening variables are psychological and 
refer to those most vitally affected by the sociological changes. They are 
more numerous and interact in a more indirect and complex fashion. 
It is necessary, however, to suggest that Parsons does not see but one 
type of response or reaction to each of the changes; he sees a great many 
possibilities, many of which are not included in the diagram. For example, 
he clearly states in another article that one must be concerned with 
the distribution of the types of reactions among the population [EST II: 
299]. Not everyone reacts in the ways suggested in the diagram. And not 
all Germans reacted by engaging in aggression, fundamentalist activities, 
romanticism, and so forth, to become Nazis. Some joined the party out 
of pure opportunism and self-interest. Likewise, some of the responses are 
reactions against what happened at previous stages in the sequence. Some 
Germans engaged in “debunking” under the influence of rationalization, 
whereas other Germans reacted to that debunking by affirming funda- 
mentalist values. 

Finally, the reader must be aware that some terms such as “romanti- 
cism” have different meanings for Germans than they do for Americans; 
in other words, romantic behavior assumes different forms in each country. 
This is important for the theory because Parsons observed that other 
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western nations, including the United States, have also experienced rapid 
changes and rationalization but did not become fascist. In Germany, (1) 
the magnitude of changes were greater, and (2) the social structure had 
elements which favored certain forms of idealism and romanticism leading 
to Nazism or to certain cruel forms of authoritarianism. The American 
heritage of Puritanism presumably leads people into romantic behavior 
tending to confirm or at least not challenge the status quo; romantic love 
and occupational success are the chief forms of this behavior. Those forms 
of idealism which do exist tend to be of a more rational type, i-e., left 
wing utopia-building. The crucial point in the argument then relates to the 
type of culture, although Parsons also emphasizes factors directly involving 
the social structure including malintegration, tensions, and strains as the 
“causes” of changing perceptions or definitions of the situation. Persons 
involved in these changes have little control over them as individuals except 
to react. Most of the world, for most people, most of the time is a set 
of conditions or givens. Because of this belief Parsons has tended to be 
very pessimistic about the possibilities of constructing utopias, of com- 
pletely eliminating war, cruelty, crime, violence, and so forth. He has also 
been most cautious in his policy suggestions about inducing changes. The 
very complexity of the social situation is such as to discourage attempts at 
deliberate control. Much of life may involve intentional individual goal- 
seeking, but much of the social product is unintended—as Merton said, 
“the unintended consequences of purposeful action.” 

These aspects of Parsons’ work come out quite clearly in his work 
concerning the “cure” for fascism. One gains the impression that Parsons 
is not profoundly hopeful for a remedy, since he believes that the sources of 
strain which produce the aberrant behavior are more or less inherent al- 
though they can be reduced and their effects somewhat controlled. Ration- 
alization, for example, is an historical force that cannot be reversed and 
ought not to be since it provides benefits (science) as well as costs (un- 
settling the social structure), but its worst effects ought to be susceptible to 
creative control by science, itself. Science and fascism are not mutually 
supportive in the long run. Parsons would agree with Keynes, however, in 
asserting that we live in the short run. 


Case study #2: 
The case of occupied Germany 


In an article on handling Germany after World War II Parsons began 
in typical manner again with a purely theoretical discussion of the problem 
of change and control with the intention of offering some concrete 
policy suggestions on Germany after its assumed defeat [EST I: 238-74]. 
The analysis seems fairly consistent with the diagnosis offered in previous 
papers on Nazism which we have noted. In brief, the advice was cautious, 
i.e., do not attempt—as many were then advocating—the dismemberment 
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of Germany as an industrial society. He certainly did not advocate attempts 
at drastic reform to make Germany democratic or agree with the Russians 
about building a communistic society: Parsons believed these courses of 
action to be neither possible nor desirable. He suggested that it is generally 
easier to control situations and interests than beliefs and values and that 
indirect change is more acceptable than direct efforts on the part of the 
outsiders. Furthermore, Americans should try to assist democratic tend- 
encies by not becoming identified with the vested interests. We should 
help Germany to become once more a respectable member of the 
family of nations. Above all, we should not impose ourselves unjustly on 
the vanquished, but should always act with a fine consideration for our 
own moral posture and not be vindictive. We should reassure the defeated 
and thereby prevent them from becoming hostile and increasingly ag- 
gressive. Caution, moderation, recompense but firmness should be the 
keynotes of policy for the victors, for they will make control easier, our 
objectives capable of attainment, and will maintain our own security and 
moral honesty. Apparently this has been the Allied policy toward Germany; 
some might maintain that we have been too hospitable to the elites in- 
cluding Nazis, although Parsons warned against just such dangers and 
inducements. 

The political scientist is likely to be somewhat disappointed in the 
advice given by Parsons, not so much for things said as for things left out. 
His statement contains almost nothing on specific political changes or re- 
forms of the governmental apparatus. Parsons recognized that the Nazi 
government would be completely destroyed and probably discredited, 
but he gave no specific advice on precisely what sort of governmental 
organization should be arranged either during or after the occupation. This 
advice could, of course, be crucial for the success of his other policies. 
Should the United States have pressed for a federal system? a two-party or 
multi-party system? a strong executive? These constitutional-type questions 
had no answers, and it would be difficult if not impossible to infer answers. 
Parsons felt perhaps that these questions were out of his range of com- 
petence. More likely he considered them as secondary to an analysis 
and set of policies on basic institutional factors: the role of the family, 
educational system, economy and ideological systems. His comments on 
these factors were thorough and well considered; his policies seem similar 
to those actually pursued and his “predictions” to date about the German 
response all seem reasonably accurate. 


Case study #3: 
McCarthyism in the United States 


The case we now summarize is not a case study in structural change 
but is an excellent, extended analysis of some aspects of change and 
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particularly of the sources of change in structural strains and environ- 
mental demands on a society [SPMS: 226-49]. McCarthyism was a 
demand for certain kinds of change by a relatively small number of 
Americans but during a period of great social and political stress. Par- 
sons attempted to explain how McCarthyism could arise in the United 
States, why it should assume the features it did, and, finally, to make 
some general suggestions about coping with what he regarded as an un- 
favorable “movement,” or “pathology.” 

Parsons began his analysis by claiming that McCarthyism could be 
understood as 


. . arelatively acute symptom of the strains which accompany a major 
change in the situation and structure of American society, a change which 
in this instance consists in the development of the attitudes and institu- 
tional machinery required to implement a greatly enhanced level of na- 
tional political responsibility ... . [SPMS: 226] 


More specifically, Parsons argued that these strains derive from con- 
flicts between demands imposed by international relations and the un- 
willingness of some Americans to meet these demands and changes. It 
should be noted that Parsons still regards these challenges on the in- 
ternational scene as real, powerful, and in fact, threats to the United 
States. In this limited sense he agrees with the groups he criticized, 
because they too believe that there are challenges. Parsons contended, how- 
ever, that the problems have different causes and that there are much 
better ways of handling them. 

The United States, in developing from a rural into the most powerful 
industrial society in the world, has gone through a series of extremely im- 
portant changes which have brought along costs in the form of strains, 
taxes, responsibility, and the need for developing new social practices. 
Greater dependence on government, greater need for discipline, leadership, 
financial resources, and so forth, have all posed enormous problems for 
those people in society who would prefer to return to those days when 
such demands and conditions were not so pressing or were absent. From 
this situation of strain have come a variety of responses, one of which 
is summarized by the label “McCarthyism.” Diagrammatically the theory 
is pictured in Figure 7-2. 

As we saw in the previous case study on Nazism, Parsons employed a 
similar theory to account for his observations, one which is essentially socio- 
psychological in that it combines variables relating to both changes in the 
social structure and personality mechanisms for adapting to these changes. 
We further note that the original source of the strains and changes is taken 
as a given or independent variable. In this instance, it is in large part some- 
thing which occurs outside the system. Parsons seems to believe—although 
it is not stated—that the international arena is hostile primarily because 
of the actions of others rather than the United States. Whether this is true 
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Figure 7-2. Social Strains and “McCarthyism.” 
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or not, he proceeds on this largely unexamined assumption about the 
sources. Great demands are made on the United States and from these 
demands come some irrational responses on the part of the more “inert” 
elements of the society. Parsons derives his generalizations about these 
responses from the social sciences, generally. Since he was interested in 
explaining McCarthyism, he did not devote much attention to what we have 
symbolized by the dotted lines (---) in Figure 7-2, i.e., of other conse- 
quences including the nonpolitical directions of anxiety, and the feedbacks 


features and they are not inconsistent with the more limited explanation. 
What is not adequately dealt with is the problem of distribution of “‘irration- 
ality” and particularly why most Americans have not become McCarthyites. 

The picture that Parsons paints of McCarthyism is not pretty: It is 
irrational, obsessive, distorted, compulsive, aggressive, wishful, and dan- 
gerous. It is not “simply a cloak for the ‘vested interest’ but rather a move- 
ment that profoundly splits the previously dominant groups” [SPMS: 243]. 
The data that has been collected by many observers tends to substantiate 
this view of the movement having been more than a purely self-interested 
elite.° It must be pointed out, however, that the leadership might be 
more attuned to these interests than to the other motivations. “McCarthyism 
is both a movement supported by certain vested interest elements and a 
popular revolt against the upper classes” (SPMS: 244]. The “upper classes” 
here refers more to the traditional elites of the East than to the new 
businessmen of Texas and the Middlewest. 


8The authors of The Radical Right (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1963) seem agreed upon the fact that many of the groups 
attracted to the McCarthyite movement were of lower social-economic status. 
Some rather strong reservations about the theories of the authors of The 
Radical Right have been advanced by Nelson W. Polsby, “Toward an Ex- 
planation ot McCarthyism,” Political Studies (Oct., 1960), pp. 250-71. 
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Although Parsons viewed the movement as dangerous, he also tended 
to think that it was less dangerous than many liberals and radicals would 
have liked to believe. Parsons saw the movement as a heterogeneous group 
with its own adaptive and goal-attainment problems, because it was not as 
firmly anchored in the structure of the economy as Marxists might think; 
rather it was a political movement of protest about responsibility and 
the most appropriate means for coping with the Soviet Union and Com- 
munism. Right wing deviants disagree with fundamental contemporary 
American values but in the direction of reaffirming older values. This is 
not the sort of challenge that Communism itself would pose in democratic 
society. It is also interesting to note that Parsons agreed that there had 
been an infiltration problem which was greatly exaggerated by the Radical 
Right. Parsons believes that we do have profound problems of adjustment 
in the world but that the McCarthyites had no realistic solution; they were 
dangerous not because of their goals but because of their nonrational 
perception and responses in demanding total loyalty to “Americanism,” to 
the point of weakening the power of the United States. 

In a postscript to the original McCarthy article, Parsons went on to 
reflect on his previous analysis as well as to extend it by including some 
comparative comments on the Radical Right of the nineteen-sixties and 
especially the John Birch Society [Bell, 1963: 193-99]. He felt that his 
interpretation of the McCarthy movement was essentially correct, although 
he added that it was more short-lived than his previous analysis might have 
suggested since it was regarded as a symptom of something of “deep and 
general significance.” Parsons still finds the paradigm he had employed 
useful, but the persons affected by the newer Radical Right are different, 
the goals somewhat distinctive, and the responses slightly altered. The 
new Right, for example, attracts more of the middle class from the West 
and Texas than McCarthy followers, who were from the Middlewest and 
tended to be more of the rural, populist type. The Birchers are more 
genuinely conservative and interested in preserving individual freedom from 
the state whereas the McCarthyites wanted “total” subjection to the govern- 
ment. This is a somewhat difficult distinction to make since the McCarthy 
movement was constantly attacking the government; what it wanted was a 
generalized loyalty to America and a more alert government than was pre- 
sumed to exist under Truman and Eisenhower. On the whole, however, 
Parsons is probably correct that the Birch Society is more individualistically 
oriented and seems more concerned with domestic problems than with inter- 
national Communism, although the latter is still a prominent concern. 
In addition, the newer Right is much more powerfully organized and active 
as organizations. There was no “McCarthy Society.” The goals of the two 
movements, however, are not incompatible; one who would admire Mc- 
Carthy might also admire Welsh. 

What is more interesting about the postscript is the fact that Parsons 
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does not focus clearly on the psychological aspects of the new Radical 
Right as he did in accounting for the McCarthy movement. Probably 
this is because the mechanisms are assumed to be the same and since they 
had been detailed in the earlier article there was little point in repetition. 
In any case, one gains the impression that the current Radical Right is 
probably a little less nonrational, less compulsive, less emotional, and more 
interest-minded than its predecessor. How dangerous it may be is difficult 
to determine; Parsons regards it as “the current flareup” [Bell, 19633195]. 


Case study #4: 
The problems of underdeveloped countries 


Given widespread interest among social scientists and politicians 
in the underdeveloped countries it would only seem natural that Parsons 
might also concern himself with their situations; and he has [SPMS: 98— 
132]. In the short history of social science inquiries into the problem, 
there has developed a set of assumptions and concepts—some hackneyed 
—which suggest that these countries are all in the fervor of change, “revo- 
lutions of rising expectations,” and the like. The image is one of very rapid, 
widespread change, extensive violence, and unpredictability. If this is so 
and the criticisms of Parsons are correct, he should not be able to say very 
much about such circumstances. And if this is so he apparently is unaware 
of it, since he has addressed himself to just such matters. 

First, let it be said that a number of students of the newly developing 
nations have found Parsons’ work useful in their own research and 
theorizing. Almond,® Apter,'® Binder,'! Geertz,!? Pye,!* Riggs,!* Fallers,}° 
and Levy’ have all made good use of Parsonian ideas, concepts, questions, 
and theories. Certainly this is a powerful testimony to the potential viability 
of the analysis. 


® Gabriel Almond and James S. Coleman, The Politics of Developing 
Areas (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960). 

10 David E. Apter, The Gold Coast in Transition (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1955); Political Kingdom of the Uganda (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1961). 

11 Leonard Binder, Iran; Political Development in a Changing Society 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1962). 

12 Clifford Geertz, The Religion of Java (New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, Inc., 1960); “The Integrative Revolution,” in Clifford Geertz, ed., 
Old Societies and New States (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1963), 
pp. 105-57. 

18 Lucian W. Pye, Politics, Personality, and Nation Building (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1962), particularly pp. 36-38. 

14Fred W. Riggs, Administration in Developing Countries (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1964), passim. 

15 Lloyd Fallers, “Equality, Modernity, and Democracy in the New 
States,” in Geertz, Old Societies and New States, pp. 158-219. ; 

16 Marion J. Levy, The Family Revolution in Modern China (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1949). Also see C. K. Yang, The Chinese Family 
in the Communist Revolutions (Cambridge: Harvard University ekesseml99)) = 
Both of these volumes have laudatory forewords by Parsons. 
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The Parsonian framework is particularly useful in the context of 
the developing nations precisely because the notion of the four functional 
systemic problems directs attention to the attempts and frequent failures 
of those nations to solve them. In other words, the newly developing states 
are having enormous troubles coping with all four problems of adaptation, 
goal-attainment, integration, and system-maintenance. As we have seen, 
Parsons believes it impossible to maximize solutions to the four prob- 
lems simultaneously, because each failure helps to magnify the others. 
Since this seems to be the case, grandiose solutions that attempt maximi- 
zation are likely to generate severe internal conflicts and strains which, in 
turn, may lead to the kind of irrational responses Parsons claims follows 
upon frustration. 

Quite as important is another aspect of the framework which directs 
attention to events that are seldom stressed enough in the literature on 
underdevelopment, namely, the resistances that are set up to change— 
the kind of problem that emerges because socialization and traditional so- 
cial controls make change difficult and almost require that the state assume 
direction over change. Traditional perceptions, values, norms, and mo- 
tivations (described by the pattern-variables to include affectivity, par- 
ticularism, ascription, and diffuseness) all require complete alteration of 
a very dramatic sort if industrialization and democracy are to be en- 
couraged and successfully attained. That they are not is certainly more un- 
derstandable within the Parsonian framework of analysis. Parsons, like 
Weber, has always insisted on the difficulty encountered in changing these 
elements of a society. The understanding of these situations has been 
derived not only from the social theory involved but from Parsons’ very 
considerable historical knowledge of the development of other civilizations 
as well and particularly of industrialism and capitalism. On the basis of this 
knowledge and theoretical framework, Parsons is able to indicate the prob- 
lems, possible ranges of solution, and the likelihood of success. Thus an 
underdeveloped nation that wishes to industrialize will have to give up its 
particularistic, diffuse, ascriptive, affective orientations at least at the levels 
of values and social structure if not personality if it is to initiate and operate 
an industrial order. In their places will have to come greater degrees of 
universalism, functional-specificity, achievement or performance, and af- 
fective-neutrality. Industrialism and perhaps to a lesser extent democracy 
require these new and opposing values and norms. They are not easy to 
change, partly because of inertia, partly because of vested interests, and 
partly because of traditional socialization. Local political leaders especially, 
being indebted in many instances to the vested interests and traditional 
authority, will oppose development and western democracy. In fact, most 
of the newly developed states that have become independent in the last 
twenty-five years are nondemocratic, and many have slipped from some 
kind of representative government into one-party states along the lines of 
Ghana and Indonesia. The rationalization of politics will proceed more 
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slowly than economic development, and the democraticizing of politics will 
proceed even less rapidly and effectively; too few of the “prerequisites” 
are available. 

If economic development, for example, is to take place the impetus for 
change will probably have to come from the national government since the 
traditional local leadership generally will not support development. The 
governments will need to use a nationalistic ideology to supply rationali- 
zations and inducements, since religion of the Protestant type and in- 
dividualism will not work and, in fact, are opposed by many groups, 
especially the intellectuals. Future development will be unlike the past, 
when government and private business development were much more 
independent. Now governmental direction is essential, but it must be of the 
right kind. This means that it ought not be communism, and it cannot be 
traditional leadership; rather some form of modified socialism or combina- 
tion of public planning and private enterprise—which many call “demo- 
cratic socialism”—is most appropriate. The most important forces on 
which to rely for economic development and perhaps of political change 
include 


. . . the vested interests of the local upper groups in a continuity of 
change to avoid their drastic liquidation, which would be likely with Com- 
munist ascendancy, and the general interest in national independence which, 
it cannot fail to become evident, is far from secured by accepting member- 
ship within the Communist system... . [SPMS: 129-30] 


One can only conclude from this analysis that Parsons is a nonutopian 
liberal attempting to guide the forces of change in directions that are 
least costly and most favorably related to American values and interests. 
In a sense he advocates a conservative strategy not unlike that suggested by 
such game strategies as the “regret criteria” of Savage, and the “maximin 
criteria” of Wald.'? Both strategies are really based on minimizing the 
worst that can happen. At best, Parsons is as optimistic as Hurwicz, whose 
criteria of decision-making under uncertainty constitutes a means of 
balancing the worst and best possibilities. Regardless of how appropriate 
these game strategies for directing and assisting underdeveloped countries 


may be, Parsons must be regarded as either a guarded optimist or a hope- 
ful pessimist. 


Case study #5: 
Communism and the Soviet Union 


Among the several case studies that Parsons has done on change 
are two on the Soviet Union and communism which he wrote in 1951, 


17 These alternative strategies are discussed in R. Duncan Luce and 
Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1957), Chapter 13 and passim. 
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[SS: 525-33] about a year before Stalin’s death and the succession crises, 
and a more recent one published in 1964 [Etzioni: 390-402]. These case 
studies are interesting in a number of regards: first, because they are 
additional illustrations of Parsons’ interest in stress and change; secondly, 
because they again exemplify his general approach; and finally, because 
the particular cases strikingly reflect some of Parsons’ political beliefs and 
perhaps values. 

In brief, Parsons argued in The Social System that the Soviet Union 
is a case of an “adaptive transformation of a revolutionary movement,” 
one which has managed to survive while the Nazis did not [SS: 525]. 
According to Parsons, however, the Soviet Union is subject to many severe 
strains, and whether or not it will survive as a communist system is highly 
questionable. Perhaps it is more accurate to say that Parsons predicted 
that the U.S.S.R. will not achieve “communism” as that system has been 
idealized by its founders [SS: 532]. The reasons for the prediction stem from 
his belief that there are severe internal tensions and that these tensions 
will not be easily resolved. The specific tensions or strains due to the 
external expansionism and its costs, the drastic pace of internal industriali- 
zation and its costs, the discrepancies between the ideology and the 
realities, and the very success of industrialization pose problems of in- 
creasing individualism and freedom in order to operate the system. His 
analysis is curious in some ways because he did not follow his usual theoriz- 
ing with respect to the vital role of ideas in action; Parsons maintains, for 
example, that “reality” will “force far-reaching modifications in the 
ideology” [SS: 532-33] rather than vice versa. He also reflected a greater 
skepticism about the sustaining power of the system than he seems to have 
done with other societies. Little is said about the built-in re-equilibrating 
forces that counteract and moderate strain and are always assumed to 
operate more or less successfully in noncommunist societies. One may 
explain these theoretical shifts in terms of wish-fulfillment, but a more 
appropriate explanation is purely intellectual or theoretical; by Parsons’ 
views of human nature and social organization, the normative demands of 
communism are simply beyond the capacities of man. As we have observed 
before, Parsons has a more Hobbesian view of life than do his critics. This 
does not mean that he prefers the Hobbes solution; he does hold Hobbes’ 
view of the basic facts, however, to be more nearly correct than the idealism 
of Karl Marx or John Locke [SSA: 97]. The communist solution of the 
problem of order—in theory—is impossible; the actual solution used is not 
dissimilar to the Hobbesian resolution, i.e., the use of force and severe 
limitation of individual freedom. This solution is largely dictated by the 
extreme priority given to collective goal-attainment, a situation which has 
not historically existed in the liberal societies of the West. 

The Soviet Union, therefore, is a society in which one may expect 
to find a good deal of change—that which is deliberately promoted by 
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the regime as well as unanticipated secondary responses of the masses to 
those induced changes. Parsons tends to believe that there are limits 
to successful adaptation and change at both the personality and societal 
limits; one gets the impression that he thinks the Soviet Union and, 
now, China have come very close to those limits. The critic will probably 
infer from these remarks that Parsons has some not too closely concealed 
values in his assessment of the situation; i.e., if one sees important limits 
to the possibilities of change he is really advocating that reformers be 
aware of them, and this generally means caution in policies. The limits of 
change are inherent in the Parsonian perspective: Personality need-dispo- 
sitions, societal needs, equilibrating tendencies, functional interdependence, 
complexity of structures, vested interests, limited rationality, and control 
limitations are all crucial in the Parsonian framework and therefore are 
bound to lead to some pessimism about the efficacy of deliberate large- 
scale change. Parsons’ pessimism is certainly not equal to that of Pareto; 
Burke is more similar, although even that comparison is limited. In any 
case, Parsons’ attitudes toward the limits of change do not come out 
more clearly than in his characterization of the Soviet Union. 

In his most recent attempt at predicting the future course of develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union [Etzioni, 1964: 390-99], Parsons states con- 
fidently that change will come to the Soviet Union, but that it will be in 
the opposite direction from that espoused by its leaders and the official 
ideology. After arguing that both the United States and the USSR value the 
benefits of industrialization and that this common set of values should help 
to moderate their conflicts, he openly claims that the Soviet Union will 
develop more in the direction of the United States. He says first that 
communism will have a short life just as Calvinism and Jacobinism had 
relatively brief existences. Communism will not be attained because (1) 
“. . . iron dictatorship of a self-appointed elite cannot be legitimized in the 
long run”; (2) the drastic controls of the system cannot be maintained 
except in a transitional society; and, (3) societies cannot do away once and 
for all with power. So long as there is human society there will always be 
government, with coercive powers and law which imposes binding obliga- 
tions. The question is not the existence of these institutions, but their 
character and the modes in which they are controlled [Etzioni, 1964: 396]. 
We have encountered these nonutopian elements in Parsons before; they 
should hardly be surprising in the context of a discussion of the Soviet Union 
and communism. What may seem somewhat less expected, given these views, 
is the fact that Parsons also believes and predicts that the Soviet Union will 
become more democratic in our sense of the word. In fact he rather bluntly 
claims that “political democracy is the only possible outcome—except for 
general destruction or breakdown” [Etzioni, 1964: 397]. Implied in this 
Statement is his belief that the Soviet Union cannot become more totalitar- 
ian than it has been because (1) the more industrialized nations them- 
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selves have not become communist nor even supported strong radical 
movements; (2) internal pressures for autonomy are present among such 
groups as artists, scientists, and others; and (3) as industrialization pro- 
ceeds greater structural differentiation sets in, thereby increasing the op- 
portunity and demand for autonomy and pluralism. Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin unleased forces they could not possibly control forever. How these 
changes toward political democracy will come about were not touched 
upon. How peaceful or violent such changes may be, and how long they 
will take are not hinted at; hardly anyone has tried this sort of prediction. 
Recent events in the Soviet Empire tend to support Parsons’ general views 
about the movement toward greater pluralism. It is to Parsons’ credit that 
he has not vacillated, as many commentators have, from extreme pessimism 
about change in the Soviet Union to excessive optimism. His nonutopian 
liberalism may be the source of his cautious predictions, although his 
flat statement about political democracy being the only outcome of com- 
munism is unusually unqualified for Parsons. He might have considered the 
possibility of the systems continuing along much the same lines they have for 
the past decade—becoming neither less nor more democratic. Then, too, 
such totally different institutions may develop that all current prognostica- 
tions will appear provincial a hundred years from now. We simply cannot 
project what forms these societies will assume. And as the Soviet Union 
changes, so will the United States. But in what directions? 


Requisite conditions—some notes on democracy 


Although Parsons has not made an intensive study of the conditions 
under which various types of political systems will emerge and flourish, he 
has provided certain guide lines for establishing these conditions. We 
have already observed that he considers structural consistency a necessity 
among the subsystems of a society. This contention along with the pattern- 
variables provides a means for making some predictions about the vital 
conditions (normative) for various types of political systems. Parsons has 
argued, for example, that at least three combinations of his pattern- 
variables are not conducive to democracy. A society in which any one of 
the following dominates will not sustain a democracy: (1) universalism- 
ascription; (2) particularism-achievement; and (3) particularistic-ascrip- 
tion patterns [SS: 191-200]. In the first two cases it is both a matter 
of inappropriate norms and values (ascription and particularism) and in- 
consistency between a pattern-variable that is consistent with democracy 
and one that is not. In the third case both patterns are inconsistent with 
democracy, although not with one another. Nazi-Germany illustrates the 
first; classical China the second; and Spanish-American dictatorships the 
Jatter. If these are conditions not conductive to democracy, they may be 
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conducive conditions for nondemocratic systems. More particularly, we may 
say that universalism-ascription promotes totalitarianism whereas par- 
ticularism-ascription promotes simple dictatorships [SS: 180-200]. 

Parsons has considered these conditions further by dealing with a 
variety of nonnormative conditions in the same sense that the pattern- 
variables describe the contents of value and normative orientations. In 
his critique of Berelson’s Voting he argued that democracy requires (1) 
the institutionalization of rules; (2) nonrational association memberships 
widely held; (3) a shifting of allegiances; (4) limited polarization; (5) 
and mechanisms of adjustment [Burdick and Brodbeck, 1959: 114]. 

The analysis of these conditions is sometimes more ambiguous than 
might be desired. This is especially problematic with respect to deciding 
whether these factors are conditions or definitions of democracy. The 
first condition—the institutionalization of rules—may be definitional, but 
even that would not help since other systems could just as easily have 
well established rules. Conditions (2) and (3) are probably genuine con- 
ditions, but as yet they have little empirical verification. Condition (4) 
may be necessary, but autocracies may also have limited polarization. And 
all systems have adjustive mechanisms. Parsons’ theoretical effort to 
establish conditions is important and is currently attracting much attention 
as well as some quantitative type research. How well Parsons’ theory will 
meet the tests remains to be seen, partly because research is still ex- 
ploratory and partly because it will be difficult to operationalize at least 
some of Parsons’ conditions. This is notably the case with conditions (4) 
and (5) above. From what evidence has already been collected it would 
appear that condition (2) has a substantial logical basis, whereas condition 
(3)—on the surface—is not too important since the data on party prefer- 
ences in all the western democracies are highly stable. 

Parsons’ analysis seems best suited for getting at the cultural condi- 
tions rather than at the environmental ones. It is interesting that he does 
not consider such conditions as levels of income and distribution, literacy, 
population size, distribution, homogeneity, density, and so forth. This is not 
entirely unexpected, however, since Parsons does not normally deal with 
these types of variables, preferring instead to consider the more purely 
structural and normative ones. Future work on the conditions of political 
systems as well as other subsystems must be valid at both levels if our un- 
derstanding is to improve. 

A number of additional reflections can be made on Parsons’ analysis 
of the conditions of democracy. His belief that limited polarization is a re- 
quirement may be such a condition, but we do not really know the extent 
and intensity of permissible polarization or even the types, i.e., the sub- 
stantive content. Parsons seems more convinced about these ranges of po- 
larization than seems warranted. The main reason for raising the question, 
however, concerns the ideological consequences. Parsons tends to share the 
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view of Lipset, Kornhauser, and Shils that ideological politics is a dangerous 
form of political life. Civility is not so easily attained or maintained under 
such conditions. In any case, the problem of whether democracy is very 
meaningful when ideological battles are eliminated may be questioned. Par- 
sons may be right that democracy succeeds only under conditions of some- 
what limited forms of conflict. Integrative and maintenance mechanisms 
may not suffice given certain levels and types of conflict. And ideological 
conflicts which stress value differences, total solutions, partisan commit- 
ments, and do-or-die spirits associated with millenarianism or chiliastic 
politics may be dangerous. 

Parsons appears to be convinced that democracy is a somewhat tender- 
hearted organism requiring special conditions for survival even though they 
may not be readily identifiable and measured. Historical evidence so far 
seems to support his position in that the number of democracies that have 
successfully operated in history has been exceedingly small; even today of 
the number of genuinely competitive democracies, not more than about 
eighteen are firmly established, and of them only about twelve are really 
highly stabilized. Most men for most of human history have lived in auto- 
cratic polities. 

Another aspect of the Parsonian analysis, not found in the essay on 
Voting but in a review'® of Lipset’s Political Man and Kornhauser’s The 
Politics of Mass Society, concerns his assessment of the danger spots in the 
social structure for the transmission and maintenance of democracy. In this 
review essay Parsons, similar to the essay on McCarthyism, states that the 
masses are probably less reliable in their democratic commitments than are 
the leaders who come from the middle and upper-middle classes. He does 
not assert this outright, but his sentiment seems pointed in that direction. 
He seems impressed with Lipset’s refutation of Marx in that the evidence he 
adduces shows that the working classes can be authoritarian and that they 
may turn to the “right” as well as the “left.” 


Hence the impetus for a major political overturn in a crisis situation may 
well come from the reactive, grievance-expressing, mass activation of the 
lower-class groups. That, however, they should as such be the primary 
bearers of the development of an increasingly “liberal” social and political 
order seems to be a position difficult to defend.1® 


Not only has Parsons questioned the commitment of the working class to 
democracy or at least civil liberties, but he has gone on to assert his greater 
confidence in the upper classes. 


The other side of the coin, then, is the evidence of the importance of 
institutionalized values and norms in the upper groups that cause at least 
some of their members to act in terms understandable not as expressions 


18See Talcott Parsons, “Social Structure and Political Orientation,” 
World Politics, XUI (Oct., 1960), 112-28. 
19 Jbid., pp. 116-17. 
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of their “interests” alone, but as promoting the interests of the social sys- 
tem as a whole and often, as in the case of discriminated against minor1- 
ties, of groups with which they are not identified. The liberalism of 
certain upper groups generally and of intellectuals in particular has been 
interpreted in these terms.?° 


Here Parsons argues a neo-conservative position similar to that of Bell, 
Hofstadter, Lipset, Shils, Stouffer, and others including the political sci- 
entist David Truman.?! The crux of the matter hinges on the definition of lib- 
eralism and democracy. All these men tend to define democracy in 
terms of a system in which opposition is legitimate and competition for pub- 
lic office is permitted and practiced, whereas liberalism has to do more with 
civil rights than with economic equality as it was defined during the nine- 
teen-thirties. On the scale of economic rights the laboring man scores high; 
on the civil liberties test, he scores less well and the higher social status per- 
sons rank higher. Since commitment to civil liberties seems more relevant 
to the maintenance of democracy for the nonutopian such as Parsons, 
greater hope is also placed in the upper echelons of society to protect de- 
mocracy.”” 

What is missing in the Parsonian analysis of the bearers of democracy 
is a reason or explanation for their greater dependability. The only answer 
seems to be one that is indirect—that the masses are considered undepend- 
able because they endure lives that are often filled with grievances, hostility, 
poverty, and other degrading situations and experiences; for many the re- 
sponse is some form of authoritarianism. This explanation, which is prob- 
ably correct in accounting for those who do become authoritarians, does not 
explain those who do not, nor does it account for the prodemocratic tend- 
encies of the middle and upper classes. Two outs are possible: (1) We may 
maintain that these groups do not experience the degradations of the work- 
ers and therefore will not have recourse to authoritarianism, or (2) the fa- 


20 Tbid., p. 120. 

21 Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology (New York: The Free Press of Glen- 
coe, Inc., 1960); Richard Hofstadter, “The Pseudo-Conservative Revolt,” The 
American Scholar, XXIV (Winter, 1954-55), 9-27, and reprinted in Bell, op. 
cit., pp. 63-80; Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1963). The Introduction to the paperback edition 
is especially revealing about Lipset’s political philosophy. Edward A. Shils’ views 
are best exemplified in The Torment of Secrecy (New York: Free Press of Glen- 
coe, Inc., 1956); Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liber- 
ties (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955); David Truman, 
“The American System in Crisis,” Political Science Quarterly, LXXIV (Dec., 
1959), 481-97. For a most interesting analysis and criticism of the liberal 
approach including Parsons, by name, see James Petras, “Ideology and United 
States Political Scientists,” Science and Society, XXIX (Spring, 1965), 192-216. 

22 Extremism among the working class as one of the components in the 
theory that workers are less dependable democrats than the middle and upper 
classes has been vigorously challenged by S. M. Miller and Frank Riesman, 
“Working-Class Authoritarianism: A Critique of Lipset,” British Journal of 
Sociology, XII (Sept., 1961), 263-76. Lipset’s reply follows in the same 
journal, pp. 277-81. 
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vored groups have an “interest” in preserving democracy as the status quo 
which grants their privileges. In the latter instance the commitment to the 
norms and values of democracy is not explained on the basis of the norms 
and values themselves, but in terms of concrete interests. Whatever the fu- 
ture answers may be to these questions concerning the commitments of vari- 
ous groups to democracy, just the fact that neo-conservatives have raised 
the question is all to their credit, because we do not have good answers. How 
and why some groups are more committed than others is still a major un- 
answered question in both political sociology and political science. Parsons’ 
own general sociology suggests that the major clue lies in socialization, but 
the idea of self-interest in the maintenance of the democratic order is fasci- 
nating and has not been sufficiently pursued or developed. 

Self-interest could also be used to explain the basic loyalties of most 
men in most classes and other groups, such as the Negro, to the American 
“Way of Life.” If self-interest is employed as an explanation of loyalty it 
must be incorporated into the broader notion of values and socialization. 
This can probably be done without damaging the Parsonian analysis as 
critics might contend. Self-interest, then, is a category of values. 

One last observation seems imperative. Parsons’ analysis of the pre- 
requisites of democracy has been made largely in response to the analysis of 
others (Berelson, Lipset, Kornhauser, and Mills), and not in any direct 
sense from his own framework of analysis. What he has been saying, how- 
ever, is a part of the general Parsonian approach. If the discussion of these 
conditions had been based on the input-output schema, a somewhat differ- 
ent analysis might have emerged. In other words, future inquiry might well 
benefit by asking for more explicit use of the societal exchanges. Thus the 
various subsystems make contributions to the polity, and an inquiry into the 
maintenance of a democracy might be based on these subsystems and their 
contributions or failures to provide the necessary levels, ratios, or constant 
rates. Perhaps these economic concepts can be extended to each of the in- 
puts and outputs of the systems. 

The problem still remains, however, of determining the requisite mini- 
mal levels and combinations of input-output; progress is being made, but it 
appears to be a troublesome area of theory and research. If Parsons is to 
contribute further ideas, he will need to articulate them more clearly within 
the general framework and correlate them with a more explicit definition of 
democracy as a type of polity and its needs as distinct from the general func- 
tional needs of all political systems. All political systems have their respective 
goal-attainment, adaptive, pattern-maintenance, and integrative exigencies. 
The research of Lipset and others seems to support the notion that such 
characteristics of the society as levels of personal income, distribution, 
growth rates, population density, and so forth may all have an impact on 
at least some of the societal inputs to the polity. Some of those impacts may 
be conducive to democracy, others may not. We shall not know until such 
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time as democracy is rigorously specified and its peculiar normative needs 
determined. 


APPENDIX 


The analysis thus far has been long, detailed, and critical; perhaps it is 
time for a brief summary of the major points or bench marks of the vast and 
intricate Parsonian approach to politics. Deliberately simplified, a series of 
propositions without accompanying discussion follows:?* 


1. 


2. 
6), 


Political theory is a special case of the general theory of social sys- 
tems and hence of the general theory of action. 

A polity is a special type of social system. 

The polity, like any social system, exchanges inputs and outputs 
over its boundaries with its situation. 

Interchange between the polity and its situation is not randomly dis- 
tributed, but particular input-output categories are concentrated 
vis-a-vis other specific societal subsystems. 

Concrete political processes are always conditioned by nonpolitical 
factors that are most clearly apparent in the parametric characteris- 
tics of the nonpolitical subsystems of the society. 

A theoretical scheme other than political theory is the only possible 
way to analyze these nonpolitical factors so as to articulate success- 
fully with political theory. 

The problem of institutional change in a polity is a particularly 
striking case of Proposition 6, because the primary factors involved 
cannot be purely political. 


28 These summary propositions are based upon Parsons and Neil J. 


Smelser’s own summary of their conceptual framework in Economy and 
Society (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1956), pp. 306—8. 


EIGHT 


The “‘Grand Theorist’’ 


ds a Policy Scientist 


C. Wright Mills,1 Barrington Moore,? and Ralf Dahrendorf® have 
respectively castigated Parsons for being a “Grand Theorist,” a “New Scho- 
lastic,” and a “Utopian.” Although these characterizations are apt to be- 
come the clichés of polemical discussions, they are neither very accurate nor 
very fair. In each instance the authors have chosen to concentrate upon 
Parsons’ conceptualizing activity in such major books as The Social System 


1C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Inc., 1959), Chapter 2. 

2 Barrington Moore, Jr., “The New Scholasticism and the Study of Poli- 
tics,’ World Politics, VIII (Oct., 1955), 1-19. 

3 Ralf Dahrendorf, “Out of Utopia: Toward a Reorientation of Sociologi- 
cal Analysis,” The American Journal of Sociology, LXIV (Sept., 1958), 115-27. 
James Petras has recently added another epithet to the critical vocabulary on 
Parsons; he calls Parsons an “equi-liberal.” See “Ideology and United States 
Political Scientists,” Science and Society, XXIX (Spring, 1965), 192-216. Daniel 
Foss terms Parsons’ work a “sociology of complacency” because it fails to deal 
with “. . . the experiential reality of industrial society. It fails to touch upon an 
entire vast realm of the industrial experience, horror.” See “The World View of 
Talcott Parsons,” in Maurice Stein and Arthur Vidich, eds., Sociology on Trial 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963), p. 125. And in the same 
volume one of the editors—Stein—castigates Parsons for assuming that he is the 


future Newton. Jbid., p. 176. 
gal 
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or Towards a General Theory of Action. No doubt Parsons wishes to be 
known and remembered for such works, but many critics have completely 
ignored Parsons’ numerous essays (most now conveniently collected in 
three volumes), which not only deal with practical problems of the world 
and especially political problems but usually offer some kind of policy ad- 
vice concerning their diagnosis and solution. Of his more than one hundred 
essays, at least one third are directly or indirectly related to politics, and at 
least twenty of them contain diagnoses of and/or solutions to major social 
problems. The range of these problems is great including those of modern 
industrialized societies, world order, the political crisis of the thirties, anti- 
Semitism, occupation policy in Germany and Japan, racial and religious con- 
flict, aggression in Western societies, “McCarthyism,” group tensions, aging 
and illness in modern societies, science legislation, economic development, 
problems of youth, power distributions, and others. 

Why so many sociologists should ignore these essays poses an interest- 
ing problem in the sociology of knowledge but as such goes beyond the 
bounds of this particular inquiry; in any case, Parsons has written fre- 
quently and extensively on the “great problems.” The ones he has selected, 
the manner in which he has diagnosed them, and the solutions he has offered 
are all important facets of the man and his works. They tell us a good deal 
about him, his conceptions of the role of the social scientists, and particu- 
larly about his own beliefs and values. 


THE ROLE OF THE SOCIOLOGIST 


Given his general interests in the place of the professions and science 
in society, it is not at all surprising that Parsons has considered not only the 
factual position of these groups but has made suggestions about their future 
roles. That he has done so provides us with some clues about the “policy” or 
“applied functions” of sociologists. In general, Parsons’ views are fairly 
conventional ones among social scientists, namely, that the function and 
responsibility of the social sciences is primarily “. . . the advancement and 
transmission of empirical knowledge in its field and secondarily the com- 
munication of such knowledge to nonmembers and its utilization in practical 
affairs” [Lipset and Smelser: 14]. Parsons is clearly concerned with the sci- 
entific and professional aspects of sociology; he wants to see a truly scientific 
tradition develop and maintain itself. The major obstacle to such develop- 
ments appears to be less a matter of inherent difficulties in social study than 
the many tendencies to introduce biases and distortions. Biases and dis- 
tortions are probable because “sociology is increasingly coming to be a cen- 
tral symbol in the popular ideological preoccupations of our time” [Lipset 
and Smelser: 22]. We are now entering a “sociological era” after emerging 
from economic and psychological eras. “The emergence of this broad ideo- 
logical preoccupation has affected the status of the sociologist profession, 
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because now the sociologist is beginning to be defined by a much broader 
public as an expert on intellectual problems of public concern” [Lipset and 
Smelser: 23]. In short, sociologists contribute to their society’s general 
“definition of the situation.” 

Although Parsons believes and advocates that sociology participate in 
the solution of social problems and even in the ideological debates (they 
cannot be completely avoided), he would probably feel happier if such 
were not the case, especially regarding the ideological aspect. How the so- 
cial sciences and sociology choose to define each situation will obviously 
affect their proposed solutions. The economic era, for example, studied the 
fact of industrialization and tended to offer economic solutions to all prob- 
lems, whereas the psychological era studied the consequences of industriali- 
zation and attempted to provide psychological and psychoanalytic solutions 
to major problems. How the sociological era will eventually define the situa- 
tion and with what resulting solutions is still being resolved; in Parsons’ own 
work the situation is primarily a set of problems concerning the establish- 
ment and maintenance of liberal values: order, civility, controlled change, 
and democracy. Parsons believes firmly in the possibilities of rational under- 
standing of the social order and a considerable amount of control over its 
workings. He does not share the despair of, for instance, an existentialist; 
nor on the other hand does he overestimate the power of reason and science. 
“It would, of course, be a reversion to the naive utopianism of our past to 
suppose that there were no limits to the rational controllability of things 
affecting human value and welfare. . . . But it does not follow that, be- 
cause there are limits—even terribly important ones, dwelling on these to 
the exclusion of the area of controllability is the proper perspective.”* Yet 
there is no “reason to assume that there is no ultimate residue of tragic con- 
flict of value and of human helplessness.”® 


SOCIETAL ANALYSIS, DIAGNOSIS, AND MEDICINE 


One thing seems eminently clear about Parsons’ approach to problems 
of the world; he tends to view them as he believes a physician views the pa- 
tient, i.e., with a detached, instrumental concern based on a universalistic, 
neutral, and specific set of norms. Parsons seldom writes of societal blun- 
ders, tragedies, and problems with the passionate anger of Mills or Marx, 
the ironic detachment of Moore, or the iconoclasm of Veblen. Rather he 
soberly notes the existence of a problem, its dimensions, nature, and causes 
as well as alternative future courses of action and their predicted conse- 
quences; and finally, he selects or devises an appropriate policy. In all cases 


4 Talcott Parsons, “Racial and Religious Differences as Factors in Group 
Tensions,” in Louis Finkelstein, et al., eds., Unity and Differences in the Mod- 
ern World (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1945), p. 183. 

5 Ibid., p. 184. 
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these various facets of the situation as well as its diagnosis and correction 
are carefully related to social science knowledge, which in turn is filtered 
through the categories of the Parsonian schema of action and systems. Al- 
though there cannot—in the nature of the case—be a strict consistency in 
concepts over a long period of time, it is clear that what Parsons has written 
on policy matters does have a consistency of style, content, analysis, and 
prescription. A reader will have little difficulty in seeing how a policy paper 
written on Nazism in the nineteen-forties will be generally consistent with a 
policy paper on McCarthyism written in the fifties and how both are the 
applications of a structural-functionalist mode of thought. 

In viewing a problem situation Parsons proceeds in much the same 
fashion as an economist, an approach we described in earlier chapters con- 
cerning the workings of a social system. The basic commitment to the 
functional interdependence of elements leads Parsons into tracing out the 
consequences of any given action. These consequences are typically but not 
exclusively in terms of their benefits and costs. The paradigm analysis is 
unusually complete. Yet it is perhaps justifiable to say that Parsons tends to 
play down the possibilities of extensive and rapid reform. In fact, he is, if 
anything, more attuned to the possible strain and costs of change than to 
potentialities and benefits. He tends to be very sensitive to the limitations 
on changes in policy, i.e., what cannot be done and why change must nor- 
mally be accompanied by compensations for those disadvantaged by the 
change. Situational rigidities are carefully noted, such as “vested interests,” 
apathy, and custom. Parsons’ view of all these matters is perhaps best sum- 
marized in his essay “The Problem of Controlled Institutional Change” 
[EST II: 238-74] where he argues that “. . . any permanent and far-reach- 
ing change . . . probably cannot rest on a change of character structure 
alone, but must also involve institutional change; otherwise institutional 
conditions would continue to breed the same type of character structure in 
new generations” [EST II: 238]. However, the policy maker who wishes to 
affect situational conditions has a number of problems to solve. The policy 
maker must: 

1. Provide realistic opportunities which can be used to satisfy interests 

2. Provide new definitions of the situation which give meaning to the 

members of the system 

3. Couch these definitions in terms of symbols, standards not too far 

removed from the acceptable 

4, Provide means of reassurance to handle the insecure, since every 

policy change “impinges unevenly on the different parts of the sys- 
tem.” [EST II: 244] 

The policy maker must proceed on the basis of the above maxims if he 
is to be effective, but these are not the only necessary guidelines. Parsons 
tells us that “. . . human behavior may be influenced either through the 
situation in which people must act or through “subjective” elements— 
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their sentiments, goals, attitudes, definitions of situation” [EST IJ: 247]. 
Parsons does not offer any clear-cut maxims on which combination or ratio 
of procedures to employ, but he appears to prefer the more indirect and 
positive means operating through the situation. He suggests, contrary to the 
opinion of many social scientists and particularly Marxists, that “interests 
are probably one of the most accessible factors to change” [EST II: 243]. 
Values and norms as well as fundamental beliefs are, according to Parsons, 
much more stabilized elements of the personality and social system and are 
therefore more difficult to alter. In a sense Parsons suggests that the policy 
maker be immediately concerned with changing behavior rather than with 
beliefs and values, although in the long run it will also be necessary to intro- 
duce mutual variations. Parsons’ views on the opportunities to affect values 
and interest appear consistent with his beliefs about their relative roles in 
the social system; beliefs and values are more crucial because they are so 
fundamental and stable. 

Parsons’ policy postures may best be described as a form of “cautious 
liberalism.” He diagnoses social problems from the point of view of a con- 
servative in the sense of being almost hypersensitive to the interdependen- 
cies, time lags, strains, costs, compensations due, difficulties of instituting 
new policies where institutions are so embedded, customs so crusted, inter- 
ests so unyielding, values and beliefs so firmly held. On the other hand, 
Parsons’ personal values are those of contemporary liberalism: civility, 
peace, order, effectiveness, and democratic participation. This unusual 
combination of conservative beliefs and liberal values has often confused 
his readers and probably helps to explain why so many sociologists believe 
that Parsons is a conservative; the conservative elements of the analysis usu- 
ally appear more prominent than the liberal fears, values, and hopes. One 
might also note that although Parsons has written about a multitude of so- 
cial problems, he has tended to concern himself more with some types than 
with others. For example, Parsons has written about the professions (espe- 
cially medicine and law) but not about the worker or even white collar em- 
ployee; he has generally interested himself in leaders more than in followers, 
in the propagandist rather than in the “propagandee,” in the therapist and 
the hospital more than in the patient. Along with specializing on these par- 
ticular groups he tends to be more interested in problems of order and 
deviance with the implied suggestion that more order is better than less or- 
der and less deviance preferable to more deviance. Stability and role per- 
formance (effectiveness) are important problems and values. Even illness is " 
treated by Parsons from the viewpoint of society, that is, from the surprising | 
but insightful perspective of its being a form of deviance [SSP: Chapter 12, 
especially] with the consequence of lowered effective performance or pro- 
ductivity. He has written “. . . a great deal of sickness is deviance. It is in 
a certain sense, a functional equivalent of crime, of revolutionary move- 
ments, of escapism in the form of some kinds of religious cultism, and so 
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on” [Stanton and Perry: 72]. Medicine and psychotherapy are considered 
chiefly as means of alleviating these problems. This is not to say that Par- 
sons is not concerned with the plight, fears, injuries, pain, and insecurities 
of the ill, unemployed, etc., but it is to say that he has not made the unfor- 
tunates the focal point of his societal analysis and policies. The perspective 
of the system tends to dominate. One consequence has been that Parsons is 
typically viewed as a conservative. But what are his personal values? And 
how does one discover what they are? How are they related to his analysis 
and beliefs? 


NON-UTOPIAN VALUES: 
STABILITY, CIVILITY, AND LIBERALISM 


Political science, perhaps more than any of the other social sciences, 
has traditionally manifested great concern for values, norms, and public 
policies, i.e., what ought to be in society. If for no other reason then, a 
volume on Parsons for political scientists would have to deal with the prefer- 
ences of the man; but there are also more compelling reasons. A social sci- 
entist’s values and norms are likely to influence his work, and his work is, in 
turn, likely to be influential partly because of the values it either explicitly 
advocates or appears to contain between the lines. Readers, if not the 
author himself, may be sure to find the latter. 

Professor Parsons is a controversial figure to a considerable extent be- 
cause readers have interpreted his work as containing a set of values even 
though he has not seen fit to write a manifesto; some would probably argue 
that that “failure” in itself is a clue to his values. In any case, Parsons has 
not proceeded in his work with the same perspective of other political theo- 
rists, namely, with a policy in mind. He has, however,—especially during 
and shortly after the Second World War—given policy advice on specific 
issues. These bits of advice are typical: First, they are abstract and dispas- 
sionate; secondly, they are closely tied to general sociological theory so that 
they appear more as analysis than policy. 

Explicit advice and declarations of value stands are not, of course, the 
only clues to or evidence of value orientations; in the case of the social sci- 
ences we find them also in the very handling of social data and the develop- 
ment of theory. Because they are somewhat more concealed they are less 
easy to identify and may lead to differing interpretations. In the case of 
Parsons, however, the many commentators on his work have, it seems, ar- 
rived at a fair amount of agreement as to his value positions. The names of 
Dahrendorf,® Coser,’ Mills, Hacker,° and Foss?° are representative. 


6 Dabrendorf has considered Parsons a utopian in the same sense that 
Plato is viewed a builder of utopias. “Out of Utopia: Toward a Reorientation 


of Sociological Analysis,” The American Journal of Sociology, LXIV (Sept., 
1958), 115-27. 
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The analytical work of Parsons does suggest some persistent value 
themes in terms of the problems he has emphasized, the ways in which he 
has gone about solving them, and the theories he has selected and con- 
structed to account for human behavior. It is, perhaps, noteworthy that in 
his first major book, The Structure of Social Action, Parsons selected as the 
crucial theorists in the development of a social action theory the names of 
Marshall, Pareto, Weber, and Durkheim. The first was the leading English 
neoclassical economist of his day and a nineteenth-century liberal; the sec- 
ond was a very conservative Italian sociologist and economist; the third was 
a German nationalist; and the fourth, Durkheim, a French nationalist.1) 
These labels will need further clarification as they relate to Parsons, but for 
the moment it is safe to say that Parsons could not have selected these 
theorists simply by chance or even by analytical criteria, alone. He could 
also have included Marx. It is interesting in this connection that Parsons has 
never suggested that if he were to rewrite The Structure of Social Action 
Marx’s name would be added, although he has expressly stated that Freud 
would be added [SSA:; c]. And Freud is another essentially politically con- 
servative theorist. It is not often that many social scientists find a theorist 
attractive and authoritative on analytical grounds alone; more often there 
are some shared general values or sentiments underlying the analytical ap- 
paratus. This does not mean that the sharing is identical and complete be- 
cause that would probably be impossible given different societies and social 
problems confronting each, but it does mean that the general direction of 
the values is similar. We shall attempt to show how this is the case with 
Parsons and the theorists he has done so much to present and interpret to 
American scholars, as well as to build upon in his own work. 

Surely, one of the reasons why Parsons found these theorists to his 


7 Lewis A. Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1956). 

8C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Inc., 1959). 

9 Andrew Hacker, “Sociology and Ideology,” in Max Black, ed., The Social 
Theories of Talcott Parsons (Englewood Clifis, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961), 
pp. 289-310. 

10 Daniel Foss, op. cit. 

11 The above labels are merely first approximations. The political philoso- 
phies of these great theorists are obviously much more complex than indicated. 
A more detailed examination of their respective views can be found in the fol- 
lowing volumes: H. Stuart Hughes, Consciousness and Society (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1958); Harry Alpert, Emile Durkheim and His Sociology 
(New York: Russell & Russell, Inc., 1961); Kurt H. Wolfe, ed., Emile Durk- 
heim 1858-1917 (Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 1960), especially 
the essays by Melvin Richter and Lewis A. Coser; Robert A. Nisbet, ed., Emile 
Durkheim (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965); J. P. Mayer, 
Max Weber and German Politics (London: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1943); Ray- 
mond Aron, German Sociology, Mary and Thomas Bottomore, trans. (London: 
William Heinemann, Limited, 1957); Reinhard Bendix, Max Weber (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960). 
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liking had to do with the problems they selected as the focal points for social 
theory. Their problems were primarily analytical and not policy or reform- 
oriented; that in itself is important for the theorist with values to implement. 
One is seldom attracted, if he is reform-minded, to abstract theorists with- 
out a burning passion about injustices in the world. None of the great think- 
ers Parsons selected to analyze could match Marx in passion and desire to 
see change. In one instance (Pareto) change in the opposite direction, if 
anything, was desired. The great concerns of these men were rather with 
problems revolving about order; thus, Weber and Durkheim were greatly 
concerned with moral rules, law, and the role of values and thought in so- 
ciety as functional elements. Weber and Durkheim could discuss religion in 
a way that Marx never could nor would; Pareto could be fascinated with 
nonrationality as few radicals could. And obviously, Marshall saw the in- 
dustrial world in a far more harmonious light than Marx. In short, these 
men gave primary emphasis to what Marx thought of as simply “superstruc- 
ture.” They were, and this is especially the point with Weber and Pareto, 
conscious theoretical opponents of Marx. So is Parsons. But like Weber and 
Schumpeter, Parsons has paid his honest tribute to Marx [Black, 1961: 
361; EST I; 323-35]. 

We might also observe in this general connection of Parsons’ values 
with his intellectual forefathers, the important role that another conserva- 
tive, Hobbes, played in the Parsonian approach. It was Hobbes, said Par- 
sons, who stated the problem of order “with a clarity which has never been 
surpassed, and his statement of it remains valid today” [SSA: 93]. To be 
sure, Parsons thought Hobbes’ solution was incorrect, but the point is that 
another conservative thinker helped to establish and furnish the Parsonian 
outlook. 

Evidences of value positions, then, are to be found in the sources that 
Parsons has found most rewarding. We have briefly noted that these scholars 
were essentially men of conservative reputations without identifying what 
conservatism implied for them. We have also noted that the problems they 
tackled and the solutions they provided were also conservatively based, i.e., 
more likely to be asked by a conservative and solved in a manner that would 
be appealing to the more moderately inclined person. Their problems have 
to a considerable extent become the problems of Parsons, and the solutions 
he has advanced have been primarily shaped by theirs and are therefore 
modifications, elaborations, corrections, and syntheses of them rather than 
outright rejections. 

Parsons’ critics have often excoriated him for his concentration on the 
problem of order and stability. The critics, especially David Lockwood, are 
correct: Parsons does concentrate on structures and processes that main- 
tain systems.? But the point is whether or not such concentration is ipso 


12 David Lockwood, “Some Remarks on ‘The Social System,’” British 
Journal of Sociology, VIL (Je., 1956), 134-43. 
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facto proof of his preference for stability. The answer is not so apparent. 
We cannot predict with a high degree of confidence what values flow from 
specific theoretical problems, and even if we know the problems a theorist 
deals with, we cannot safely predict what his policy preferences will be. 
The way of prediction and explanations must be somewhat more involved. 
Thus it is quite possible that two theorists may study how stability is 
achieved and maintained and yet have quite different values concerning that 
state of affairs. A theorist who wants drastic changes might logically be im- 
pelled to understand the obstacles to his preferences being achieved. He 
would therefore study how societies socialize and control to reduce the 
number of deviants, rebels, and opportunities for change. In fact, if he did 
not know these matters he would not be a very realistic student and re- 
former. But what might distinguish such a theorist from the scholar who 
prefers stability is whether or not he goes on to develop theories that spell 
out sources of change, opportunities for change, and above all, whether or 
not he writes about the one with obvious pleasure and the other with pain 
and anguish. On these grounds we can more assuredly state that Parsons 
does seem to prefer stability and orderly change because he has concen- 
trated more on the conditions of both rather than elaborated on the possibili- 
ties of change, especially drastic change. And he has done so in a language 
that must be very annoying, to say the least, for the radical. He has not pub- 
licly complained that societies are not more flexible, nor that they are so 
successful in self-maintenance. He has not honored writers like Marx and 
Veblen, for example, who were critics of society’s foibles and irrationalities. 
In fact, Parsons seems at times to suggest that these very “foibles” and “‘ir- 
rationalities” have positive benefits for the continued existence and func- 
tioning of society. 

Although Parsons has been interested in problems of order or integra- 
tion he has also shown a long interest in problems of goal-attainment, allo- 
cation, and adaptation. Can we infer his preferences from these problems? 
Probably we cannot. But we may deduce from other bits of evidence that 
Parsons does have values with respect to the solutions of these problems as 
with the question of order. They remain very general values or at least are 
so indicated by his publications. 

Parsons’ concern for stability is not likely to be any greater than that of 
most humans; few persons enjoy anarchic situations in which the prediction 
of the behavior of others becomes impossible. Stability may be viewed as an 
end, but with Parsons I suspect it is a means to the gratification of many 
other values. 

The term “civility” was used in the title of this section because it comes 
from his friend and former co-worker, Edward Shils.** It signifies a style of 


13 Edward Shils, “Primordial, Personal, Sacred and Civil Ties,” British 
Journal of Sociology, VIII (Je., 1957), 130-45; “Ideology and Civility: On the 
Politics of the Intellectual,” Sewanee Review, LXVI (Summer, 1958), 450-80. 
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social and political life that Parsons would apparently like to see more of in 
American political and social life. This feeling becomes clear in his essay on 
McCarthyism. Parsons appears to think that McCarthyism was not only a 
dangerous symptom and problem in American life but that it represented 
vulgarity, cheapness, dishonesty, distrust, violence, or all the shortcomings 
of an incompletely civilized nation. 

One does not have to be a very astute reader to see that Parsons does 
not make pleas for any special group in society or even American society in 
particular. He has not publicly spoken out for the working class, the middle 
class, the upper class, or any other group; his “failure” to speak on behalf 
of the workers, especially, has made some intellectuals suspicious of his lib- 
eralism. They are right insofar as a scholar who does not take explicit posi- 
tions in favor of some groups has loyalties that are probably not very 
intense if indeed they exist at all. Parsons has publicly identified himself as 
a Democrat, a follower of the New and Fair Deal and presumably the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson Administrations [Black, 1961: 349-50]. But he has not 
been a very active partisan adviser or supporter. 

One rather gets the image of Parsons as being in favor of a kind of 
responsible patrician leadership that practices liberalism and civility in lead- 
ing the nation. He has even written in this connection, but with special ref- 
erence to the curing of McCarthyism. What the United States needs, he 
says, is better leadership and necessarily more widespread participation and 
some unspecified structural reform: 


On the popular level the crisis is primarily a crisis of confidence. We are 
baffled and anxious and tend to seek relief in hunting scapegoats. We 
must improve our understanding and come to realize our strength and 
trust in it. But this cannot be done simply by wishing it to be done. I have 
consistently argued that the changing situation in which we are placed de- 
mands a far reaching change in the structure of our society. It demands 
policies, and confidence, but it demands more than these. It demands above 
all three things. The first is a revision of our conception of citizenship to 
encourage the ordinary man to accept greater responsibility. The second is 
the development of the necessary implementing machinery. Third is na- 
tional political leadership, not only in the sense of individual candidates 
for office or appointment, but in the sense of social strata where a tradi- 
tional political responsibility is ingrained. [SPMS: 246-47] Mitchell’s em- 
phases 


Parsons went on to say that the most important of these requirements was 
the third or last one. But let us consider these “requirements” and policy 
suggestions. Surely they are not the sort of problems and policies that a 
radical—Right or Left—recognizes and honors. These are the problems and 
values of a neo-conservative in the Burkean sense. The key terms are “con- 


“Tradition and Liberty: Antimony and Interdependence, Ethics, LXVIII (Apr., 
1958), 153-65; The Torment of Secrecy (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
Inc., 1956). 
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fidence,” “trust,” “citizenship,” “responsibility,” “leadership”; they do not 
include “participation,” “rights,” “liberties,” “equality,” as one might hear 
from the Left, or “property,” “taxes,” “initiative,” and “state rights,” from 
the right wing pocketbook conservatives. The Parsonian view of America 
has been shaped by his contact with and admiration for the Eastern elite 
regardless of party—the Achesons, Roosevelts, Harrimans, and from an 
earlier generation the Adams and other great Brahmin families with a sense 
of “noblesse oblige.” But in his eyes those leaders with their sense of “in- 
grained political responsibility” are to compete for leadership roles, because 
Parsons is also a democrat, a firm believer in the superiority of the demo- 
cratic way of conducting politics. He tends to hope, however, that the aristo- 
cratic leader will emerge victor more often than not. 


Under American conditions, a politically leading stratum must be made up 
of a combination of business and nonbusiness elements. The role of the 
economy in American society and of the business element in it is such 
that political leadership without prominent business participation is doomed 
to ineffectiveness and to the perpetuation of dangerous internal conflict. It 
is not possible to lead the American people against the leaders of the busi- 
ness world. But at the same time, so varied now are the national elements 
which make a legitimate claim to be represented, the business element 

cannot monopolize or dominate political leadership and responsibility . . . 

[SPMS: 247] 

Parsons thinks that a political elite—and he is not atraid to use the term 
“elite’—needs to be strengthened, i.e., the quality of both the politicians 
who “manage” public opinion and the administrators (both civil and mili- 
tary). 

The Left, with its equalitarianism, cannot possibly appreciate a set of 
values that honors elites including business and the military and that pays 
homage to the cultural elements of society as a superior group. Neither does 
the small-town extremist Right find Eastern aristocratic leadership, univer- 
sity and cultural leadership, and the de-emphasis of business virtues very 
palatable. In political terms, Parsons is among those who believe in con- 
serving the liberal tradition of America through a kind of leadership that is 
fundamentally aristocratic—one that recognizes societal problems as well as 
America’s role in world politics, has a sense of concern for the people but is 
not of them, and acts, in short, with strength and an “ingrained sense of re- 
sponsibility,” as against the demagogue and populist of either Left or Right. 

We get another clue to Parsons’ chastened liberal political values from 
the very definition or specification of what he regards as the major function 
of the political system, namely the generation of effectiveness and the effi- 
cient implementation of the goals the system is expected to attain. Most 
radical political theorists have historically been more interested—at least 
when out of power—in the distribution of power rather than the generation 
of power at the system level. Parsons, then, seems more concerned about 
the capacity of the system to achieve goals than he is about any specific 
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goal, including that of participation. Perhaps Parsons feels this way because 
his specific values and goals have been more or less accepted during the 
last thirty or forty years. Only the capacity of the American polity to 
achieve them effectively and efficiently has been questionable. For a right 
wing Republican, the polity may indeed appear too powerful and, paradoxi- 
cally, for the left wing radical the same may be true, because the system is 
in the hands of the power elite pursuing its own values and goals. Parsons’ 
acceptance of the general course of policy during the last five administra- 
tions seems apparent, but he would probably like a more effective system. 
This was part of his advocacy of a responsible elite who could effectively 
govern, rather than dissipate the strength of the nation in witch hunts and 
scapegoating. Both raise the conflict level and weaken national power in 
international relations. Power is not considered inherently bad. 

On the other hand, Parsons has been able to view certain changes or 
developments in the American society with considerable public equanimity, 
developments that would appall or at least seriously disturb the radical of 
the Left and even a few on the Right. For example, in writing a review of 
Mills’ Power Elite, Parsons commented that “I think we can, within con- 
siderable limits, regard the emergence of the large firm with operations on a 
nationwide basis as a ‘normal’ outcome of the process of growth and differ- 
entiation of the economy. Similarly, the rise to prominence within the firm 
of specialized executive functions is also a normal outcome of a process of 
growth in size and in structural differentiation” [EST IJ: 207-8]. Parsons 
then went on to suggest that Mills did not prove his case that these devel- 
opments had gone too far. Parsons does not see these changes as immediate 
portents of evil, but in fact suggests that there is evidence to show that such 
developments are misinterpreted by Mills. In any case, Parsons is not fright- 
ened at the prospects of an elite within business, although as we have seen 
he prefers that they not be the elite in society. He is also willing to admit 
that capitalism or economic decision-making by “private, nongovernmental 
agencies” is a vital and desirable element in the American scheme. “To my 
mind,” he said, “there is no more reason why all important economic pro- 
duction should be controlled by government than why all scientific research 
should be” [EST II: 225]. Mills, he concluded, was “. . . unjustifiably 
anticapitalist” [/bid.]. 

Unlike Freud and Durkheim, Parsons does not seem to view society 
with quite the same degree of concern over its repressive aspects. That so- 
ciety exercises a considerable amount of control, both through external so- 
cial controls and socialization, are major propositions, but that the results 
are automatically evil is questioned. Parsons tends to value society because 
it makes culture or civilization possible, and this he sees in most instances 
as worth more than the costs that accompany it. To be sure, Freud argued 
a similar point, but his concern over the high costs was much more manifest 
and pronounced. Furthermore, one hears Parsons ranting neither at religion, 
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the “power-structure,” “mass society,” nor at bureaucracy, as is very popular 
among many disaffected intellectuals of our time. Nor does he publicly com- 
plain about policies that dictate large expenditures of money and prolifera- 
tion of controls such as in military defense. He does not complain about the 
lowering of mass public tastes; in fact, he denies that it is happening. He be- 
lieves that American standards are rising, that opportunities for upgrading 
skills and talents are on the increase, that the standard of living is higher, 
and that life is probably better for more people than ever before. In short, 
he is relatively content with American life and institutions, i.e., content in 
comparison with the left wing intellectuals who write, for example, for Dis- 
sent or The Nation. 

Although Parsons is frequently misunderstood one thing is clear: His 
analysis of life is not likely to offer an agenda or inspiration to the radical. 
His work, however, is not likely to appeal to the conservative. His values, 
both explicit and implicit, prevent his insights from serving the cause of rad- 
ical thought and action, whereas his scientific and apparently uncommitted 
views leave the conservative cold. Parsons’ work is primarily analytical and 
not action-oriented. He has offered little in the way of reform or even overt 
defense of the existing order. Certainly he has not been overly upset by the 
growth in bigness of the economy or government, of mass society, of bu- 
reaucracy, of the existence of classes, of the style of religion that prevails 
in America. The one event or crisis that seems to have upset him most was 
McCarthyism, and his remedy as we have seen was more that of the intel- 
lectual conservative than the left wing radical. And he has not directly en- 
gaged in national political action as did both Weber and Pareto. Finally, his 
conception of the political system as functionally oriented toward system 
goal-attainment, rather than simply being a tool of the upper classes or of 
those who wield power, strongly suggests a somewhat conservative view- 
point; the radical would see the state or polity as a tool of a class, not the 
system as a whole. 

Whether Parsons is a conservative or liberal depends of course on the 
criteria one wishes to impose on his thought. In terms of his day-to-day po- 
litical preferences and dislikes, his voting record and such, he is an Ameri- 
can liberal, since he has supported the Democratic cause during these past 
three decades. But these criteria are within the American context and at the 
level of practical politics. What of the higher level of abstraction, the funda- 
mental beliefs and values? Here we will have to maintain that Parsons is a 
non-utopian" or chastened liberal since he seems to believe in and espouse 
ideals and ideas that are usually identified with the modern American “neo- 
conservative.” Unless this analysis is completely wrong it would seem that 
Parsons tends to line up with those who believe that man is religious and 
needs religions, that societies are natural, organic products of evolutionary 


14] am indebted to my colleague Professor Benton Johnson for the apt 
term “non-utopian.” 
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growth, that man is a creature of instinct and emotion as well as reason, 
that men are unequal, and that class differentiation, hierarchy, leadership, 
and differentials in power are all inevitable. 

These are conservative “beliefs.” But beliefs are insufficient to label a 
person; his values must also be scrutinized. Here the problem becomes a bit 
more difficult, since a man may believe something to be a fact although he 
does not approve it, and certainly one must recognize degrees of acceptance 
or commitment. For example, Parsons tends to believe that power, leader- 
ship, allocation, and hierarchy are all facts of life, but one cannot conclude 
that he approves of these facts nor of the specific forms they may assume. 
He is a democrat, for he believes that power ought to be controlled, that 
leadership needs watching and ought to be elected under most conditions, 
and that hierarchy has many bad features. He also believes that man is in 
part nonrational, but that does not mean he trusts or exalts emotions more 
than reason. In short, Parsons does not generally welcome nor gloat over 
the less happy aspects of the human condition as did Pareto; Parsons is 
likewise neither a disillusioned socialist nor democrat as Michels; nor is 
he a believer in aristocracy even of the de Tocqueville variety. He is, rather, 
a thinker who recognizes evil and hopes for the best. He seems closest, in a 
sense, to all those who see as Niebuhr sees the secular world, i.e., a world 
in which man is capable of both injustice and love. Unlike Niebuhr he does 
not explain the paradoxes of life by reference to God; instead they are prod- 
ucts of social life itself. And because they are, they can be improved upon, 
but never result in either a Platonic or Marxian utopia. Man may need reli- 
gions and ideologies, but they are dangerous when the ideal dictates the 
intensity of true believers. There is no enthusiasm for far-reaching reforms 
and ideal states; there is a persistent desire for order, for peace, for elemen- 
tary civility, for responsibility and courage in action, for meeting national 
problems, for “noblesse oblige.” In all this Parsons is essentially a neocon- 
servative man. Given the context of American political life this makes him a 
liberal Democrat, a “Stevensonian.” 

Yet one seldom hears Parsons lamenting mass society, cheapness, mate- 
rialism, standardization, and all the other favorite targets of the nostalgic 
American pseudo-conservative. He does not honor a past that never existed. 
He does honor the American institutions of popular control of government, 
publicly regulated property, of a relatively free market-place, of a multi- 
plicity of groups and practices, of abundance. He defends popular institu- 
tions and whereas American institutions are liberal, he is a conservative in 
honoring them and wishing to guarantee their existence and integrity. This 
does not mean that he defends particular groups within our society; it does 
mean that he defends the institutions that allow such groups as well as 
others to exist and flourish. 

Shall we call him a “chastened liberal” or “non-utopian liberal’? Like 
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many liberals, the course of the twentieth century has tempered his ideal- 
istic hopes and saddened his beliefs. Man may not be perfectable. 


NON-UTOPIAN BELIEFS 


Many social scientists are apt to attribute a scholar’s analysis to his 
values rather than the other way around. I should like to contend that a 
scholar’s beliefs are also apt to have a profound impact on the values and 
policies he may advance. Parsons is a case in point. We can point to his 
beliefs as conditioning factors of his values and policies. At least we can 
argue that they are consistent applications of the beliefs if not the sole 
source of normative conclusions. 

Those who think in terms of systems analysis and functional categories 
generally picture social systems as extraordinarily complex, interdependent, 
open, and not very susceptible to manipulated changes in their structures or 
functioning. If this is so, then the attractiveness for the reformers or reform- 
ing cannot be very high or promising. Social systems viewed in this light 
must appear too intricate, too interpenetrated by the past, with too many 
levels, interpenetrations, and exchanges to offer hope for change. Systems 
appear for Parsons in such a light; they have great resistance to change and 
high potential for maintenance and defensive action. All this is suggested in 
Parsons’ attempt to state some generalized conditions of equilibrium or 
“laws” of the social sciences. The following generalizations would seem to 
offer more “consolation” to the conservatives than to the radicals, although 
in one instance (#1) there is hope that a change, once made, may “snow- 
ball.” 


1. The Principle of Inertia: A given process of action will continue un- 
changed in rate and direction unless impeded or deflected by opposing 
motivational forces. 

2. The Principle of Action and Reaction: If, in a system of action, there is 
a change in the direction of a process, it will tend to be balanced by a 
complementary change which is equal in motivational force and oppo- 
site in direction. 

3. The Principle of Effort: Any change in the rate of an action process is 
directly proportional to the magnitude of the motivational force applied 
or withdrawn. 

4. The Principle of System-Maintenance; Any pattern element (mode of 
organization, if components) within a system of action will tend to be 
confirmed in its place within the system or to be eliminated from the 
system (extinguished) as a function of its contribution to the integrative 
balance of the system. [WP: 102-3] 


These “principles” are not calculated to give much heart to the would-be 
reformer; they certainly do not offer any suggestions on how to initiate a 
reform, although the first and third principles do suggest hope if a change 
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can be instituted. Thus, in writing about racial and religious differences 
with a hope toward reducing them, Parsons said, “there is a vicious circle 
of intensification of the process making for its increase. But, equally, once 
the process is reversed, there is a cumulative tendency to re-equilibration.”*° 
Systems analysis breeds and sustains caution in the making of policy. Al- 
though Parsons has not commented upon the work of such economists as 
Charles Lindblom and Albert Hirschman with their notions of “incremen- 
talism’” in policy making and the uses of “unbalanced” growth in the econ- 
omy, one has the feeling that Parsons would find their ideas congenial. 
In addition to the systems and functional approaches that induce and “ra- 
tionalize” caution, it could be argued that certain of Parsons’ basic beliefs 
about the nature of social life are such that they aid in believing that change 
and reform must be slow and piecemeal. Certain features of society are for 
Parsons FACTS that always have been and probably will continue to be so. 
The following quotations can suggest more eloquently what these commit- 
ments might imply. 


The possibility [of equality], however, has never been very closely ap- 
proached in any known large-scale social system. [EST IJ: 71] 


Absolute equality of opportunity . . . is incompatible with any positive 
solidarity of the family, [Jbid.: 79] 


Some set of norms governing relations of superiority is an inherent need 
of stable social systems. [Ibid.: 325] 


. . Stratification is to an important degree an integrating structure of the 
social system. [Ibid.: 329] 


. . . those who take responsibility for co-ordinating the actions of many 
others must have a different status. [Jbid.: 326] 


. . . there will inevitably be some differentiation into winners and losers. 
[Ibid.: 329-30] 


. . . there must be an important part played by discipline and authority 
oy « [bid 330] 


There does seem to be a general tendency for the strategically placed, 
the powerful, to exploit the weaker or less favorably placed. [Jbid.: 330] 


15 Talcott Parsons, “Racial and Religious Differences as Factors in Group 
Tensions,” op. cit., p. 199. 

16 Charles E. Lindblom and David Braybrooke, A Strategy of Decision 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1963); Charles E. Lindblom, The Intel- 
ligence of Democracy (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1965); “Policy 
Analysis,” The American Economic Review, XLVII (Je., 1958), 298-312; “The 
Handling of Norms in Policy Analysis” in Moses Abramovitz et al., eds., The 
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. . there are strong forces in all social systems making for commitment 
to “utopian” patterns of value orientation, that is, patterns which are in- 
compatible with the known conditions of effective long-run institutionaliza- 
tion. Thus, it seems fair to say that in contemporary society advocacy of 
complete abolition of the family, of absolute equalitarianism or absolute 
repudiation of coercion, can be placed in this category. [SS: 166-67] 


The above beliefs about social stratification, inequality, power, and 
authority are clearly statements that reflect a kind of “tough-minded” view 
of social reality; they seem to say that some of the more unpleasant as- 
pects of life have always been so, and are so; and they generally imply that 
the future will find them still operative. There is also a faint suggestion that 
these facts of life may not be quite so bad as the more liberal might think, 
since social functions are served by stratification and power. Parsons may 
bemoan certain types of stratification and power structures, but he has not 
become noticeably anxious nor crusading about them. On the other hand he 
does not exalt them. Like Niebuhr, Tillich, and Buber, Parsons views man’s 
potentials and limitations with neither delight nor regret. The same may be 
said of his estimate of human institutions. 


NINE 


Some Final Notes 


We began by saying that Parsons was and is a kind of respectable 
deviant within his profession, and we conclude that this characterization is 
still suitable. His propensity for theorizing is described by some as “grand 
theory” or “grandiose,” whereas others see him as the present-day represent- 
ative of the great European tradition in system building. Both are correct, 
and this is what makes Parsons so unique, for he does construct grand 
theory in an age of empiricism and in a land of fact and pragmatism. Yet he 
has won about as many honors as his profession can bestow upon a man. 
He is a distinguished scholar: That fact no one doubts. He has asked most 
of the important questions, provided many answers, and thereby helped to 
set intellectual debate for more than a quarter of a century in sociology. 
When a sociologist wishes to debate, question, criticize, or rebel, it is usually 
Parsons who becomes the target. One often establishes his position by refer- 
ence to Parsons. No other sociologist in modern times has become the center 
of so much attention, particularly critical attention. No other sociologist has 
lived so exclusively within his own world of ideas and communication. Par- 
sons has made others speak his language, and in so doing he has provided as 
many or more concepts, classifications, and ideas to the body of modern 
social theory as any man alive. He is a fact; he must be reckoned with. 

But what of his achievements? By attempting to develop a general 
theory of action he has undoubtedly set one of the most challenging and 
ambitious goals of any social scientist. That he has not succeeded is true, 
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but more important is the fact that his goal has enabled him to go further 
than anyone else. No doubt the particular theories that have emerged about 
specific ranges of action will be clarified, modified, or partially rejected as 
all scientific contributions must be, but in the social sciences no theory is 
ever completely eliminated from contention. What will last longest is prob- 
lematic. Other frameworks will come, and Parsons’ will have its day, its re- 
vivals, and its place in the history of thought. It will if for no other reason 
than its unusual explicitness; no other scheme but Marxism competes with 
it in this respect.1 No one has written a directly competing Toward a Gen- 
eral Theory of Action. Perhaps this is the case because Parsons’ work in- 
corporates so much of the current implicit theoretical notions that others in 
the Western world hold and employ in their research. Certainly the basic 
notions of system, functions, exchanges, voluntarism, norms and values, and 
equilibrium are all familiar and widely used ideas among social scientists in 
the West and particularly in America. Parsons has shown amazing capacity 
to incorporate major strands of thought into his own framework and lan- 
guage; recently, for example, cybernetics and communications ideas and 
concepts have found their way into the analysis. Earlier, of course, the many 
and diverse ideas of Weber, Durkheim, Pareto, Freud, and G. H. Mead, 
among others, had been integrated into a new and unique statement. Today 
we find increasing evidence of the adaptation of evolutionary theories for 
the analysis of social change. The only major set of theories that have not 
been so incorporated have been those of Marx; the reasons should be obvi- 
ous by now. 

Parsons’ major contribution stemming from all of the above sources has 
been to elaborate a general framework of analysis with a particularized 
focus on certain problems: equilibrium, order, system maintenance. Many 
other problems have been considered in detail, but sometimes only as an 
indirect consequence of the first order of business. Parsons has not as yet 
completed a truly general theory of action, but he has taken a giant step. 
Other frameworks and theories provide other perspectives, because they 
concentrate on other problems. Lockwood is probably correct in asserting 
that Parsons’ framework should be complemented by someone like Marx.? 
For although each did address himself to some of the other’s problems, the 
weight of emphasis is different. In speaking of order and its conditions, it is 
necessary for Parsons to speak of conflict; in speaking of conflict it was 
imperative for Marx to say something about the conditions of order. But 
the direction is all important. On the whole, it would appear that Parsons 


1W. G. Runciman puts the matter in reverse saying, “The fact remains, 
however, that some form of functionalism is the only current alternative to 
Marxism as the basis for some kind of general theory in political science.” 
Social Science and Political Theory (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1963), p: 122. 

2 David Lockwood, “Some Remarks on ‘The Social System,’” British 
Journal of Sociology, VII (Je., 1956), 134-46, 
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attempted to explain a greater variety of social problems than did Marx; 
whether he has succeeded in doing a better job is uncertain, partly because 
they did not directly attempt to explain the same problems. 

Frameworks may be compared on the basis of the problems raised, 
their explicitness and inclusiveness. Theories, on the other hand, are com- 
pared as explanations of known things; we select or devise that theory which 
best enables us to understand the results we have accumulated through 
research. Parsons’ framework must be evaluated apart from the specific 
theories he has elaborated respecting certain empirical facts and generaliza- 
tions. To properly evaluate them requires the work of many different social 
scientists, since he has attempted to explain so great and diverse a collection 
of matters. Many theories will be abandoned as we learn more. But the 
theories—mostly presented in essays—must be distinguished from the gen- 
eral framework. A criticism of one is not necessarily damaging to the other. 

A major conclusion of this book has been that the systems framework 
is most useful in political science and in relating it to the other social sci- 
ences. Another conclusion relates to the theories: They are not as divergent 
as the framework from the theories of others. They are far more acceptable 
though far less creative than the effort to build a general framework of 
analysis. 

In this connection, it is certainly fair to observe that Parsons has not 
produced a great empirical work, whether it be considered as contemporary 
empirical research or as the historical type which Weber and Marx pro- 
duced. Nor has there been a study equivalent to Durkheim’s Suicide. The 
fact that Parsons has not guided his energies in this direction is not important 
in itself, but it will probably somewhat diminish his reputation. And some 
would maintain that actual, daily contact with research problems would 
have a pronounced effect on theory, most likely in terms of greater aware- 
ness of the tremendous gap between theorizing and research enterprise. 
Whether Parsons should have done more in the way of contemporary re- 
search is doubtful; someone must devote his talents to the task of general 
theory, or a science becomes sterile. Parsons has given direction and mean- 
ing to sociology, and his general theory of action has provided a means for 
integrating the social sciences that had not existed prior to his work. In the 
process of this integration the position of political science has been clarified 
and the political system related to other elements of the social system. 

Yet, one cannot help but believe Parsons has underestimated what can 
be learned from political science and more particularly what can be gained 
by further development of economic models for the analysis of political be- 
havior. Such model building activity ought to assist greatly in our compre- 
hension of individual political action and system processes, both of which 
are presently undeveloped in the Parsonian framework. Although economic 
models, particularly the axiomatic, have many of the limitations Parsons has 
emphasized throughout his career, they have hardly been exploited in either 
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sociology? or political science. The Parsonian version of the social system 
seems sufficiently broad to include such analyses as modified extensions of 
his work. If such modifications are consistent they will contribute much to 
the simplification of the schema and thereby make it more useful in quantita- 
tive research. Specifically political processes involving bargaining, coalition- 
formation, competition, and the analysis of constitutional rules and public 
policies require that the Parsonian framework be treated in such a manner 
that these kinds of action will be analyzed. The fact that Parsons and Smel- 
ser were able to incorporate much economic theory into the general theory 
of action and social systems gives us hope that substantive political theory 
can likewise be incorporated. The rapid advances in political theory now 
taking place will be more fruitful if they can be integrated into a still more 
general theory such as that of systems analysis. 

However Parsons may view these latest developments in the behavioral 
sciences and particularly in political science, his framework of analysis will 
have a life of its own. Subsequent developments by either Parsons or those 
he has influenced are apt to produce many variations, as the course of Marx- 
ism and Freudianism has so eloquently shown. All these potential variations, 
however, are more likely to be confined to abstract analysis and empirical 
research than to the practical world of affairs. Parsons, like Durkheim and 
Weber, has written more in a style to effect theories than to alter the world 
of reality as did Marx and Freud. These final notes may perhaps be best 
concluded with a quotation from an article by Bennett M. Berger. 


Without Freud’s lucidity and Veblen’s bite, the virtually unreadable 
character of the prose in Parsons’ major books will probably prevent them 
from ever circulating very widely beyond the boundaries of academic 
social science. In fact, I would hazard the guess that fully half of Par- 
sons’ fellow sociologists do not know what he is about. But like Freud 
and Veblen, Parsons has that distinctive mark of a major social theorist: the 
capacity to corrupt the innocence with which we view those parts of the 
world that the theory touches.* 


3 Deductive theory-building is gaining popularity in sociology. See Hans L. 
Zetterberg, On Theory and Verification in Sociology (Totowa, New Jersey: The 
Bedminster Press, 1963); George C. Homans, Social Behavior: Its Elementary 
Forms (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1961); Eugene V. Schneider 
and Sherman Krupp, “An Illustration of the Use of Analytical Theory in 
Sociology: The Application of the Economic Theory of Choice to Non-Eco- 
nomic Variables,” The American Journal of Sociology, LXX (May, 1965), 695— 
703; James S. Coleman, “Foundations for a Theory of Collective Decisions,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, LXXI (May, 1966), 615-27. 

PS Bennett M. Berger, “On Talcott Parsons,” Commentary, VI (Dec., 1962), 
Pp. . 
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